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In the latter half of the eleventh century 
and the first quarter of the twelfth there lived 
in Persia the astronomer-poet Omar, who bore 
the additional name of Khayyam, or the 
tent-maker. His scientific work remains not 
wholly obscure, we are told, but for the most 
part indistinguishable in the foundations up- 
on which later astronomers have built. His 
poetry retains its individuality, and gives joy 
to scholars by reason of its varying form and 
quantity in rival manuscripts and editions. 
It was written in Rubaiy4t, the Persian equiv- 
alent for quatrains, and four or five hundred 
of these stanzas, genuine or spurious, have 
escaped the tooth of time and may be read 
now, whether in their original tongue or by 
versions in French, German, English, and 
doubtless other western languages. 

It was left for Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, an 
English poet who put his strength into mascu- 
line versions of foreign poetry —notably in the 
case of the “Agamemnon ” of Aischylus — to 
domesticate these Rubaiyat in English litera- 
ture,a dozen years ago, by rendering a hundred 
and one of them into quatrains of marvel- 
ous fineness of workmanship. He published 
his version with an entertaining introduction 
and helpful notes, and after three editions had 
been issued the work was reprinted in America. 
It has thus taken its place as a part of the in- 
tellectual furnishing of many minds. In Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s handling the separate Rubaiyat 
were molded into a poem which has a flex- 
ible form, while each quatrain has an integrity 
undisturbed by separation from the rest. 

There are hints given by the translator that 
in the exercise of his selective judgment he 
aimed to give expression to Omar’s philosophy 
in a better proportion than appears in the 
original Rubdaiyat. At all events, it is quite 
possible from these hundred and one quatrains 
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to construct a tolerably consistent scheme of 
philosophy touching the elemental problems 
of human life and destiny. Like every great 
poem, it offers the reader the choice of catch- 
ing in it minnows or whales; and even to the 
most thoughtful there is the possibility of a 
widely diverse interpretation. Mr. Fitzgerald 
quotes a writer in the “ Calcutta Review” 
who draws an interesting parallel between 
Omar and Lucretius, and, mingling his own 
reflections with those of the reviewer, sums 
up the matter thus: 

“ Both, indeed, were men of subtle, strong, 
and cultivated intellect, fine imagination, and 
hearts passionate for truth and justice; who 
justly revolted from their country’s false re- 
ligion and false or foolish devotion to it; but 
who yet fell short of replacing what they sub- 
verted by such better hope as others, with no 
better revelation to guide them, had yet made 
a law to themselves. Lucretius, indeed, with 
such material as Epicurus furnished, satisfied 
himself with the theory of so vast a machine 
fortuitously constructed, and acting by a law 
that implied no legislator, and so, composing 
himself into a stoical rather than Epicurean 
severity of attitude, sat down to contemplate 
the mechanical drama of the universe which 
he was part actor .in; himself and all about 
him (as in his own sublime description of the 
Roman theater) discolored with the lurid re- 
flex of the curtain suspended between the 
spectator and the sun. Omar, more desperate 
or more careless of any so complicated system 
as resulted in nothing but hopeless necessity, 
flung his own genius and learning with a bit- 
ter or humorous jest into the general ruin 
which their insufficient glimpses only served 
to reveal; and, pretending sensual pleasure 
as the serious purpose of life, only diverted 
himself with the speculative problems of Deity, 
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destiny, matter and spirit, good and evil, and 
other such questions, easier to start than to 
run down, and the pursuit of which becomes 
a very weary sport at last!” 

For all that, Mr. Fitzgerald’s own version 
affords quite sufficient excuse for any one to 
read into Omar’s Rubaiyat an interpretation 
which would make a mask where Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sees a face, and a face where he sees a 
mask. Indeed, one may safely question his 
own or his neighbor’s western way of reading 
an Oriental poem, and accept the possibility 
that they are all merely using an antique coin 
as an instrument of exchange. 

Be this as it may, our purpose here is not 
to seek an authoritative rendering into the 
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terms of modern thought of this ancient par- 
able,— that would suppose a final answer to 
the Sphinx’s riddle,— but to call attention to 
a very notable work, happily entitled an ac- 
companiment to the Rubaiyat. As Mr. Fitz- 
gerald used the material which he found in 
the Persian poet’s stanzas for the construction 
of a noble English poem, and thereby offered 
both an interpretation of the Rubaiyat and a 
new propounding of the enigma of human 
life and destiny, so Mr. Elihu Vedder has re- 
produced Mr. Fitzgerald’s quatrains in a series 
of designs, mainly of a decorative character, 
which restate the problem in line and shade 
with such variations as spring from the intro- 
duction of another personal equation. An 
American artist has joined the Persian poet 
and the English translator, and the result is a 
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trio which presents the original strain in a 
richer, profounder harmony. 

The form in which the Rubdaiyat are now 
presented is the artist’s throughout, with as 
little mechanical aid as was possible. The 
original designs here engraved include the 
text in the half-cursive, half-formal char- 
acters which an artist would employ in 
order to adjust the relation of text to dec- 
oration. In the book the space assigned 
has been undisturbed, but the lettering has 
been replaced by careful hand-work in bold 
reproduction of the best type-forms. Excel- 
lent as this is, one wishes that the artist’s own 
hand had traced the characters, even at the 
risk of some slight obscurity ; there would 
have been a trifle more unification of text and 
design. The drawings thus amended have 
been reproduced by the albertype process, 
which is, in effect, a photographic fac-simile 
in a single color. The original designs in some 
cases had two tints, and there is, therefore, 
an occasional flatness in the reproductions 
when compared with the originals. While, as 
always happens in any mechanical process, 
some of the spiritual quality of the original 
work has evaporated, the loss is slighter than 
could have occurred in any translation where 
the activity of another mind found expression. 
In an engraving there may indeed be gain ; 
there can be no gain in a strictly mechanical 
process, but there are degrees of loss, and, 
short of a study of the orginal designs, the 
reproductior is quite as satisfactory as one 
could well ask. 

We have said that the form is the artist’s 
throughout, and it is a pleasure to see how 
minutely he has carried out his conception, 
leaving absolutely nothing to the printer but 
to take impressions of the prints furnished 
him by the artist, and nothing to the binder 
but to bind the leaves strongly together ; 
for the artist has supplied cover, title-page, 
printer’s device, and even lining-paper, and 
he has made all these apparently formal or 
conventional parts of the book instinct with 
the life of the book itself. Thus the swirl 
which appears on the cover is a deep note 
sounding at the very entrance of the book. 
It represents the moment and the instant of 
life, the gradual concentration of the elements, 
the pause as the movement is reversed, and 
then the ever-widening dispersion again into 
the primitive elements. Throughout the book 
this swirl recurs now and again; it is the bass 
in the harmony. The potter’s jar which forms 
the homely incident, so to speak, of the poem, 
is here, also, its full proportions interrupted by 
the vine-leaf, as in the poem the vine con- 
stantly runs athwart human life. Stars, too, 
there are, of differing magnitude, set in cloudy 
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heavens, as in the poem the astronomer is the 
poet, and celestial things are a part of the vici- 
nage of life. So, too, the background of the 
title-page is again the potter’s jar, in another 
form, with vine-leaves and grape-clusters, and 
suggestions of the elements of earth, air, and 
water, with the swirl of life drawing the 
thought to that firm central reality of To-day, 
which poet and artist alike seek by so many 
subtle means to make as real as they know it 
to be. The printer’s device presents a figure 
by a river-side launching paper boats in the 
stream, watching those which are on the tide, 
and holding another ready for venture. The 
lining-paper is a decorative composition of 
flower and fruit, with the trail of the serpent 
over it all, while the vine, emblematic of the 
good in life, sends out its tendrils. The fron- 
tispiece shows Omar in the midst of his com- 
panions, looking down from a vine-clad arch 
upon a group below, a tablet on the wall 
containing one of the quatrains: 


“* Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavor and dispute; 
Better be jocund with the fruitful grape 
Than sadden after none or bitter fruit.” 


By Omar are five companions bearing wine, 
or playing upon musical instruments, or lean- 
ing, with peacock fan in hand, in the opening 
of the arch,—all careless, or, if intent at all, 
intent on pleasure. Below are the ambitious 
warrior, the miser, the student, the theologian. 
Finally, facing the first stanzas of the poem, 
is Omar’s emblem of a nightingale singing on 
a skull, while the rose of yesterday is floating 
away on the stream. A worm has found its 
way into the bud and caused the leaves to 
fall from it. Again the swirl, while the 
crumpled leaves of the rose have a sugges- 
tion of repetition in the folds of the prophet’s 
mantle, upon which the title of the poem and 
the poet’s name are written. 

Thus the preliminaries of the work have 
already in a degree initiated the eye. A few 
simple symbols have been employed,a clew has 
been given to the mystery of the Rubdiyat, and 
the artist’s own temper and attitude have been 
shown. Indeed, it is worth while to halt a mo- 
ment at the frontispiece, which gathers the ex- 
ternal meaning of the poem into avery intelligi- 
ble, frank form, to observe the spirit in which 
Mr. Vedder has treated the subject, since it 
affords one key to his involution of the poem. 
He has refused to be bound by a strict obedi- 
ence to the letter of Omar Khayy4m’s poem ; 
he has been faithful to the spirit of it, so faith- 
ful that Omar might well say that this painter 
had carried his thought now and then a step 
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beyond on the same lines. In illustration of 
this, it is to be noted that there is no attempt at 
strict conformity with a Persian standard. The 
incident of Persia is treated as lightly as it is 
treated in Fitzgerald’s translation. One feels 
a subtle presence of the Persian mood, but 
he knows that as the poem transcends its 
locality, so the designs which accompany it 
ire not restricted by any hard and fast defi- 
nitions of East and West. Mr. Vedder neither 
follows a literal, archeological treatment, nor 
does he throw away the advantage offered by 
the remoteness in place and time of the poem. 
He has adopted, so to speak, a convention 
of his own, which is faithful to great types. 

Thus, to return to the frontispiece, the am- 
bitious warrior hints, in face and insignia, at 
Roman imperialism ; the theologian, at Ro- 
man ecclesiasticism ; the miser, at Moorish 
rapacity ; the scholar, at Eastern occult 
science. Indeed, one is permitted to fancy, 
from a certain resemblance in face and dress, 
a certain difference in expression, that Omar 
the chapleted poet looks down upon Omar 
the perplexed and inquiring astronomer. 
These characteristics are generalized rather 
than specialized ; as we said, there are hints of 
the types employed, and the spectator is neither 
teased into a learned inquiry nor annoyed by 
incongruities. He is simply freed from much 
concern as to the proprieties and bidden look 
straight at the men and women themselves. 

In the freedom of his use of the material 
at hand, Mr. Vedder has re-arranged the 
quatrains to suit the better purposes of the 
constructive art of the series. We cannot go 
through the work seriatim. Unless one had 
the design before him, an analysis of the 
motif in each would not be very profitable 
reading, and we should be tempted, more- 
over, into an interminable description, for the 
wealth of symbolism starts one perpetually on 
new roads of inquiry. A comment on the 
Rubaiyat would, from the nature of the verse, 
be itself a volume. Vedder’s designs supply 
such a comment, and when one comes to com- 
ment on the commentary —“ What! follow 
a man who is following a man!” 

Some glimpse can be had of the manifold 
interest of the work, by taking up the few 
examples* which are here reproduced through 
the medium of wood-engraving. The origi- 
nal drawings vary in size, but retain the same 
proportions; in the albertypes they are all 
brought to a scale of twelve inches in height 
by ninein breadth. The Cup of Death stands 
nearly midway in the series. It stands oppo- 
site the design of the Cup of Love, where 
Love, in the form of woman, offers the cup to 


* Reproduced by arrangement with Mr. Vedder and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publishers of 
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man, who takes it with hesitation, accepting 
it with one trembling hand, while with the 
other he doubts if he ought not to put aside 
the gift. ‘The contrast thus is a double one, 
for here it is Love who is constrained to drink 
of the cup offered by the angel of Death. 
With one hand he puts it to her lips, with the 
other he draws her, unresistant, to him. His 
wings, tipped with light, mark the activity of 
his being ; his face, fixed as fate, changes not, 
and his lips do not press Love's hand laid 
helpless on his arm. She, clad in a robe which 
has the lines of flame, her arm dropped list- 
lessly by her side, receives the cup as a fate, not 
as a gift. Her face has the calmness of sleep. 
It is noticeable how, with no river moving 
by, the figures nevertheless are, to the eye, 
moving down irresistibly into the fatal flood. 

This design is followed by the Suicide ; for 
if death is to be accepted in the same spirit as 
life is to be welcomed, then might one choose 
to take advantage of the offer, reach out for 
the cup, and drink the draught which is to 
bring a change. In the cripple who goes by, 
looking askance and with a certain severity 
of judgment upon the lifeless body, the artist 
has meant to typify the vast majority of man- 
kind who prefer to remain in this “ clay car- 
cass” with which they are familiar. He sees, 
however, only the clay carcass. ‘To us it is 
given to see the book which has absorbed the 
spirit of the man who lies there ; that is, we 
are advised by this that the man was a man 
of thought, and if a man of thought, then 
he was aware of the limitations of his bodily 
existence, and had known of the air of 
heaven, never breathed by the cripple. He 
has wounded himself in his head, for there 
was the seat of this higher knowledge; and 
as he lies, entangled in his earthly robes, 
the soul rises, flinging aside its garments, 
which float off as a vapor, and itself plunges 
upward to where the stars move in their fiery 
course. The motif reminds one, by contrast, 
of the well-known design by Blake, in his 
series illustrating Blair’s “ Grave,” where the 
soul is reluctant to leave the body, and 
hovers over it, drawn by its placid rest. 

One of the most notable of the designs 
not included in our examples takes its subject 
from the quatrain, 


“ The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


The recording angel, with unmoving eyes 
and lips, traces upon the leaves of a book; 
two figures attend it, one bringing, the other 
taking away, the record, seeing with painful 
gaze the crowd that comes and the crowd 


that goes; all three have their ears bandaged 
that they may not hear the cries of humanity. 
There is a dramatic painting of great power, 
by Armitage, in which the figures shown are 
those of noble Roman ladies witnessing a 
gladiatorial show. ‘The spectator does not 
see the show; he sees the reflection of it in 
the faces of these dames. Somewhat thus is 
it here. Without the lower helf of the design 
one might see in the faces of the three angels 
the sight they look upoa. A further appeal 
is made to the ear, to use a violent phrase ; 
for below, even reaching up to the bar of 
judgment, are supplicating hands— hands that 
are clasped in agonized entreaty ; hands of 
strong men ; hands of beautiful women ; hands 
which even touch the book of judgment as 
they strain upward, thrust, as it were, into the 
unpitying stone. Here the imagination of the 
artist makes a very quick impact upon the 
imagination of the spectator. . 

* Observe well the hands and feet,” says 
Blake, and the hands throughout this series 





are made significant. Very full of meaning is 
the design which symbolizes the verse, 
“Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake ; 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blacken’d, man’s forgiveness give—and take!” 

Here the pardon-giving and pardon-im- 
ploring hands, filled with the tangled skein of 
human life, are instinct with meaning ; they are 
thrust out of the dark mystery, and the tangled 
skein forms itself into that mystic swirl which 
is never absent from the painter’s thought. 








: me iuked ootheAtref Heaven ride, 
Werttnot a Shame-wer'tnota Shame forhit 1 
 Inthis clay carcass crippled toabide?. 
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The final design concerns the last two 
quatrains, with their tender im memoriam 
strain. Does death end all? Even the poet, 
who half suspects it, turns upon his own 
speculation, and seems to petition for at least 
a continuance of life in the memory of his 
friends. The poppies stand in the garden, but 
Love bends sorrowful over the grave upon 
which she has turned down the empty glass, 
the form of which, by the way, is from the 
shallow Persian wine-cup, the same form be- 
ing preserved throughout the work. 

The artist’s notes, which have helped us in 
our reading of his designs, give a quaint sig- 
nificance to his signature, which he fancies 
may represent the high and low notes, the 
light and shade in which the work is done. 
A broken reed has been hastily plucked and 
rudely fashioned, but the double pipe thus 
formed is yet capable of producing some 
music worthy of the listening ear. 

The designs thus rapidly described consti- 
tute but a small part of the work, which in- 
cludes some fifty-five pages. It has been 
impossible in this brief paper to attempt any 
interpretation of the synthesis of the artist’s 
complete work, but the reader will have 
caught some hints of it. It may be said, at 
least, that Mr. Vedder by his design has en- 
larged the compass of the whole poem. The 
Rubaiyat were in a measure fragmentary, al- 
though they may easily have answered to a 
whole in Omar’s mind. The quatrains by 
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Fitzgerald bring together the scattered parts, 
and hint at a series. As they now stand, in 
Mr. Vedder’s arrangement and with the en- 
richment of his decoration, they have taken 
on an almost systematic form. Certainly the 
work ought now to be regarded as a whole ; 
it has a firmness of conception which is 
largely due to the strong setting it has re- 
ceived, for Mr. Vedder's range of illustration 
has made the poem no longer a Persian song, 
but one to which voices contribute from many 
quarters. 

It is entirely possible to maintain that by 
this treatment the poem has gradually under- 
gone a transformation, and that it has been 
taken too seriously. There is, no doubt, a 
lightness in the verse itself, a delicate playing 
with forms and symbols that must not be 
pressed too closely for their meaning, and, 
in general, a view of life which is not neces- 
sarily even Omar's final creed. It is more to 
the point to consider what we now have as an 
independent song of life and death. Into this 
subject we do not purpose to go. Doubt- 
less the Rubaiyat, under Mr. Vedder's inter- 
pretation, echoes the strain which rises to 
many lips to-day. It is nevertheless quite per- 
missible for one to recognize the truth and 
the sadness and sweetness in it who yet finds 
the 72 Deum Laudamus a profounder hymn 
of humanity ; or, if he must seek an Oriental 
interpretation of the human and the divine, 
may be better satisfied with the Book of Job. 


H. E. Scudder. 
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THE OLD SEDAN CHAIR. 


“ What’s not destroy’d by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy—and where’s the May-pole in the Strand ?” 
Bramston’s “Art of Politics.’ 





'T STANDS in the stable-yard under the eaves, 

Propped up by a broom-stick and covered with leaves. 
It once was the pride of the gay and the fair, 

But now ’tis a ruin — that old Sedan chair. 


It is battered and tattered,— it little avails 

That once ‘it was lacquered, and glistened with nails; 
For its leather is cracked into lozenge and square — 
Like a canvas by Wilkie —that old Sedan chair! 














See,— here came the bearing-straps; here were the holes 
For the poles of the bearers— when once there were poles; 
It was cushioned with silk, it was wadded with hair— 

As the birds have discovered —that old Sedan chair. 





























“ Where’s Troy?” says the poet! Here, under the seat, 
Is a nest with four eggs ;—’tis the favored retreat 

Of the Muscovy hen, who has hatched, I dare swear, 
Quite an army of chicks in that old Sedan chair! 


And yet — can’t you fancy her face in the frame 

Of the window,— some high-headed damsel or dame, 
Be-patched and be-powdered, just set by the stair, 
While they raise up the lid of that old Sedan chair? 


Can’t you fancy Sir Plume, as beside her he stands, 
With his ruffles a-droop on his delicate hands,— 
With his cinnamon coat, and his laced solitaire,— 
As he lifts her out light from that old Sedan chair? 








Then it swings away slowly. Ah, many a league 

It has trotted ‘twixt sturdy-legged Terence and Teague ; 
Stout fellows,— but prone, on a question of fare, 

To brandish the poles of that old Sedan chair! 


It has waited by portals where Garrick has played ; 


It has waited by Heidegger’s “ Grand Masquerade ” ; 
For my Lady Codille,—for my Lady Bellair, 
It has waited — and waited, that old Sedan chair. 


Oh, the scandals it knows! Oh, the tales it could tell 
Of Drum and Ridotto, of Rake and of Belle,— 

Of Cock-fight and Levee, and (scarcely more rare!) 
Of Féte-days at Tyburn — that old Sedan chair! 


“ Heu ! quantum mutata,” 1 say as | go. 
It deserves better fate than a stable-yard, though! 
We must furbish it up, and dispatch it,—‘ With Care "— 
To a Fine-Art Museum —that old Sedan chair! 
Austin 


Dobson. 





THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “ Venetian Life,’’ “A Chance Acquaintance,” “A Modern Instance,” “A Woman’s Reason,” etc. 


I. 


Wuen Bartley Hubbard went to interview 
Silas Lapham for the “ Solid Men of Boston” 
series, which he undertook to finish up in “The 
Events,” after he replaced their original project- 
or on that newspaper, Lapham received him in 
his private office by previous appointment. 

“Walk right in!” he called out to the 
journalist, whom he caught sight of through 
the door of the counting-room. 

He did not rise from the desk at which he 
was writing, but he gave Bartley his left hand 
for welcome, and he rolled his large head in 
the direction of a vacant chair. “Sit down! 
I'll be with you in just half a minute.” 

“Take your time,” said Bartley, with the 
ease he instantly felt. “I’m in no hurry.” 
He took a note-book from his pocket, laid it 
on his knee, and began to sharpen a pencil. 

“There!” Lapham pounded with his great 
hairy fist on the envelope he had been ad- 
dressing. “ William!” he called out, and he 
handed the letter to a boy who came to get 
it. “I want that to go right away. Well, sir,” 
he continued, wheeling round in his leather- 
cushioned swivel-chair, and facing Bartley, 
seated so near that their knees almost touched, 
“so you want my life, death, and Christian 
sufferings, do you, young man ?” 

“That’s what I’m after,” said Bartley. 
“Your money or your life.” 

“T guess you wouldn’t want my life without 
the money,” said Lapham, as if he were willing 
to prolong these moments of preparation. 

“Take ’em both,” Bartley suggested. 
* Don’t want your money without your life, 
if you come to that. But you're just one mill- 
ion times more interesting to the public than 
if you hadn’t a dollar; and you know that as 
well as I do, Mr. Lapham. There’s no use 
beating about the bush,” 

“ No,” said Lapham, somewhat absently. He 
put out his huge foot and pushed the ground- 
glass door shut between his little den and the 
book-keepers, in their larger den outside. 

“In personal appearance,” wrote Bartley 
in the sketch for which he now studied his 
subject, while he waited* patiently for him to 
continue, “ Silas Lapham is a fine type of the 
successful American. He has a square, bold 
chin, only partially concealed by the short, 
teddish-gray beard, growing to the edges of 
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his firmly closing lips. His nose is short and 
straight ; his forehead good, but broad rather 
than high ; his eyes blue, and with a light in 
them that is kindly or sharp according to his 
mood. He is of medium height, and fills an 
average arm-chair with a solid bulk, which, 
on the day of our interview, was unpreten- 
tiously clad in a business suit of blue serge. 
His head droops somewhat from a short neck, 
which does not trouble itself to rise far from 
a pair of massive shoulders.” 

“IT don’t know as I know just where you 
want me to begin,” said Lapham. 

“ Might begin with your birth ; that’s where 
most of us begin,” replied Bartley. 

A gleam of humorous appreciation shot 
into Lapham’s blue eyes. 

“T didn’t know whether you wanted me to 
go quite so far back as that,” he said. “ But 
there’s no disgrace in having been born, and 
I was born in the State of Vermont, pretty 
well up under the Canada line—so well up, in 
fact, that I came very near being an adoptive 
citizen; for I was bound to be an American 
of some sort, from the word Go! That was 
about — well, let me see!—pretty near sixty 
years ago: this is’75,and that was’20. Well, 
say I’m fifty-five years old ; and I’ve dived’em, 
too; not an hour of waste time about me, any- 
wheres! I was born on a farm, and " 

“ Worked in the fields summers and went 
to school winters: regulation thing?” Bartley 
cut in, 

“ Regulation thing,” said Lapham, accept- 
ing this irreverent version of his history 
somewhat dryly. 

“Parents poor, of course,” suggested the 
journalist. “ Any barefoot business? Early 
deprivations of any kind, that would encour- 
age the youthful reader to go and do likewise ? 
Orphan myself, you know,” said Bartley, 
with a smile of cynical good comradery. 

Lapham looked at him silently, and then 
said with quiet self-respect, “I guess if you see 
these thingsas a joke, my life wont interes# you.” 

“Oh, yes, it will,” returned Bartley, un- 
abashed. “You'll see; it'll come out all 
right.” And in fact it did so, in the interview 
which Bartley printed. 

“ Mr. Lapham,” he wrote, “ passed rapidly 
over the story of his early life, its poverty 
and its hardships, sweetened, however, by the 
recollections of a devoted mother, and a father 
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who, if somewhat her inferior in education, 
was no less ambitious for the advancement 
of his children. They were quiet, unpreten- 
tious people, religious, after the fashion of 
that time, and of sterling morality, and they 
taught their children the simple virtues of the 
Old Testament and Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Bartley could not deny himself this gibe ; 
but he trusted to Lapham’s unliterary habit 
of mind for his security in making it, and 
most other people would consider it sincere 
reporter’s rhetoric. 

“You know,” he explained to Lapham, 
“that we have to look at all these facts as 
material, and we get the habit of classifying 
them. Sometimes a leading question will 
draw out a whole line of facts that a man 
himself would never think of.” He went on 
to put several queries, and it was from Lap- 
ham’s answers that he generalized the history 
of his childhood. “ Mr. Lapham, although 
he did not dwell on his boyish trials and strug- 
gles, spoke of them with deep feeling and an 
abiding sense of their reality.” This was what 
he added in the interview, and by the time 
he had got Lapham past the period where 
risen Americans are all pathetically alike in 
their narrow circumstances, their sufferings, 
and their aspirations, he had beguiled him 
into forgetfulness of the check he had re- 
ceived, and had him talking again in perfect 
enjoyment of his autobiography. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Lapham, in a strain which 
Bartley was careful not to interrupt again, “a 
man never sees all that his mother has been 
to him till it’s too late to let her know that 
he sees it. Why, my mother —” he stopped. 
“It gives me a lump in the throat,” he said 
apologetically, with an attempt at a laugh. 
Then he went on: “She was a little, frail 
thing, not bigger than a good-sized intermedi- 
ate school-girl ; but she did the whole work of 
a family of boys, and boarded the hired men 
besides. She cooked, swept, washed, ironed, 
made and mended from daylight till dark— 
and from dark till daylight, I was going to 
say; for I don’t know how she got any time 
for sleep. But I suppose she did. She got 
time to go to church, and to teach us to read 
the Bible, and to misunderstand it in the old 
way. She was good, But it aint her on her 
knees in church that comes back to me so 
much like the sight of an angel, as her on 
her knees before me at night, washing my 
poor, dirty little feet, that I’d run bare in all 
day, and making me decent for bed. There 
were six of us boys; it seems to me we were 
all of a size; and she was just so careful with 
all of us. I can feel her hands on my feet 
~ ” Bartley looked at Lapham’s No, 1o 

ts and softly whistled through his teeth. 


“We were patched all over; but we wa’n’t 
ragged. / don’t know how she got through 
it. She didn’t seem to think it was anything ; 
and I guess it was no more than my father 
expected of her. e'worked like a horse in 
doors and out—up at daylight, feeding the 
stock, and groaning round all day with his 
rheumatism, but not stopping.” 

Bartley hid a yawn over his note-book, and 
probabiy, if he could have spoken his mind, 
he would have suggested to Lapham that he 
was not there for the purpose of interviewing 
his ancestry. But Bartley had learned to 
practice a patience with his victims which he 
did not always feel, and to feign an interest 
in their digressions till he could bring them 
up with a round turn. 

“T tell you,” said Lapham, jabbing, the 
point of his penknife into the writing-pad on 
the desk before him, “when I hear women 
complaining nowadays that their lives are 
stunted and empty, I want to tell ’em about 
my mother’s life. / could paint it out for ’em.” 

Bartley saw his opportunity at the word 
paint, and cut in. “And you say, Mr. Lap- 
ham, that you discovered this mineral paint 
on the old farm yourself?” 

Lapham acquiesced in the return to busi- 
ness. “J didn’t discover it,” he said, scrupu- 
lously. “ My father found it one day, in a hole 
made by a tree blowing down. There it was, 
laying*loose in the pit, and sticking to the 
roots that had pulled up a big cake of dirt 
with ’em. / don’t know what give him the 
idea that there was money in it, but he did 
think so from the start. I guess, if they’d had 
the word in those days, they’d considered him 
pretty much of a crank about it. He was try- 
ing as long as he lived to get that paint 
introduced ; but he couldn’t make it go. The 
country was so poor they couldn’t paint 
their houses with anything; and father hadn’t 
any facilities. It got to be a kind of joke 
with us; and I guess that paint-mine did as 
much as any one thing to make us boys clear 
out as soon as we got old enough. All my 
brothers went West and took up land; but I 
hung on to New England, and I hung on to 
the old farm, not because the paint-mine was 
on it, but because the old house was—and 
the graves. Well,” said Lapham, as if un- 
willing to give himself too much credit, 
“ there wouldn’t been any market for it, any- 
way. You can go through that part of the 
State and buy more farms than you can shake 
a stick at for less money than it cost to build 
the barns on ’em. Of course, it’s turned out 
a good thing. I keep the old house up in 
good shape, and we spend a month or so 
there every summer. M’ wife kind of likes it, 
and the girls. Pretty place; sightly all round 
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it. I’ve got a force of men at work there the 
whole time, and I’ve got a man and his wife in 
the house. Had a family meeting there last 
year; the whole connection from out West. 
There!” Lapham rose from his seat and took 
down a large warped, unframed photograph 
from the top of his desk, passing his hand 
over it, and then blowing vigorously upon it, to 
clear it of the dust. “ There we are, a//of us.” 

“TI don’t need to look twice at you,” said 
Bartley, putting his finger on one of the heads. 

“Well, that’s Bill,” said Lapham, with a 
gratified laugh. “He’s about as brainy as any 
of us, I guess. He’s one of their leading law- 
yers, out Dubuque way; been judge of the 
Common Pleas once or twice. That's his son 
—just graduated at Yale—alongside of my 
youngest girl. Good-looking chap, aint he?” 

“ She’s a good-looking chap,” said Bartley, 
with prompt irreverence. He hastened to add, 
at the frown which gathered between Lap- 
ham’s eyes, “ What a beautiful creature she 
is! What a lovely, refined, sensitive face! 
And she looks good, too.” 

“ She is good,” said the father, relenting. 

“ And, after all, that’s about the best thing 
in a woman,” said the potential reprobate. 
“Tf my wife wasn’t good enough to keep 
both of us straight, I don’t know what would 
become of me.” 

“ My other daughter,” said Lapham, indi- 
cating a girl with eyes that showed large, 
and a face of singular gravity. “ Mis’ Lapham,” 
he continued, touching his wife’s effigy with 
his little finger. “My brother Willard and 
his family — farm at Kankakee. Hazard Lap- 
ham and his wife — Baptist preacherin Kansas. 
Jim and his three girls —milling business at 
Minneapolis. Ben and his family — practicing 
medicine in Fort Wayne.” 

The figures were clustered in an irregular 
group in front of an old farm-house, whose 
original ugliness had been smartened up with 
a coat of Lapham’s own paint and heightened 
with anincongruous piazza. The photographer 
had not been able to conceal the fact that 
they were all decent, honest-looking, sensible 
people, with a very fair share of beauty among 
the young girls ; some of these were extremely 
pretty, in fact. He had put them into awk- 
ward and constrained attitudes, of course; 
and they all looked asif they had the instrument 
of torture which photographers call a head- 
rest under theit occiputs. Here and there an 
elderly lady’s face was a mere blur; and some of 
the younger children had twitched themselves 
into wavering shadows, and might have passed 
for spirit-photographs of their own little ghosts. 
It was the standard family-group photograph, 
in which most Americans have figured at some 
time or other; and Lapham exhibited a just 


satisfaction in it. “ I presume,” he musedaloud, 
as he put it back on top of his desk, “that we 
sha’n’t soon get together again, all of us.” 

“And you say,” suggested Bartley, “that 
you staid right along on the old place, when 
the rest cleared out West ?” 

“ No-o-0-0,” said Lapham, with a long, loud 
drawl ; “I cleared out West too, first off. Went 
to Texas. ‘Texas was all the cry in those days 
But I got enough of the Lone Star in abou, 
three months, and I come beck with the idea 
that Vermont was good enough for me.” 

“ Fatted calf business ?” queried Bartley, 
with his pencil poised above his note-book. 

“]T presume they were glad to see me,” 
said Lapham, with dignity. “ Mother,” he 
added gently, “died that winter, and I staid 
on with father. I buried him in the spring; 
and then I came down to a little place called 
Lumberville, and picked up what jobs I could 
get. I worked round at the saw-mills, and I 
was ostler awhile at the hotel —I always did 
like a good horse. Well, I wa'n’t exactly a 
college graduate, and I went to school odd 
times. I got to driving the stage after while, 
and by and by I dought the stage and run 
the business myself. Then I hired the tavern- 
stand, and — well, to make a long story short, 
then I got married. Yes,” said Lapham, 
with pride, “I married the school-teacher. 
We did pretty well with the hotel, and my 
wife she was always at me to paint up. Well, 
I put it off, and fwf it off, as a man will, till 
one day I give in, and says I, ‘ Well, 4/s 
paint up. Why, Pert,’—m’wife’s name’s Per- 
sis—‘ I’ve got a whole paint-mine out on 
the farm. Let’s go out and look at it.’ So we 
drove out. I'd let the place for seventy-five 
dollars a year to a shifless kind of a Kanuck 
that had come down that way ; and I’d hated 
to see the house with him in it ; but we drove 
out one Saturday afternoon, and we brought 
back about a bushel of the stuff in the buggy- 
seat, and I tried it crude, and I tried it burnt; 
and I likedit. M’wife she liked it, too. There 
wa’n’t any painter by trade in the village, and 
I mixed it myself. Well, sir, that tavern’s got 
that coat of paint on it yet, and it haint ever 
had any other, and I don’t know’s it ever will. 
Well, you know, I felt as if it was a kind of a 
harumscarum experiment, all the while; and 
I presume I shouldn’t have tried it, but [ 
kind of liked to do it because father’d always 
set so much store by his paint-mine. And 
when I’d got the first coat on,”——- Lapham 
called it cut,— “I presume I must have set 
as much as half an hour, looking at it and 
thinking how he would have enjoyed it. I’ve 
had my share of luck in this world, and I 
aint a-going to complain on my ewn account, 
but I’ve noticed that most things get along 
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too late for most people. It made me feel 
bad, and it took all the pride out my success 
with the paint, thinking of father. Seemed tome 
I might ’a’ taken more interest in it when he 
was by to see; but we’ve got to live and learn. 
Well, I called my wife out,—I’d tried it on 
the back of the house, you know,— and she 
left her dishes;—I can remember she came 
out with her sleeves rolled up and set down 
alongside of me on the trestle,— and says I, 
‘What do you think, Persis?’ And says she, 
‘ Well, you haint got a paint-mine, Silas Lap- 
ham; you’ve got a go/d-mine.’ She always 
was just so enthusiastic about things. Well, 
it was just after two or three boats had 
burnt up out West, and a lot of lives lost, and 
there was a great cry about non-inflammable 
paint, and I guess that was what was in her 
mind. ‘Well, I guess it aint any gold-mine, 
Persis,’ says I ; ‘ but I guess it zs a paint-mine. 
I’m going to have it analyzed, and if it turns 
out what I think it is, I’m going to work 
it, And if father hadn’t had such along name, 
I should call it the Nehemiah Lapham Min- 
eral Paint. But, any rate, every barrel of it, and 
every keg, and every bottle, and every package, 
big or little, has got to have the initials and 
figures N. L. f. 1835, S. L. t. 1855, on it. Father 
found it in 1835, and I tried it in 1855.’” 

“«S, T.— 1860—X.’ business,” said Bartley. 

“Yes,” said Lapham, “ but I hadn’t heard 
of Plantation Bitters then, and I hadn’t seen 
any of the fellow’s labels. I set to work and 
I got a man down from Boston; and I carried 
him out to the farm, and he analyzed it — 
made a regular job of it. Well, sir, we built 
a kiln, and we kept a lot of that paint-ore red- 
hot for forty-eight hours; kept the Kanuck 
and his family up, firing. The presence of 
iron in the ore showed with the magnet from 
the start; and when he came to test it, he 
found out that it contained about seventy-five 
per cent. of the peroxide of iron.” 

Lapham pronounced the scientific phrases 
with a sort of reverent satisfaction, as if awed 
through his pride by a little lingering uncer- 
tainty as to what peroxide was. He accented 
it as if it were purr-ox-eyed; and Bartley 
had to get him to spell it. 

“Well, and what then?” he asked, when 
he had made a note of the percentage. 

“ What then ?” echoed Lapham. “Well, then, 
the fellow set down and told me, ‘ You’ve got 
a paint here,’ says he, ‘that’s going to drive 
every other mineral paint out of the market. 
Why,’ says he, ‘it'll drive ’em right into the 
Back Bay!’ Of course, / didn’t know what 
the Back Bay was then; but I begun to 
open my eyes; thought I’d had ’em open 
before, but I guess I hadn’t. Says he, ‘ That 
paint has got hydraulic cement in it, and it 


can stand fire and water and acids’; he 
named over a lot of things. Says he, ‘It'll 
mix easily with linseed oil, whether you want 
to use it boiled or raw; and it aint a-going to 
crack nor fade any; and it aint a-going to 
scale. When you’ve got your arrangements 
for burning it properly, you’re going to have 
a paint that will stand like the everlasting 
hills, in every climate under the sun.’ Then 
he went into a lot of particulars, and I begun 
to think he was drawing a long bow, and 
meant to make his bill accordingly. So I 
kept pretty cool; but the fellow’s bill didn’t 
amount to anything hardly —said I might 
pay him after I got going; young chap, and 
pretty easy; but every word he said was 
gospel. Well, I aint a-going to brag up my 
paint ; I don’t suppose you came here to hear 
me blow e 

“Oh, yes, I did,” said Bartley. “That’s 
what I want. Tell all there is to tell, and 
I can boil it down afterward. A man can’t 
make a greater mistake with a reporter than 
to hold back anything out of modesty. It 
may be the very thing we want to know. 
What we want is the whole truth, and more ; 
we've got so much modesty of our own that 
we can temper almost any statement. 

Lapham looked as if he did not quite like 
this tone, and he resumed a little more quietly. 
“Oh, there isn’t really very much more to say 
about the paint itself. But you can use it for 
almost anything where a paint is wanted, in- 
side or out. It'll prevent decay, and it’ll stop 
it, after it’s begun, in tin or iron. You can 
paint the inside of a cistern or a bath-tub 
with it, and water wont hurt it; and you can 
paint a steam-boiler with it, and heat wont. 
You can cover a brick wall with it, or a rail- 
road car, or the deck of a steam-boat, and you 
can’t do a better thing for either.” 

“ Never tried it on the human conscience, 
I suppose,” suggested Bartley. 

“No, sir,” replied Lapham, gravely. “I 
guess you want to keep that as free from paint 
as you can, if you want much use of it. I 
never cared to try any of it on mine.” Lap- 
ham suddenly lifted his bulk up out of his 
swivel-chair, and led the way out into the 
wareroom beyond the office partitions, where 
rows and ranks of casks, barrels, and kegs 
stretched dimly back to the rear of the build- 
ing, and diffused an honest, clean, wholesome 
smell of oil and paint. Thef were labeled 
and branded as containing each so many 
pounds of Lapham’s Mineral Paint, and each 
bore the mystic devices, WV. Z. /, 7835 — S. 
L. t. 1855. “There!” said Lapham, kicking 
one of the largest casks with the toe of his 
boot, “that’s about our biggest package ; and 
here,” he added, laying his hand affectionately 
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on the head of a very small keg, as if it were 
the head of a child, which it resembled in 
size, “this is the smallest. We used to put 
the paint on the market dry, but now we grind 
every ounce of it in oil — very best quality of 
linseed oil — and warrant it. We find it gives 
more satisfaction. Now, come back to the 
office, and I’ll show you our fancy brands.” 

It was very cool and pleasant in that dim 
wareroom, with the rafters showing overhead 
in a cloudy perspective, and darkening away 
into the perpetual twilight at the rear of the 
building ; and Bartley had found an agreeable 
seat on the head of a half-barrel of the paint, 
which he was reluctant to leave. But he rose 
and followed the vigorous lead of Lapham 
back to the office, where the sun of a long 
summer afternoon was just beginning to glare 
in at the window. On shelves opposite Lap- 
ham’s desk were tin cans of various sizes, 
arranged in tapering cylinders, and showing, 
in a pattern diminishing toward the top, the 
same label borne by the casks and barrels in 
the wareroom. Lapham merely waved his 
hand toward these; but when Bartley, after a 
comprehensive glance at them, gave his whole 
attention to a row of clean, smooth jars, 
where different tints of the paint showed 
through flawless glass, Lapham smiled and 
waited in pleased expectation. 

“ Hello!” said Bartley. “ That’s pretty!” 

“ Yes,” assented Lapham, “ it is rather nice. 
It’s our latest thing, and we find it takes with 
customers first-rate. Look here!” he said, 
taking down one of the jars, and pointing to 
the first line of the label. 

Bartley read, “ THE PERSIS BRAND,” 
and then he looked at Lapham and smiled. 

“After Aer, of course,” said Lapham. 
“Got it up and put the first of it on the 
market her last birthday. She was pleased.” 

“ T should think she might have been,” said 
Bartley, while he made a note of the appear- 
ance of the jars. 

“T don’t know about your mentioning it in 
your interview,” said Lapham, dubiously. 

“ That’s going into the interview, Mr. Lap- 
ham, if nothing else does. Got a wife myself, 
and I know just how you feel.” It was in the 
dawn of Bartley’s prosperity on the “ Boston 


. Events,” before his troubles with Marcia had 


seriously begun. 

“Is that so?” said Lapham, recognizing 
with a smile another of the vast majority of 
married Americans ; a few hate their wives, 
but nearly all the rest think them supernal in 
intelligence and capability. “ Well,” he added, 
“ we must see about that. Where’d you say 
you lived ?” 

“ We don’t live; we board. Mrs. Nash, 13 
Canary Place.” 
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“ Well, we’ve all got to commence that 
way,” suggested Lapham, consolingly. 

“Yes; but we’ve about got to the end of 
our string. I expect to be under a roof of 
my own on Clover street before long. I sup- 
pose,” said Bartley, returning to business, 
“that you didn’t let the grass grow under your 
feet much after you found out what was in 
your paint-mine ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answered Lapham, withdrawing 
his eyes from a long stare at Bartley, in which 
he had been seeing himself a young man again, 
in the first days of his married life. “I went 
right back to Lumberville and sold out every- 
thing, and put all I could rake and scrape 
together into paint. And Mis’ Lapham was 
with me every time. No hang back about 
her. 1 tell you she was a woman /” 

Bartley laughed. “ That’s the sort most of 
us marry.” 

“ No, we don’t,” said Lapham. “ Most of 
us marry silly little girls grown up to Zook like 
women.” 

“Well, I guess that’s about so,” assented 
Bartley, as if upon second thought. 

“If it hadn’t been for her,” resumed Lap- 
ham, “the paint wouldn’t have come to any- 
thing. I used to tell her it wa’n’t the seventy- 
five per cent. of purr-ox-eyed of iron in the ore 
that made that paint go; it was the seventy- 
five per cent. of purr-ox-eyed of iron in Aer.” 

“ Good!” cried Bartley. “ I'll tell Marcia 
that.” 

“Tn less’n six months there wa’n’t a board- 
fence, nor a bridge-girder, nor a dead wall, nor 
a barn, nor a face of rock in that whole region 
that didn’t have ‘ Lapham’s Mineral Paint — 
Specimen ’ on it in the three colors we begun 
by making.” Bartley had taken his seat on the 
window-sill, and Lapham, standing before him, 
now put up his huge foot close to Bartley’s 
thigh ; neither of them minded that. 

“ T’ve heard a good deal of talk about that 
S. T.— 1860 — X. man, and the stove-black- 
ing man, and the kidney-cure man, because 
they advertised in that way; and I’ve read 
articles about it in the papers; but I don’t 
see where the joke comes in, exactly. So 
long as the people that own the barns and 
fences don’t object, I don’t see what the pub- 
lic has got to do with it. And I never saw any- 
thing so very sacred about a big rock, along 
a river or in a pasture that it wouldn’t do to 
put mineral paint on it in three colors. I wish 
some of the people that talk about the land- 
scape, and write about it, had to bu’st one of 
them rocks out of the landscape with powder, 
or dig a hole to bury it in, as we used to have 
to do up on the farm; I guess they'd sing a 
little different tune about the profanation of 
scenery. There aint any man enjoys a sightly 
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bit of nature—a smooth piece of interval, 
with half a dozen good-sized wine-glass elms 
in it—more than / do. But I aint a-going 
to stand up for every big ugly rock I come 
across, as if we were all aset of dumn Druids. 
I say the landscape was made for man, and 
not man for the landscape.” 

“Yes,” said Bartley, carelessly ; “it was 
made for the stove-polish man and the 
kidney-cure man.” 

“It was made for any man that knows 
how to use it,” Lapham returned, insensible 
to Bartley’s irony. “Let ’em go and live 
with nature in the winéer, up there along the 
Canada line, and I guess they’ll get enough 
of her for one while. Well—where was I?” 

“ Decorating the landscape,” said Bartley. 

“ Yes, sir; I started right there at Lumber- 
ville, and it give the place a start, too. You 
wont find it on the map now; and you wont 
find it in the gazetteer. I give a pretty good 
lump of money to build a town-hall, about five 
years back, and the first meeting they held in 
it they voted to change the name,— Lumber- 
ville wa’n’¢ a name,— and it’s Lapham now.” 

“Isn’t it somewhere up in that region that 
they get the old Brandon red?” asked Bartley. 

“We're about fifty miles from Brandon. 
The Brandon’s a good paint,” said Lapham, 
conscientiously. “ Like to show you round 
up at our place some odd time, if you get off.” 

“Thanks. I should like it first-rate. Works 
there ?” 

“Yes; Works there. Well, sir, just about 
the time I gct started, the war broke out; 
and it knocked my paint higher than a kite. 
The thing dropped perfectly dead. I pre- 
sume that if I’d had any sort of influence, I 
might have got it into government hands, for 
gun-carriages and army-wagons, and may be 
on board government vessels. But I hadn’t, 
and we had to face the music. I was about 
broken-hearted, but m’wife she looked at it 
another way. ‘/ guess it’s a providence,’ 
says she. ‘Silas, I guess you’ve got a coun- 
try that’s worth fighting for. Any rate, you 
better go out and give it a chance.’ Well, 
sir, I went. I knew she meant business. It 
might kill her to have me go, but it would 
kill her sure if I staid. She was one of 
that kind. I went. Her last words was, ‘ I'll 
look after the paint, Si.’ We hadn’t but just 
one little girl then—boy’d died,—and Mis’ 
Lapham’s mother was livin’ with us; and I 
knew if times did anyways come up again, 
m’wife’d know just what to do. So I went. 
I got through; and you can call me Colonel, 
if you want to. Feel there!” Lapham took 
Bartley’s thumb and forefinger and put them 
on a bunch in his leg, just above the knee. 
“ Anything hard?” 


“ Ball?” 

Lapham nodded. “Gettysburg. That’s my 
thermometer. If it wa’n’t for that, I shouldn’t 
know enough to come in when it rains.” 

Bartley laughed at a joke which betrayed 
some evidences of wear. “And when you 
came back, you took hold of the paint and 
rushed it.” 

“ T took hold of the paint and rushed it —all 
I could,” said Lapham, with less satisfaction 
than he had hitherto shown in his autobiog- 
raphy. “ But I found that I had got back to 
another world. The day of small things was past, 
and I don’t suppose it will ever come again in 
this country. My wife was at me all the time to 
take a partner — somebody with capital; but 
I couldn’t seem to bear the idea. That paint 
was like my own blood to me. To have any- 
body else concerned in it was like — well, I 
don’t know what. I saw it was the thing to 
do; but I tried to fight it off, and I tried to 
joke it off. I used to say, ‘ Why didn’t you 
take a partner yourself, Persis, while I was 
away?’ And she’d say, ‘ Well, if you hadn’t 
come back, I should, Si.’ Always aid like a 
joke about as well as any woman / ever saw. 
Well, I had to come to it. I took a partner.” 
Lapham dropped the bold blue eyes with 
which he had been till now staring into Bart- 
ley’s face, and the reporter knew that here 
was a place for asterisks in his interview, if 
interviews were faithful. “He had money 
enough,” continued Lapham, with a sup- 
pressed sigh; “ but he didn’t know anything 
about paint. We hung on together for a year 
or two. And then we quit.” 

“ And he had the experience,” suggested 
Bartley, with companionable ease. 

“ T had some of the experience too,” said 
Lapham, with a scowl; and Bartley divined, 
through the freemasonry of all who have sore 
places in their memories, that this was a point 
which he must not touch again. 

“ And since that, I suppose, you’ve played 
it alone.” 

“ |’ve played it alone.” 

“You must ship some of this paint of 
yours to foreign countries, Colonel?” sug- 
gested Bartley, putting on a professional air. 

“ We ship it to all parts ofthe world. It goes 
to South America, lots of it. It goes to Aus- 
tralia, and it goes to India, and it goes to 
China, and it goes to the Cape of Good Hope. 
It'll stand any climate. Of course, we don’t 
export these fancy brands much. They’re for 
home use. But we’re introducing them else- 
where. Here.” Lapham pulled open a drawer, 
and showed Bartley a lot of labels in different 
languages — Spanish, French, German, and 
Italian. “ We expect to do a good business 
in all those countries. We’ve got our agen- 
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cies in Cadiz now, and in Paris, and in Ham- 
burg, and in Leghorn. It’s a thing that’s 
bound to make its way. Yes, sir. Wherever a 
man has got a ship, or a bridge, or a dock, or 
a house, or a ‘car, or a fence, or a pig-pen, 
anywhere in God’s universe, to paint, that’s 
the paint for him, and he’s bound to find it 
out sooner or later. You pass a ton of that 
paint dry through a blast-furnace, and you'll 
get a quarter of a ton of pig-iron. I believe 
in my paint. I believe it’s a blessing to the 
world. When folks come in, and kind of smell 
round, and ask me what I mix it with, I 
always say, ‘ Well, in the first place, I mix it 
with Faith, and after that I grind it up with 
the best quality of boiled linseed oil that 
money will buy.’” 

Lapham took out his watch and looked at 
it, and Bartley perceived that his audience 
was drawing to a close. “’F you ever want 
to run down and take a look at our Works, 
pass you over the road,”—he called it rud,— 
“and it sha’n’t cost you a cent.” 

“Well, may be I shall, sometime,” said 
Bartley. “ Good afternoon, Colonel.” 

“ Good afternoon. Or—hold on! My 
horse down there yet, William?” he called to 
the young man in the counting-room, who 
had taken his letter at the beginning of the 
interview. “Oh! All right!” he added, in 
response to something the young man said. 
“Can’t I set you down somewhere, Mr. 
Hubbard? I’ve got my horse at the door, and 
I can drop you on my way home. I’m going 
to take Mis’ Lapham to look at a house I’m 
driving piles for, down on the New Land.” 

“ Don’t care if I do,” said Bartley. 

Lapham put on a straw hat, gathered up 
some papers lying on his desk, pulled down 
its rolling cover, turned the key in it, and 
gave the papers to an extremely handsome 
young woman at one of the desks in the outer 
office. She was stylishly dressed, as Bartley 
saw, and her smooth, yellow hair was sculp- 
turesquely waved over a low, white forehead. 
“ Here,” said Lapham, with the same prompt, 
gruff kindness that he had used in addressing 
the young man, “I want you should put 
these in shape, and give me a type-writer copy 
to-morrow.” 

“What an uncommonly pretty girl!” said 
Bartley, as they descended the rough stair- 
way and found their way out to the street, past 
the dangling rope of a block and tackle wander- 
ing up into the cavernous darkness overhead. 

“ She does her work,” said Lapham, shortly. 

Bartley mounted to the left side of the open 
buggy standing at thecurb-stone, and Lapham, 
gathering up the hitching-weight, slid it under 
the buggy-seat and mounted beside him. 

“No chance to speed a horse here, of 
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course,” said Lapham, while the horse with a 
spirited gentleness picked her way, with a 
high, long action, over the pavement of the 
street. The streets were all narrow, and most 
of them crooked, in that quarter of the town; 
but at the end of one the spars of a vessel 
penciled themselves delicately against the cool 
blue of the afternoon sky. The air was full of 
a smell pleasantly compounded of oakum, of 
leather, and of oil. 1t was not the busy season, 
and they met only two or three trucks heavily 
straggling towardethe wharf with their long 
string teams; but the cobble-stones of the 
pavement were worn with the dint of ponder- 
ous wheels, and discolored with iron-rust from 
them; here and there, in wandering streaks 
over its surface, was the gray stain of the salt 
water with which the street had been sprinkled. 

After an interval of some minutes, which 
both men spent in looking round the dash- 
board from opposite sides to watch the stride 
of the horse, Bartley said, with a light sigh, 
“ T had a colt once down in Maine that step- 
ped just like that mare.” 

“ Well!” said Lapham, sympathetically rec- 
ognizing the bond that this fact created be- 
tween them. “Well, now, I tell you what you 
do. You let me come for you ’most any after- 
noon, now, and take you out over the Milldam, 
and speed this mare a little. I’d like to show 
you what this mare can do. Yes, I would.” 

“ All right,” answered Bartley; “ I'll let you 
know my first day off.” 

“ Good,” cried Lapham. 

“ Kentucky?” queried Bartley. 

“ No, sir. I don’t ride behind anything but 
Vermont; never did. Touch of Morgan, of 
course ; but you can’t have much Morgan in a 
horse if you want speed. Hambletonian mostly. 
Where'd you say you wanted to get out?” 

“TI guess you may put me down at the 
‘ Events’ office, just round thecorner here. I’ve 
got to write up this interview while it’s fresh.” 

“ All right,” said Lapham, impersonally 
assenting to Bartley’s use of him as material. 

He had not much to complain of in Bartley’s 
treatment, unless it was the strain of extrava- 
gant compliment which it involved. But the 
flattery was mainly for the paint, whose virtues 
Lapham did not believe could be overstated, 
and himself and his history had been treated 
with as much respect as Bartley was capable 
of showing any one. He made a very pictur- 
esque thing of the discovery of the paint-mine. 
“Deep in the heart of the virgin forests of Ver- 
mont, far up toward the line of the Canadian 
snows, on a desolate mountain-side, where an 
autumnal storm had done its wild work, and 
the great trees, strewn hither and thither, bore 
witness to its violence, Nehemiah Lapham dis- 
covered, just forty years ago, the mineral 
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which the alchemy of his son’s enterprise and 
energy has transmuted into solid ingots of the 
most precious of metals. The colossal fortune 
of Colonel Silas Lapham lay at the bottom 
of a hole which an uprooted tree had dug for 
him, and which for many years remained a 
paint-mine of no more appreciable value than 
a soap-mine.” 

Here Bartley had not been able to deny 
himself his grin; but he compensated for it by 
the high reverence with which he spoke of 
Colonel Lapham’s record eduring the war of 
the rebellion, and of the motives which im- 
pelled him to turn aside from an enterprise 
in which his whole heart was engaged and 
take part in the struggle. “The Colonel bears 
imbedded iin the muscle of his right leg a little 
memento of the period in the shape of a minie- 
ball, which he jocularly referred to as his ther- 
mometer, and which relieves him from the 
necessity of reading ‘The Probabilities’ in his 
morning paper. This saves him just so much 
time; and for a man who, as he said, has not 
a moment of waste time on him anywhere, 
five minutes a day are something in the course 
of ayear. Simple, clear, bold, and straightfor- 
ward in mind andaction,Colonel Silas Lapham, 
with a prompt comprehensiveness and a never- 
failing business sagacity, is, in the best sense 
of that much-abused term, one of nature’s 
noblemen, to the last inch of his five eleven 
and a half. His life affords an example of 
single-minded application and unwavering 
perseverance which our young business men 
would do well to emulate. There is nothing 
showy or meretricious about the man. He 
believes in mineral paint, and he puts his heart 
and soul into it. He makes it a religion; 
though we would not imply that it zs his 
religion. Colonel Lapham 1s a regular at- 
tendant at the Rev. Dr. Langworthy’s church. 
He subscribes liberally to the Associated 
Charities, and no good object or worthy pub- 
lic enterprise fails to receive his support. He 
is not now actively in politics, and his paint 
is not partisan; but it is an open secret that 
he is, and always has been, a stanch Repub- 
lican. Without violating the sanctities of pri- 
vate life, we cannot speak fully of various 
details which came out in the free and unem- 
barrassed interview which Colonel Lapham 
accorded our representative. But we may 
say that the success of which he is justly 
proud he is also proud to attribute in great 
measure to the sympathy and energy of his 
wife —one of those women who, in whatever 
walk of life, seem born to honor the name of 
American Woman, and to redeem it from the 
national reproach of Daisy Millerism. Of Col- 
onel Lapham’s family, we will simply add that 
it consists of two young lady daughters. 
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“ The subject of this very inadequate sketch 
is building a house on the water side of Bea- 
con street, after designs by one of our leading 
architectural firms, which, when complete, 
will be one of the finest ornaments of that 
exclusive avenue. It will, we believe, be 
ready for the occupancy of the family some- 
time in the spring.” 

When Bartley had finished his article, which 
he did with a good deal of inward derision, 
he went home to Marcia, still smiling over 
the thought of Lapham, whose burly simplic- 
ity had peculiarly amused him. 

“ He regularly turned himself inside out to 
me,” he said, as he sat describing his inter- 
view to Marcia. 

“Then I know you could make something 
nice out of it,” said his wife; “and that will 
please Mr. Witherby.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve done pretty well; but I 
couldn’t let myself loose on him the way I 
wanted to. Confound the limitations of de- 
cency, anyway! I should like to have told 
just what Colonel Lapham thought of land- 
scape advertising in Colonel Lapham’s own 
words. I'll tell you one thing, Marsh: he 
had a girl there at one of the desks that you 
wouldn’t let me have within gunshot of my 
office. Pretty? It aint any name for it!” 
Marcia’s eyes began to blaze, and Bartley 
broke out into a laugh, in which he arrested 
himself at sight of a formidable parcel in the 
corner of the room. 

“Hello! What's that?” 

“Why, JZ don’t know what it is,” replied 
Marcia, tremulously. “ A man brought it just 
before you came in, and I didn’t like to open it.” 

“ Think it was some kind of infernal ma- 
chine?” asked Bartley, getting down on his 
knees to examine the package. “ A/rs. B. 
Hubbard, heigh?” He cut the heavy hemp 
string with his penknife. “We must look into 
this thing. I should like to know who’s sending 
packages to Mrs. Hubbard in my absence.” 
He unfolded the wrappings of paper, growing 
softer and finer inward, and presently pulled 
out a handsome square glass jar, through which 
a crimson mass showed richly. “The Persis 
Brand!” he yelled. “I knew it!” 

“ Oh, what is it, Bartley ?” quavered Mar- 
cia. Then, courageously drawing alittle nearer: 
“Ts it some kind of jam ?” she implored. 

“Jam? No!” roared Bartley. “It’s paint/ 
It’s mineral paint — Lapham’s paint!” 

“Paint?” echoed Marcia, as she stood 
over him while he stripped their wrappings 
from the jars which showed the dark blue, 
dark green, light brown, dark brown, and 
black, with the dark crimson, forming the 
gamut of color of the Lapham paint. Don’t 
teil me it’s paint that 7 can use, Bartley!” 
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“ Well, I shouldn’t advise you to use much 
of it—just at present,” said her husband. “But 
it’s paint that you can use in moderation.” 

Marcia cast her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. “O Bartley, I think I’m the 
happiest girl in the world! I was just won- 
dering what I should do. There are places 
in that Clover street house that need touch- 
ing up so dreadfully. I shall be very careful. 
You needn’t be afraid I shall overdo. But 
this just saves my life. Did you ézxy it, Bart- 
ley? You know we couldn’t afford it, and 
you oughtn’t to have done it! And what 
does the Persis Brand mean ?” 

“ Buy it?” cried Bartley. “No! The old 
fool’s sent it to youasa present. You’d better 
wait for the facts before you pitch into me 
for extravagance, Marcia. Persis is the name 
of his wife; and he named it after her be- 
cause it’s his finest brand. You'll see it in 
my interview. Put it on the market her last 
birthday for a surprise to her.” 

“ What old fool?” faltered Marcia. 

“ Why, Lapham —the mineral paint man.” 

“Oh, what a good man!” sighed Marcia 
from the bottom of her soul. “ Bartley! you 
wont make fun of him, as you do of some of 
those people? Will you?” 

“Nothing that Ae’ll ever find out,” said 
Bartley, getting up and brushing off the 
carpet-lint from his knees. 


Il. 


AFTER dropping Bartley Hubbard at the 
“ Events ” building, Lapham drove on down 
Washington street to Nankeen Square at the 
South End, where he had lived ever since the 
mistaken movement of society in that direc- 
tion ceased. He had not built, but had bought 
very cheap of a terrified gentleman of good 
extraction who discovered too late that the 
South End was not the thing, and who in 
the eagerness of his flight to the Back Bay 
threw in his carpets and shades for almost 
nothing. Mrs. Lapham was even better satis- 
fied with their bargain than the Colonel him- 
self, and they had lived in Nankeen Square 
for twelve years. They had seen the sap- 
lings planted in the pretty oval round which 
the houses were built flourish up into 
sturdy young trees, and their two little girls 
in the same period had grown into young 
ladies ; the Colonel’s tough frame had expanded 
into the bulk which Bartley's interview indi- 
cated; and Mrs. Lapham, while keeping a 
more youthful outline, showed the sharp print 
of the crow’s-foot at the corners of her moth- 
erly eyes, and certain slight creases in her 
wholesome cheeks. The fact that they lived 
in an unfashionable neighborhood was some- 


thing that they had never been made to feel 
to their personal disadvantage, and they had 
hardly known it till the summer before this 
story opens, when Mrs. Lapham and her 
daughter Irene had met some other Bostonians 
far from Boston, whomadeit memorable. They 
were people whom chance had brought for 
the time under a singular obligation to the 
Lapham ladies, and they were gratefully re- 
cognizant of it. They had ventured —a mother 
and two daughters—as far as a rather wild 
little Canadian watering-place on the St. 
Lawrence, below Quebec, and had arrived 
some days before their son and brother was 
expected to join them. Two of their trunks 
had gone astray, and on the night of their 
arrival the mother was taken violently ill. 
Mrs. Lapham came to their help, with her 
skill as nurse, and with the abundance of her 
own and her daughter’s wardrobe, and a 
profuse, single-hearted kindness. When a 
doctor could be got at, he said that but for 
Mrs. Lapham’s timely care, the lady would 
hardly have lived. He was a very effusive 
little Frenchman, and fancied he was saying 
something very pleasant to everybody. 

A certain intimacy inevitably followed, and 
when the son came he was even more grate- 
ful than the others. Mrs. Lapham could not 
quite understand why he should be as at- 
tentive to her as to Irene; but she compared 
him with other young men about the place, 
and thought him nicer than any ofthem. She 
had not the means of a wider comparison ; 
for in Boston, with all her husband's pros- 
perity, they had not had a social life. Their 
first years there were given to careful getting 
on Lapham’s part, and careful saving on his 
wife’s. Suddenly the money began to come 
so abundantly that she need not save; and 
then they did not know what to do with it. 
A certain amount could be spent on horses, 
and Lapham spent it; his wife spent on rich 
and rather ugly clothes and a luxury of 
household appointments. Lapham had not 
yet reached the picture-buying stage of 
the rich man’s development, but they dec- 
orated their house with the costliest and most 
abominable frescoes; they went upon jour- 
neys, and lavished upon cars and hotels ; they 
gave with both hands to their church and to 
all the charities it brought them acquainted 
with; but they did not know how to spend 
on society. Up to a certain period Mrs. Lap- 
ham had the ladies of her neighborhood in to 
tea, as her mother had done in the country 
in her younger days. Lapham’s idea of hos- 
pitality was still to bring a heavy-buying 
customer home to pot-luck; neither of them 
imagined dinners. 

Their two girls had gone to the public 
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schools, where they had not got on as fast 
as some of the other girls; so that they were 
a year behind in graduating from the gram- 
mar-school, where Lapham thought that they 
had got education enough. His wife was of 
a different mind ; she would have liked them 
to go to some private school for their finish- 
ing. But Irene did not care for study; she 
preferred housekeeping, and both the sisters 
were afraid of being snubbed by the other 
girls, who were of a different sort from the 
girls of the grammar-school ; these were mostly 
from the parks and squares, like themselves. 
It ended in their going part of a year. But the 
elder had an odd taste of her own for read- 
ing, and she took some private lessons, and 
read books out of the circulating library ; the 
whole family were amazed at the number she 
read, and rather proud of it. 

They were not girls who embroidered or 
abandoned themselves to needle-work. Irene 
spent her abundant leisure in shopping for 
herself and her mother, of whom both daugh- 
ters made a kind of idol, buying her caps 
and laces out of their pin-money, and getting 
her dresses far beyond her capacity to wear. 
Irene dressed herself very stylishly, and 
spent hours on -her toilet every day. Her 
sister had a simpler taste, and, if she had done 
altogether as she liked, might even have 
slighted dress. They all three took long naps 
every day, and sat hours together minutely 
discussing what they saw out of the window. 
In her self-guided search for self-improvement, 
the elder sister went to many church lec- 
tures on a vast variety of secular subjects, 
and usually came home with a comic account 
of them, and that made more matter of talk 
for the whole family. She could make fun of 
nearly everything ; Irene complained that she 
scared away the young men whom they got ac- 
quainted with at the dancing-school sociables. 
They were, perhaps, not the wisest young men. 

The girls had learned to dance at Papan- 
ti’s ; but they had not belonged to the private 
classes. They did not even know of them, 
and a great gulf divided them from those who 
did. Their father did not like company, ex- 
cept such as came informally in their way; and 
their mother had remained too rustic to know 
how to attract it in the sophisticated city fash- 
ion. None of them had grasped the idea of 
European travel ; but they had gone about to 
mountain and sea-side resorts, the mother and 
the two girls, where they witnessed the spec- 
tacle which such resorts present throughout 
Neéw England, of multitudes of girls, lovely, 
accomplished, exquisitely dressed, humbly glad 
of the presence of any sort of young man ; but 
the Laphams had no skill or courage to make 
themselves noticed, far less courted by the soli- 
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tary invalid, or clergyman, or artist. They 
lurked helplessly about in the hotel parlors, 
looking on and not knowing how to put them- 
selves forward. Perhaps they did not care a 
great deal todo so. They had not a conceit of 
themselves, but a sort of content in their own 
ways that one may notice in certain families. 
The very strength of their mutual affection was 
a barrier to worldly knowledge ; they dressed 
for one another ; they equipped their house 
for their own satisiaction ; they lived richly 
to themselves, not because they were selfish, 
but because they did not know how todo other- 
wise. The elder daughter did not care for 
society, apparently. ‘The younger, who was 
but three years younger, was not yet quite old 
enough to be ambitious of it. With all her won- 
derful beauty, she had an innocence almost 
vegetable. When her beauty, which in its 
immaturity was crude and harsh, suddenly 
ripened, she bloomed and glowed with the 
unconsciousness of a flower; she not merely 
did not feel herself admired, but hardly knew 
herself discovered. If she dressed well, per- 
haps too well, it was because she had the in- 
stinct of dress ; but till she met this young man 
who was so nice to her at Baie St. Joan, she 
had scarcely lived a detached, individual life, 
so wholly had she depended on her mother 
and her sister for her opinions, almost her 
sensations. She took account of everything 
he did and said, pondering it, and trying to 
make out exactly what he meant, to the in- 
flection of a syllable, the slightest movement 
or gesture. In this way she began for the first 
time to form ideas which she had not derived 
from her family, and they were none the less 
her own because they were often mistaken. 

One of the things which he partly said, partly 
looked, and which was altogether casual, she 
repeated to her mother, and they canvassed it, 
as they did all things relating to these new ac- 
quaintances, and made it part of a novel point 
of view which they were acquiring. It wassome- 
thing that Mrs. Lapham especially submitted 
to her husband when they got home ; she asked 
him if it were true, andif it madeany difference. 

“It makes a difference in the price of prop- 
erty,” replied the Colonel, promptly. “ But as 
long as we don’t want to sell, it don’t matter.” 

“ Why, Silas Lapham,” said his wife, “ do 
you mean to tell me that this house is worth 
less than we gave for it?” 

“Tt’s worth a good deal less. You see, they 
have got in — and pretty thick, too— it’s no 
use denying it. And when they get in, they 
send down the price of property. Of course, 
there aint any sense in it; / think it’s all 
dumn foolishness. It’s cruel, and folks ought 
to be ashamed. But there itis. You tell folks 
thatthe Saviour himself was one, and the twelve 
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apostles, and all the prophets,—I don’t know 
but what Adam was — guess he was,— and it 
dov’t make a bit of difference. They send 
down the price of real estate. Prices begin to 
shade when the first one gets in.” 

Mrs. Lapham thought the facts over a few 
moments. “Well, what do we care, so long as 
we're comfortable in our home? And they’re 
just as nice and as good neighbors as can be.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right as far as I’m concerned,” 
said Lapham. “ Who did you say those peo- 
ple were that stirred you up about it ?” 

Mrs. Lapham mentioned their name. Lap- 
ham nodded his head. “ Do you know them ? 
What business is he in ?” 

“T guess he aint in anything,” said Lapham. 

“ They were very nice,” said Mrs. Lapham, 
impartially. 

“Well, they’d ought to be,” returned the 
Colonel. “ Never done anything else.” 

“They didn’t seem stuck up,” urged his wife. 

“They no need to—with you. I could 
buy him and sell him, twice over.” 

This answer satisfied Mrs. Lapham rather 
with the fact than with her husband. “ Well, 
I guess I wouldn’t brag, Silas,” she said. 

In the winter the ladies of this family, who 
returned to town very late, came to call on 
Mrs. Lapham. They were again very polite. 
But the mother let drop, in apology for their 
calling almost at nightfall, that the coachman 
had not known the way exactly. 

“‘ Nearly all our friends are on the New 
Land or on the Hill.” 

There was a barb in this that rankled after 
the ladies had gone ; and on comparing notes 
with her daughter, Mrs. Lapham found that a 
barb had been left to rankle in her mind also. 

“They said they had never been in this 
part of the town before.” 

Upon a strict search of her memory, Irene 
could not report that the fact had been stated 
with anything like insinuation, but it was that 
which gave it a more penetrating effect. 

“Oh, well, of course,” said Lapham, to 
whom these facts were referred. “Those sort 
of people haven’t got much business up our 
way, and they don’t come. It’s a fair thing 
all round. We don’t trouble the Hill or the 
New Land much.” 

“ We know where they are,” suggested his 
wife, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,” assented the Colonel. “ 7 know 
where they are. I’ve gota lot of land over on 
the Back Bay.” 

“ You have?” eagerly demanded his wife. 

“Want me to build on it?” he asked in 
reply, with a quizzical smile. 

“ T guess we can get along here for a while.” 

This was at night. In the morning Mrs. 
Lapham said: 
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“IT suppose we ought to do the best we 
can for the children, in every way.” 

“IT supposed we always had,” replied her 
husband. 

“ Yes, we have, according to our light.” 

“ Have you got some new light?” 

“T don’t know as it’s light. But if the girls 
are going to keep on living in Boston and 
marry here, I presume we ought to try to get 
them into society, some way; or ought to 
do something.” 

“ Well, who’s ever done more for their chil- 
dren than we have?” demanded Lapham, with 
a pang at the thought that he could possibly 
have been outdone. “ Don’t they have every- 
thing they want? Don’t they dress just as you 
say? Don’t you go everywhere with’em? Is 
there ever anything going on that’s worth while 
that they don’t see it or hear it? /don’t know 
what you mean. Why don’t you get them into 
society ? There’s money enough!” 

“There’s got to besomething besides money, 
I guess,” said Mrs. Lapham, with a hopeless 
sigh. “I presume we didn’t go to work just 
the right way about their schooling. We ought 
to have got them into someschool where they’d 
have got acquainted with city girls— girls who 
could help them along. Nearly everybody at 
Miss Smillie’s was from somewhere else.” 

“ Well, it’s pretty late to think about that 
now,” grumbled Lapham. 

“And we’ve always gone our own way, 
and not looked out for the future. We ought 
to have gone out more, and had people come 
to the house. Nobody comes.” 

“ Well, is that my fault? I guess nobody 
ever makes people welcomer.” 

“ We ought to have invited company more.” 

“Why don’t you do it now? If it’s for 
the girls, I don’t care if you have the house 
full all the while.” 

Mrs. Lapham was forced to a confession 
full of humiliation, “I don’t know who to ask.” 
“ Well, you can’t expect me to tell you.” 

“No; we're both country people, and we’ve 
kept our country ways; and we don’t, either of 
us, know what to do. You've had to work so 
hard, and your luck was so long coming, and 
then it came with such a rush, that we haven’t 
had any chance to learn what to do with it. 
It’s just the same with Irene’s looks; I didn’t 
expect she was ever going to have any, she 
was such a plain child, and, all at once, she’s 
blazed out this way. As long as itwas Pen 
that didn’t seem to care for society, I didn’t 
give much mind to it. But I can see it’s going 
to be different with Irene. I don’t believe but 
what we’re in the wrong neighborhood.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “there aint a 
prettier lot on the Back Bay than mine. It’s 
on the water side of Beacon, and it’s twenty: 
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eight feet wide and a hundred and fifty deep. 
Let’s build on it.” 

Mrs. Lapham was silent awhile. “ No,” 
she said finally ; “ we’ve always got along well 
enough here, and I guess we better stay.” 

At breakfast she said, casually: “ Girls, 
how would you like to have your father build 
on the New Land?” 

The girlssaid they did not know. It wasmore 
convenient to the horse-cars where they were. 

Mrs. Lapham stole a look of relief at her hus- 
band, and nothing more was said of the matter. 

The mother of the family who had called 
upon Mrs. Lapham brought her husband’s 
cards, and when Mrs. Lapham returned the 
visit she was in some trouble about the proper 
form of acknowledging the civility. The 
Colonel had no card but a business card, 
which advertised the principal depot and the 
several agencies of the mineral paint; and 
Mrs. Lapham doubted, till she wished to 
goodness that she had never seen nor heard 
of those people, whether to ignore her hus- 
band in the transaction altogether, or to 
write his name on her own card. She decided 
finally upon this measure, and she had the 
relief of not finding the family at home. As 
far as she could: judge, Irene seemed to suf- 
fer a little disappointment from the fact. 

For several months there was no commu- 
Then there 


nication between the families. 
came to Nankeen Square a lithographed cir- 
cular from the people on the Hill, signed in 
ink by the mother, and affording Mrs. Lap- 
ham an opportunity to subscribe for a char- 
ity of undeniable merit and acceptability. 


She submitted it to her husband, who 
promptly drew a check for five hundred dollars. 

She tore it in two. “I will take a check for 
a hundred, Silas,” she said. 

“ Why ?” he asked, looking up guiltily at her. 

“ Because a hundred is enough ; and I don’t 
want to show off before them.” 

“Oh, I thought may be you did. Well, 
Pert,” he added, having satisfied human na- 
ture by the preliminary thrust, “I guess 
you’re about right. When do you want I 
should begin to build on Beacon street ?” 
He handed her the new check, where she 
stood over him, and then leaned back in his 
chair and looked up at her. 

“T don’t want you should begin at all. 
What do you mean, Silas?” She rested 
against the side of his desk. 

“ Well, I don’t know as I mean anything. 
But shouldn’t you like to build? Everybody 
builds, at least once in a life-time.” 

“Where is your lot? In the Diphtheria 
District ?” 

Up to a certain point in their prosperity 
Mrs. Lapham had kept strict account of all 
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her husband's affairs; but as they expanded, 
and ceased to be of the retail nature with 
which women successfully grapple, the inti- 
mate knowledge of them made her nervous. 
There was a period in which she felt that they 
were being ruined, but the crash had not come; 
and, since his great success,she had abandoned 
herself to a blind confidence in her husband’s 
judgment, which she had hitherto felt needed 
her revision. He came and went, day by day, 
unquestioned. He bought and sold and got 
gain. She knew that he would tell her if ever 
things went wrong, and he knew that she would 
ask him whenever she was anxious. 

“ No, it aint in the Diphtheria District,” said 
Lapham, rather enjoying the insinuation. “I 
looked after that when I was trading; and 
I guess there’s more diphtheria in the name 
than anything else, anyway. I got that lot 
for you, Pert; I thought you’d want to build 
on the Back Bay some day.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Lapham, deeply 
pleased inwardly, but not going to show it, 
as she would have said. “I guess you want 
to build there yourself.” She insensibly got a 
little nearer to her husband. They liked to 
talk to each other in that blunt way; it is the 
New England way of expressing perfect con- 
fidence and tenderness. 

“ Well, I guess I do,” said Lapham, not 
insisting upon the unselfish view of the mat- 
ter. “I always did like the water side of 
Beacon. There aint a sightlier place in the 
world for a house. And some day there’s 
bound to be a drive-way all along behind 
them houses, between them and the water, 
and then a lot there is going to be worth the 
gold that will cover it— coin. I’ve had offers 
for that lot, Pert, twice over what I give for 
it. Yes, I have. Don’t you want to ride over 
there some afternoon with me and see it ?” 

“I’m satisfied where we be, Si,” said Mrs. 
Lapham, recurring to the parlance of her 
youth in her pathos at her husband's kindness. 
She sighed anxiously, for she felt the trouble 
a woman knows in view of any great change. 
They had often talked of altering over the 
house in which they lived, but they had never 
come to it ; and they had often talked of build- 
ing, but it had always been a house in the 
country that they had thought of. “I wish 
you had sold that lot.” 

“T hain‘,” said the Colonel, briefly. 

“1 don’t know as I feel much like chang- 
ing our way of living.” 

“‘ Guess we could live there pretty much as 
we live here. There’s all kinds of people on 
Beacon street ; you mustn’t think they’re all 
big-bugs. I know one party that lives in a 
house he built to sell, and his wife don’t keep 
any girl. You can have just as much style 
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there as you want, or just as little. I guess 
we live as well as most of ’em nowjand set 
as good a table. And if you come to style, 
I don’t know as anybody has got more of a 
right to put it on than what we have.” 

‘Well, I don’t want to build on Beacon 
street, Si,” said Mrs. Lapham, gently. 

“ Just as you please, Persis. I aint in any 
hurry to leave.” 

Mrs. Lapham stood flapping the check 
which she held in her right hand against the 
edge of her left. “A Mr. Liliengarten has 
bought the Gordon house across the square,” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

“ Well, I’m agreeable. I suppose he’s got 
the money to pay for it.” 

“ Oh, yes, they’ve all got money,” sighed 
Mrs. Lapham. “ What are you going to do 
this afternoon ?” 

“ I’m going to take a turn on the Brighton 
road,” said the Colonel. 

“T don’t believe but what I should like to 
go along,” said his wife. 

“ All right. You haint ever rode behind 
that mare yet, Pert, and I want you should see 
me let her out once. They say the snow’s all 
packed down already, and the going is A 1.” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, with a cold, 
red winter sunset before them, the Colonel 
and his wife were driving slowly down Beacon 
street in the light, high-seated cutter, where, 
as he said, they were a pretty tight fit. He 
was holding the mare in till the time came to 
speed her, and the mare was springily jolting 
over the snow, looking intelligently from side 
to side, and cocking this ear and that, while 
from her nostrils, her head tossing easily, she 
blew quick, irregular whiffs of steam. 

“ Gay, aint she?” proudly suggested the 
Colonel. 

“ She zs gay,” assented his wife. 

They met swiftly dashing sleighs, and let 
them pass on either hand, down the beautiful 
avenue narrowing with an admirably even sky- 
line in the perspective. They were not in a 
hurry. The mare jounced easily along, and 
they talked of the different houses on either 
side of the way. They had a crude taste in 
architecture, and they admired the worst. 
There were women’s faces at many of the 
handsome windows, and once in a while a 
young man on the pavement caught his hat 
suddenly from his head, and bowed in re- 
sponse to some salutation from within. 

“T don’t think our girls would look very 
bad behind one of those big panes,” said the 
Colonel. 

“ No,” said his wife, dreamily. 

“ Where’s the young man? Did he come 
with them ?” 

“ No; he was to spend the winter with a 
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friend of his that has a ranch in Texas. I 
guess he’s got to do something.” 

“ Yes; gentlemaning as a profession has got 
to play out in a generation or two.” 

Neither of them spoke of the lot, though 
Lapham knew perfectly well what his wife 
had come with him for, and she was aware that 
he knew it. The time came when he brought 
the mare down to a walk, and then slowed up 
almost to a stop, while they both turned their 
heads to the right and looked at the vacant lot, 
through which showed the frozen stretch of the 
Back Bay, a section of the Long Bridge, and 
the roofs and smoke-stacks of Charlestown. 

“Yes, it’s sightly,” said Mrs. Lapham, 
lifting her hand from the reins, on which she 
had unconsciously laid it. 

Lapham said nothing, but he let the mare 
out a little. 

The sleighs and cutters were thickening 
round them. On the Milldam it became 
difficult to restrict the mare to the long, slow 
trot into which he let her break. The beauti- 
ful landscape widened to right and left of 
them, with the sunset redder and redder, over 
the low, irregular hills before them. They 
crossed the Milldam into Longwood, and 
here, from the crest of the first upland, 
stretched two endless lines, in which thou- 
sands of cutters went and came. Some of the 
drivers were already speeding their horses, 
and these shot to and fro on inner lines, be- 
tween the slowly moving vehicles on either 
side of the road. Here and there a burly 
mounted policeman, bulging over the pommel 
of his McClellan saddle, jolted by, silently 
gesturing and directing the course, and keep- 
ing it all under the eye of the law. It was 
what Bartley Hubbard called “a carnival of 
fashion and gayety on the Brighton road,” in 
his account of it. But most of the people in 
those elegant sleighs and cutters had so little 
the air of the great world that one knowing 
it at all must have wondered where they and 
their money came from; and the gayety of 
the men, at least, was expressed, like that of 
Colonel Lapham, in a grim, almost fierce, 
alertness; the women wore an air of coura- 
geous apprehension. At a certain point the 
Colonel said, “ I’m going to let her out, Pert,” 
and he lifted and then dropped the reins 
lightly on the mare’s back. 

She understood the signal, and, as an ad- 
mirer said, “she laid down to her work.” 
Nothing in the immutable iron of Lapham’s 
face betrayed his sense of triumph, as the 
mare left everything behind her on the road. 
Mrs. Lapham, if she felt fear, was too busy 
holding her flying wraps about her, and 
shielding her face from the scud of ice flung 
from the mare’s heels, to betray it; except 
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for the rush of her feet, the mare was as silent 
as the people behind her; the muscles of her 
back and thighs worked more and more 
swiftly, like some mechanism responding to 
an alien force, and she shot to the end of the 
course, grazing a hundred encountered and 
rival sledges in her passage, but unmolested 
by the policemen, who probably saw that the 
mare and the Colonel knew what they were 
about, and, at any rate, were not the sort of 
men to interfere with trotting like that. At 
the end of the heat Lapham drew her in, and 
turned off on a side street into Brookline. 

“ Tell you what, Pert,” he said, as if they had 
been quietly jogging along, with time for un- 
interrupted thought since he last spoke, “ I’ve 
about made up my mind to build on that 
lot.” 

“ All right, Silas,” said Mrs. Lapham; “I 
suppose you know what you're about. Don’t 
build on it for me, that’s all.” 

When she stood in the hall at home, taking 
off her things, she said to the girls, who were 
helping her, “ Some day your father will get 
killed with that mare.” 

“ Did he speed her ?” asked Penelope, the 
elder. She was named after her grandmother, 
who had in her turn inherited from another 
ancestress the name of the Homeric matron 
whose peculiar merits won her a place even 
among the Puritan Faiths, Hopes, Temper- 
ances, and Prudences. Penelope was the girl 
whose odd, serious face had struck Bartley 
Hubbard in the photograph of the family 
group Lapham showed him on the day of the 
interview. Her large eyes, like her hair, were 
brown; they had the peculiar look of near- 
sighted eyes which is called mooning; her 
complexion was of a dark pallor. 

Her mother did not reply to a question 
which might be considered already answered. 
“ He says he’s going to build on that lot of 
his,” she next remarked, unwinding the long 
veil which she had tied round her neck to 
hold her bonnet on. She put her hat and 
cloak on the hall table, to be carried upstairs 
later, and they all went in to tea: creamed 
oysters, birds, hot biscuit, two kinds of cake, 
and dishes of stewed and canned fruit and 
honey. The women dined alone at one, and 
the Colonel at the same hour down-town. But 
he liked a good hot meal when he got home 
in the evening. The house flared with gas, and 
the Colonel, before he sat down, went about 
shutting the registers, through which a welding 
heat came voluming up from the furnace. 

*“T'll be the death of that nigger yet,” he 


said, “if he don’t stop making on such a fire. 
The only way to get any comfort out of your 
furnace is to take care of it yourself.” 

“ Well,” answered his wife from behind the 
tea-pot, as he sat dowri at table with this 
threat, “there’s nothing to prevent you, Si. 
And you can shovel the snow, too, if you 
want to—till you get over to Beacon street, 
anyway.” 

“TI guess I can keep my own sidewalk 
on Beacon street clean, if I take the notion.” 

“T should like to see you at it,” retorted 
his wife. 

“Well, you keep a sharp lookout, and 
may be you will.” 

Their taunts were really expressions of af- 
fectionate pride in each other. They liked to 
have it, give and take, that way, as they 
would have said, right along. 

“A man can be a man on Beacon street 
as well as anywhere, I guess.” 

“Well, I'll do the wash, as I used to in 
Lumberville,” said Mrs. Lapham. “I pre- 
sume you'll let me have set tubs, Si. You 
know I aint so young, any more.” She passed 
Irene a cup of Oolong tea,—none of them 
had a sufficiently cultivated palate for Sou- 
chong,—and the girl handed it to her father. 

“ Papa,” she asked, “you don’t really mean 
that you are going to build over there?” 

“Don’t I? You wait and see,” said the 
Colonel, stirring his tea. 

“T don’t believe you do,” pursued the girl. 

“Ts that so? I presume you'd hate to have 
me. Your mother does.” He said doos, of 
course. 

Penelope took the word. “I go in for it. 
I don’t see any use in not enjoying money, if 
you've got it 7 enjoy. That’s what it’s for, I 
suppose ; though you mightn’t always think 
so.” She had a slow, quaint way of talking, 
that seemed a pleasant personal modification 
of some ancestral Yankee drawl, and her 
voice was low and cozy, and so far from 
being nasal that it was a little hoarse. 

“T guess the ayes has it, Pen,” said her 
father. “ How would it do to let Irene and 
your mother stick in the old place here, and 
us go into the new house?” At times the 
Colonel’s grammar failed him. 

The matter dropped, and the Laphams 
lived on as before, with joking recurrences to 
the house on the water side of Beacon. The 
Colonel seemed less in earnest than any of 
them about it; but that was his way, his girls 
said; you never could tell when he really 
meant a thing. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CHINESE THEATER. 


THE Chinese theater was founded by Ming 
Wang (an emperor who reigned about the 
middle of the fourteenth century), and is, 
therefore, not much over five hundred years 
old.* 

Ming Wang, so the story goes, had a 
dream ; and in this dream he dreamt he ram- 
bled around the moon. There he saw strange 
sights and heard strange sounds, and beauti- 
ful beings danced before him in costumes un- 
familiar to his eye. The memory of his dream 
remained with him when he awoke, and he 
determined to reproduce what he had seen 
for the benefit of his wife, whom, strange to 
say, he dearly loved. A temporary structure 
was erected in Ming Wang’s pear garden; 
the actors were chosen from the younger sons 
of the nobility, and therefore to this day, in 
China, the amateur or mandarin actor is 
still called “ Younger Brother of the Pear 
Garden.” 

This is the poetical and, on the whole, the 
not altogether improbable account the Chi- 
nese give of the birth of their drama, and 
there seems to be no good reason for reject- 
ing it. There are many instances of dreams 
suggesting plays, notably that of Madame 
de Girardin’s La Joie fait Peur ; and it does 
not require a very great stretch of the imagi- 
nation tq conceive that the idea of dramatic 
representation might also have arisen in this 
way. Indeed, it can readily be believed that 
the importance of Ming~Wang’s invention 
was scarcely appreciated in his own time; for 
we are told that the taste for these perform- 
ances died out soon after his reign, and that 
they were only revived by the talents and 
genius of the three great playwrights and 
dramatists of China, Tin, Tau, and Chung. 


The personality of these early sons of 
Thespis is not very distinct, for the names ot 
the two former, Tin and Tau, are always 
written and pronounced together. Some hold 
that they were man and wife; others, that 
Tin was the founder of comedy and Tau of 
tragedy; but the most correct view seems to 
be that they were collaborators—in fact, a 
Chinese Beaumont and Fletcher. Chung was, 
it appears, neither a dramatist nor a play- 
wright; but none the less is he held in equal 
honor with the rest, for it is to him that the 
Chinese owe the acrobatic and musical part 
of their performance. Whether Tin, Tau, and 
Chung flourished under the protection of some 
Chinese Augustus, or whether they wrote for 
the mandarin stage on their own account, 
is not known. It is tolerably certain, however, 
that they not only arranged the majority of 
the plots, but fixed the costumes, gestures, 
and stage business; and that, as a result of 
their labors, the drama became, from this 
time forth, a well-recognized, if not a popu- 
lar, institution.t 

The festival of this trinity of authors is 
celebrated once every year in the principal 
Chinese theaters of San Francisco, and the 
Chinese express their sense of the intimate 
relation that existed between them by honor- 
ing them collectively, and not severally, three 
days being set apart in their honor, and each 
being entitled to a third of a day. The play 
that is performed on these occasions is highly 
acrobatic in character, and is not produced at 
any other time. It is not, perhaps, a very 
characteristic specimen of the Chinese play 
proper; but it is, nevertheless, interesting as 
commemorating the beginnings of one of the 
most popular institutions of a people who 


*It is a curious fact that the founder of the Chinese drama should have also been the enemy of the 
scholar class. It is related of Ming Wang that, taking the air one evening, he overheard some school- 
boys talking among themselves. One of them, looking up at the stars, said eagerly : 


“ See there! 


k at Ming Wang’s star! He will have trouble soon. 


” 


Now, though Ming Wang was eminently a practical monarch, and had little faith in star-gazing, he fully 


appreciated its effect upon a superstitious 


ple. 
“ You find that my star is in trouble, og ?” said Ming Wang, quietly. 
sg Well an Son of Heaven!” replied the scholar, trembling. 


«“ We 


said the emperor, dryly, “ if any school-boy can tell when I am going to have trouble, how will 


it be when my enemies begin to conspire against me? I must put a stop to this!” 
He accordingly ordered all the books of the scholars to be burned except those in his own family. 
t Still it must be remembered that the theater was not thrown open to the people until about the year 


1730, when an edict of Hong Hai, the second emperor of the present dynasty, permitted the or 


ization of 


the first professional theater at Pekin. A ym | of young apprentices were trained and drilled, and bound 


over for 


riods of five years. Thus was formed the nucleus of the present professional class, who, in 


contradistinction to the amateur or mandarin actors mentioned above, were called “Sons of Sham Sword,” 
or, as we would perhaps say in English, “Sons of Sham Battle.” These facts give us the right to conclude 
that the professional stage of China, at least, is the most modern in the world ! 
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seem to reject commencement of any kind, 
and refer everything back to the most remote 
and mythical antiquity. 

It is Saturday ; in the Jackson street thea- 
ter in San Francisco ; and two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The performance has not yet com- 
menced, and the house is c¢rowdgd with expect- 
ant Chinese. The drum beats Seonctonously 
to allay the impatience of the audience, and the 
young Chinamen are calling across the theater, 
exchanging jokes or the compliments of the 
season. The box above the stage is thrown 
open for the occasion, hung with lanterns and 
brilliantly illuminated ; while far within can 
be seen an altar heaped up with offerings and 
smoking with incense and the blaze of a 
thousand candles. Another altar, at the ex- 
treme end of the theater, near the entrance, 
is similarly arranged. The candy-seller is busy 
plying a profitable trade, and the “ post- 
office,” a high pillar supporting the roof of 
the theater, is being frequently consulted. 
By the last advices, one Ma Chung is in- 
formed that his “ wife is. sick” and that he 
“must come home immediately,” a request 
with which that worthy celestial seems most 
unwilling to comply. The women’s gallery is 
full to the very top, and picturesque with 
many-colored handkerchiefs of flaming gold, 
blue, green, and yellow. 

With the sudden sound of fire-crackers 
from the left of the stage the performance 
begins. One after another, the Eight An- 
gels enter through the richly curtained 
door and take their places on the stage. 
Each gives his or her name. The chief 
angel says simply: “It is the birthday 
of the Goddess of Mercy; we will all go 
and congratulate her.” This is at once the 
proem and the plot. After the Eight Angels 
have filed out, the King of the Monkeys 
enters. He and the rest of the monkey tribe 
are climbing the mountain in quest of a peach 
that has the power of conferring immortal 
life, which they intend as a present for the 
Goddess of Mercy. 

Upon this slight thread is constructed what 
might be called an acrobatic ballet. The 
acrobats, of whom there are forty or more, 
are stripped to the waist, and wear rose-col- 
ored handkerchiefs on their heads. The 
prompter stands in full view of the audience 
directing the performance. As the play is 
given only once a year, disputes frequently 
arise as to what shall be done next. In such 
cases the performance is entirely suspended 
and reference made, with much squabbling, to 
the book which the prompter holds in his 


hand. Pyramids of twenty and sometimes 
thirty persons are formed; one little fellow 
carries valiantly around the stage six others 
larger than himself; another jumps from the 
apex of one of the pyramids full fifteen feet 
to the floor. In spite of occasicnal disagree- 
ment, the acrobats seem to be on the best of 
terms with themselves and with the audience, 
whom they amuse at intervals by playing 
tricks on the clown, who is as necessary an 
adjunct of such a performance with the 
Chinese, apparently, as he is in the circus 
with us. 

As the acrobats pass around the stage they 
play with the children who are standing on 
tables with their backs to the wall. One of 
them, who is being carried aloft on the 
shoulders of one of his companions, still non- 
chalantly smokes the cigar, with which under 
no circumstances will he part. At this junc- 
ture two actors, beautifully dressed, can just 
be seen among the lanterns of the actors’ 
box. The concluding event is now about to 
take place. The acrobats are arranged in two 
long opposing rows, holding one another by 
the hand. 

At the furthest end, just in front of the 
musicians’ alcove, stand two men, one on top 
of the other. At a given signal they fall 
headlong from the height upon the living 
cushion of hands below. 

This thrilling feat terminates the acrobatic 
part of the performance. The monkeys now 
assume the shape of a dragon and vanquish 
the guardian of the peach, who, though he is 
armed with a club, ineffectually opposes their 
advance, and, forming themselves into a pro- 
cession, with banners, fans, and gauze hats, 
proceed with their prize to the Goddess of 
Mercy. 

Enter forthwith other divinities, also on 
their way to congratulate the Goddess: the 
Goddess of Flowers, the Eastern Goddess, 
and the Western Goddess. After they have 
shown themselves, a fish, shrimp, oyster, and 
turtle take the stage. These are presents from 
the four Kings of Ocean — East, West, North, 
and South. The culminating point, however, 
is the entrance of Kwun Yam, the Goddess 
of Mercy, “who looked through the world 
and saw it all.”* She is attended by two 
standard-bearers, and on each standard is in- 
scribed her motto. When she is fairly seated 
on her throne, the Goddess of Flowers and 
the Eastern and Western Goddesses enter 
and make obeisance. 

“ What do you come for?” asks the God- 
dess of Mercy in kindly tones. 


* Kwun Yam, the Chinese believe, besides having been on earth in various disguises, also descended 
through the Ten Hells. Is it merely a coincidence that the same story is told of the goddess Ishtar of the 


Assyrians? See the “ Records of the Past.” 
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A CANDY- 
SELLER 


“ It is your birthday, and we come to con- 
gratulate you.” 

At the invitation of the Goddess the visi- 
tors sit down to a banquet which she orders pre- 
pared for them. Next come the Kingsof Ocean, 
bearing scepters. They are asked the same 
question, and answer in the same manner. 
Finally the King of the Monkeys arrives with 
the wonderful peach, which he begs the God- 
dess will accept as a slight token of regard. 
This the Goddess graciously consents to do, 
but, “ as there is no longer any room at the 
table, will the monkeys kindly make them- 
selves at home on the floor ?” 

“ Certainly,” they answer. “ This would, 
in fact, suit them much better; monkeys are 
comfortable anywhere.” 

After some preliminaries the King of the 
Eastern Ocean, speaking for the company, 
expresses a wish to see the Goddess go 
through some of her marvelous transforma- 
tions. 

Then follows an interlude, in which the 
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Goddess transforms her- 
self into eight different 
characters, ending with 
that of a scholar who has 
received the highest de- 
gree at the imperial exam- 
ination ; an illustration of 
the doctrine of transmi- 
gration that indicates the 
respect with which the 
Chinese scholar is regard- 
ed. This over, the scene 
changes to the Temple 
of the Goddess of Mercy, 
where, by means of an 
ingeniously improvised 
staircase of chairs, the 
Goddess and her guests 
are enabled to ascend 
even as far as the actors’ 
box, which, draped with 
white curtains, now serves 
to represent the gate of 
heaven. Presently the 
Chinese Mammon, or God of Cash, enters. 
The orchestra imitates the clink of gold and 
silver. The cash, in great quantities, are taken 
down from the box, presented to the Goddess 
of Mercy, and then thrown broadcast into the 
audience. The peach, miraculously opening, 
discloses a beautiful boy, holding in his teeth 
a scroll, on which is inscribed the following 
symbolical motto: “A thousand grandsons, 
and still a thousand more, and so on to eter- 
nity.” Gods and goddesses ascend and de- 
scend; the guard of the Goddess of Mercy 
watches at Heaven’s gate; and thus ends the 
festival of Tin, Tau, and Chung. 

The Chinese theater, however, is perhaps 
seen at its best in the evening. What pushing 
and chattering and quarreling there is, to be 
sure, as you make your way through the ce- 
lestials who throng the box-office! The box- 
office, too, with its little pigeon-holes, seems 
rather small for the purpose. But, as the Chi- 
nese always bring the exact sum, no change 
is necessary, and everything moves with ad- 
mirable dispatch. You have probably engaged 
a box, or “ room,” as the Chinese call it, and, 
as your name has been posted up conspicu- 
ously upon it, there is no chance of mistake. 

The stage is ablaze with brilliant costumes 
of red and gold. The lights from the iron 
chandeliers flare heavily in the draught. Pro- 
cessions of armies, emperors, statesmen, and 
generals enter in rapid succession through a 
red-curtained door on one side and pass out 
through a red-curtained door on the other. 
Now the emperor is holding an audience. 
The next moment his troops are engaged in 
bitter combat with the retainers of some un- 
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ruly vassal. Every species of crime, every 
form of human passion, is crowded into the 
brief moment of the fleeting scene. A mes- 
senger from heaven, standing on a chair, 
delivering his high summons to a fairy fish, 
is next presented to your confused imagina- 


tion. ‘Then, whirling in angry passion, a 
painted-face king, pulling his feathers fiercely, 
and loudly threatening all manner of dread- 
ful things. The orchestra keeps up its infernal 
din. In shrill falsetto the characters sing 
through a sort of high-pitched recitative. 
Presently you pass down behind the stage, 
through the paint-room, where an actor is 
making himself as ugly as vermilion and um- 
ber can well do it ; then by means of a narrow 
stairway down to the dressing-room, rich in 
its very confusion, and strewn around with 
costly brocades and satins wherever the con- 
venience of the last actor had left them. It is 
not long before you find yourself standing on 
the stage, so near the actors, too, that the em- 
peror’s robes touch you as he sweeps superbly 
by. Then you are hurried back to your box 
again, where it is explained to you that the 
fighting is still going on, and that So-and-So 
has killed So-and-So and is off on horseback. 
You leave the theater of the oldest people in 
the world with a confused idea of the plot, 
burlesqued by your interpreter and still more 
highly colored by your heated imagination, 


with the blare of the trumpet and the strident 
wail of the fiddle in your ears, with the smell 
of all Chinatown in your nostrils, with a head- 
ache, perhaps, but with little added to your 
stock of information. 

It is safe to say that no stage is, or ever has 
been, so completely overlaid and incrusted 
with conventions as that of the Chinese. 
Even to Chinamen who have not been educa- 
ted up to the theater from their youth, a dra- 
matic performance must often be but a vivid 
pantomime —a dazzling spectacle, if you will, 
of color and of light. For all the characters in 
the drama, except perhaps the comedian, 
who may, to save his joke from falling flat, 
occasionally drop into the vernacular, speak 
a dialect unfamiliar to the mass of the audi- 
ence. The costumes, again, from the humblest 
personage on the stage up to the emperor, are 
taken from an early period of Chinese history ; 
and the gestures, instead of being the free and 
natural expression of emotion, are the studied 
product of a narrow school of art. 

More than this, with little scenery other 
than a few tables and chairs, and perhaps a 
little strip of painted muslin, the representation 
of everything is attempted, from the building 
of a bridge to the storming of a fortress or the 
apotheosis of a saint. All this, of course, can- 
not be done on the Chinese stage realistically, 
and therefore the only alternative is to fall 
back on a stock of stage conventions that will 
serve at a pinch to eke out the exigencies of 
the action. To correctly read these conven- 
tions, and thus get some little idea of the real 
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meaning of a Chinese play, calls for more than 
an ordinary exercise of mental effort and in- 
tellectual sympathy. “ When you are in the 
theater,” say the Chinese, sententiously, “ you 
must not ask”; and in a Chinese theater, at 
least, one stands in some need of the advice. 
A man who throws his leg into the air on the 
Chinese stage is supposed to be mounted on 
horseback ; but this should not be taken as a 
realistic act, but only as a conventional sign 
to which the spectator must add his imagi- 
nation. Again, an army of ten thousand who 
pass under a general’s conquering sword are 
not supposed to be killed, any more than were 
the Roman hastati of old when they passed 
under the spear. The passing under is, in both 
cases, symbolical merely of defeat. 

Besides these purely stage conventions, a 
second and still larger correction must be made 
for that peculiar difference of manners, feeling, 
and national history which seems to keep the 
Chinese people apart from the rest of the civil- 
ized world. To make this correction is perhaps 
more difficult still. Everything Chinese is, in 
our eyes at least, inverted. Where we would 
do one thing, they would do another. We 
seem at the outset precluded from any sym- 
pathy with them. But this, surely, is no reason 
for widening the breach. We know that the 
Chinese are different from us: we need very 
little to convince us of ¢hat. What we do wish 
to know is, in what do they resemble us ? 

If the Chinese theater is once looked at 
in this way, an intelligent stand-point will 
soon be gained. Take the stage itself, for in- 
stance, which bears the unmistakable stamp, 
as do all things Chinese, of an arrested civili- 
zation. It should not be compared with the 
Lyceum of the London of to-day, but with 
the Globe or Blackfriars of the London of 
Shakspere and Heywood. If this is done, 
what analogies at once present themselves! 
As in Shakspere’s time, the audience are on 
the stage. The female parts are taken by men. 
There is no curtain, no scenery, no prosce- 
nium. The entrances and exits are from the 
back of the stage, not, as now, from painted 
“ wings” at the side. Moreover, above these 
curtained entrances at the back appears, in 
both instances, a balcony or box! 

Knight, in his Shakspere, gives a cut of 
the interior of the Globe, in which this box 
is to be seen. He quotes Malone as his au- 
thority for the statement that it was called 
the private box, but remarks that it is still 
uncertain what were the purposes to which it 


* The Joss of one of the six com 
birthday, which theater he preferre 
thrown up. They came down on their flat side. 
ment. 
the receiving altar. 


e accordingly was carried through the streets of San 
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was put. The stage directions of one of the 
folios, he says, call for its use in the balcony 
scene of “ Romeo and Juliet;” and he further 
adds that, when not wanted for the perform- 
ance, it was occupied by spectators who paid 
for this privilege a lower price of admission. 
Now, all this would answer for a descrip- 
tion of the actors’ box on the Chinese stage. 


A PAINTED-FACE KinNwu. 


Still another use there is of the actors’ box 
which, it is needless to say, is not to be found 
on the early English stage. It is the means 
by which the patron Joss, who occupies the 
room just within, can’ at once witness and 
preside over the performance. Nothing bears 
such distinct testimony to the importance of 
the theater in China as this idea, firmly fixed 
in the Chinese mind, that their gods take 
pleasure in dramatic performances as well as 
themselves. * 

A change of scene on the Chinese stage is 
indicated in two ways. If the change takes 
place from one part of the house to another, 
the characters of the play indicate their en- 


ies in San Francisco was asked the other day, on the occasion of his 
to attend, the Washington or the Jackson street. 
The Joss ne for the Jackson street establish- 


The sticks were 


rancisco with great pomp and placed upon 
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trance into another room by means of panto- 
mime; the comedian sometimes going so far 
as to stumble over the imaginary threshold. 
If, however, the change is total, and does not 
admit of being acted out, it is suggested con- 
ventionally by the whole dramatis persone 
walking rapidly three times around the stage. 

The Chinese have ceased, at least in San 


true Chinaman entertains for the imperial 
authority ; for, whatever may be the sufferings 
and hardships the economic condition of the 
empire entails, it cannot be denied that the 
prestige of the government is very great. A 
third element is the educational one. Hardly 
a play is performed that some allusion or other 
is not made to a scholar’s having received, or 





IN THE WOMEN’S GALLERY. 


Francisco, to notice a division into acts. 
This, indeed, is only natural when it is re- 
membered that there is no elaborate scenery 
to arrange and no curtain to hide the stage 
from view. Some time ago, when a new com- 
pany arrived in San Francisco, the end of an 
act was indicated by the solemn procession 
of two supernumeraries, or, as the Chinese 
call them, “ Great Eastern Melons,” carrying 
banners. The Americanized Chinaman, how- 
ever, grew very restive under this unneces- 
sary conventionalism, and hooted and jeered 
the unlucky servants of Thespis off the stage, 
so that the practice had to be discontinued. * 

The Chinese, it has been eloquently said, 
“walk with their feet on earth and their 
heads in heaven,” and throughout their plays 
we find the strongest evidence of this spirit- 
ualistic tendency. Then, again, nothing can 
equal the veneration and respect which the 


being about to receive, the first degree at the 
imperial examination. Fortunately for the 
spectator, the evidence of this degree seems 
to have been more conspicuous in Ming 
Wang’s time, being on the stage a small red 
object, not unlike a lobster-claw in appear- 
ance, and easily distinguished at a distance. 
The first and third of these three factors of the 
Chinese national life can readily be reduced 
to terms of the second; for, in the minds 
of the Chinese, every play is conceived to be 
an intercepted portion of the history of China. 
This conception is as important as it is subtle ; 
for only on such an hypothesiscan be explained 
the frequent appearance and reappearance of 
the Emperor and his court, and the constant, if 
intermittent, conflict of the imperial troops 
with barbarians and with rebellious subjects. 
The theory, too, is of wider application 
than it would seem. The Chinese recognize 


* The Chinese supernumerary receives his name of “ Great Eastern Melon” from the fact that the large 
melons grown in the eastern provinces of China are, in the process of unloading, fifched from the deck of the 


junk to the shore. The term is expressive. 
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no history other than 
Chinese, no life outside 
the Middle Kingdom. 
To say, then, that their 
plays are taken from 
the history of China is 
as much as saying they 
are taken from the 
whole story of life. Is 
not the Emperor the 
“Son of Heaven”? 
Do not all outside bar- 
barians exist merely by 
his gracious permis- 
sion? Why, even the 
English “ red-haired 
devils” are allowed to 
remain in Hong Kong 
because the Emperor 
sees fit to permit it, and 
the President of the 
United States himself 
occupies his chair by 
virtue of the same in- 
dulgence! With the Chinese the history 
of China and the history of the world are 
synonymous and convertible terms. 

This epic strain in the Chinese drama 
makes one play quite susceptible of being 
run into another, and has thus led to the 
popular error that Chinese plays are of 
mordinate length. This is true only in a 
narrow sense. There are, to be sure, long 
“ amateur” pieces that take three weeks 
in performance, but the majority, including 
the most celebrated one in the Chinese 
language, play in less than an hour.* 

Originally all plays in China were his- 
torical, as in Europe they were once all 
miracle or mystery plays; but the period 
of differentiation soon set in, so that now 
the Chinese recognize seven different kinds 
of plays, or rather (from the fact that they 
are so often run into one another astobe {4 
scarcely recognizable as plays) seven differ- AR 
ent elements of plot. These are briefly: 





China is in itself an interesting fact, as it 
tends to prove that this species of theatrical 


I. Fu-Cheng . Historical Play or Tragedy. ‘ ; c 

II. Fai-Wood . Comedy. entertainment is not merely a degraded form, 
III. Oi-Yue ..........Platonic-love Play. but a distinct kind, of art. Why do the poor 
- Hong Ku othe Ss ee ded delight in hearing of sudden windfalls of good 
VI. Yuen-Wang . Persecution Play. ‘5 & luck? What poor boy, struggling to get along 
VII. Po-Yeng .....Merit-rewarded Play. $25 in the world by honest endeavor, has not found 


solace in such stories as that of “ Whitting- 
The very existence of the melodrama in ton and his Cat”? Indeed, there are few of us 


* The Loke-K wog-Fong-Shung, which claims the proud distinction of being the best play in the Chinese 
language, deals almost entirely with the consolidation of the six kingdoms of China by the prime minister 
Shung, several hundred years before Christ. There is little action in the piece, and most of the @alking is 
done by Shung himself, who relates how he managed to get the first degree at the imperial examination and 
thus do good service to his country. It is retained in the professional réfertoire probably because it is a 
costume piece ; the introduction of the six kings and their wives on the stage at one time taxing the resources 
of the theatrical wardrobe to the utmost. 
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who have not at times wished for some talis- 
man of potent charm, a wishing-cap or Fortu- 
natus purse, with which to bend the stubborn 
world into conformity with our desires. 

It is idle to say that this constitutes a low 
form of art. This is confessed at the start. 
Indeed, it is precisely the inartistic, im- 
probable character of the melodrama that 
makes it popular with its votaries; for, to a 
down-trodden and unhappy people, who have 
long given up the hope of substantial justice 
in real life, an agreeable improbability will 
always be preferable to a disagreeable truth 
on the stage. 

Again, in these three forms of melodrama 
we get our first true insight into the moral 
and political conditions of Chinese life. For 
the evidence that the Hong-Koi, the Yuen- 
Wang, and the Po-Yeng give is entirely un- 
conscious. They were devised as much for 
the ruler as the ruled, and it was certainly 
never intended that they should be put to the 
base uses of telling tales out of school. But 
they do tell such tales, nevertheless; terrible 
tales of fearful outrage, despotism, and crime. 

We should be careful, however, not to infer 
too much from the facts that are brought be- 
fore us in this way. As the novel must sooner 
or later deal with the passion of love, so the 
melodrama must resort eventually, for its ele- 
ments of interest, to the crime, the police 
court, and the jail. 

Still, the government of China bears down 
very hard on the poor and humble. There is 
absolutely no liberty of press, and therefore 
no appeal to Pekin of official outrage, except 
through the guilty officials themselves. If one 
of these should choose to administrate or legis- 
late against an individual, he can do so with 
comparative impunity. It would be next to 
impossible to expose him. When the judges 
are on trial, who shall try them? Here is at 
once a fruitful and potent source of plot. Let 
any official, or in fact any one with power 
and influence, either admire a man’s wife, 
covet his property, or fancy himself in any 
way slighted, he immediately proceeds against 
his victim by judicial process, fastening some 
crime upon him, and, when the case comes 
up, deciding it in accordance with his inter- 
ests or his spite. 

These instances of official outrage, where the 
machinery of the law is invoked to the injury 
of the innocent, form the substratum of the 
very popular Yuen-Wang, or Persecution 
Plots. With this important distinction, how- 
ever, that, whereas on the stage the guilty 
are always punished and the innocent escape, 
the reverse is quite too often the case in real 
life. But this improbability in dénouement is 
not a drawback to the popularity of a Yuen- 


Wang ; though, to be sure, in making any 
inferences from the ending we should be 
guided by a rule of contraries, viz., that what- 
ever is loudly applauded on the stage will be 
pretty apt to be conspicuous by its absence in 
real life. 

The interest of the Po-Yeng, or Merit- 
rewarded Plots, is of a similar description. 
There are few self-made men in China. A 
man of inferior family is practically debarred 
from all the lucrative and honorable pursuits ; 
and though promotion on the score of merit 
is the law of the Po-Yeng, nothing in reality 
is so unusual. So unusual is it, in fact, that 
for the most part these plots are rather barren 
of incident or invention. 

A very popular Po-Yeng is the following : 
A strong man is out of work. So powerful, 
indeed, is this Chinese Strong-Back that, 
single-handed and without weapon, he over- 
comes and kills a tiger. This feat of prowess 
does not escape unnoticed. It attracts the 
attention of a robber chieftain, who, on the 
strength of it, immediately offers him a po- 
sition in his band. As public opinion in China 
permits a man reduced in circumstances and 
without other means of employment to adopt 
the profession of highwayman, our hero is en- 
abled to accept without any sensible loss of 
caste. Unfortunately the very first travelers 
upon whom Strong-Back is called to exercise 
his ’prentice hand turn out to be a family who 
had befriended him in his past life. Very 
naturally our hero intercedes for them. Very 
naturally, however, the robber chieftain fails 
to see what this purely sentimental consider- 
ation has to do with his interests. Finding 
argument ineffectual, Strong-Back appeals to 
arms, and without much difficulty succeeds in 
escaping with his friends to the imperial court, 
where a complaint is formally lodged against 
the robber chieftain for his misdeeds, and 
where Strong-Back, in consideration of his 
noble conduct, is knighted and becomes a 
high official in the imperial service. 

Now, as the Chinese government has always 
stood in need of brave and trustworthy mer- 
cenaries, it is not unlikely that in a case like 
the above a man’s pedigree would not be too 
closely scanned. But it is to be carefully noted, 
nevertheless, that the heroes of the Po-Yeng 
are always of the military class who, through 
misfortune, have rather lost their caste than 
never had it; the lift, therefore, does not seem 
to be so great after all. But even for this little 
the populace is grateful. With breathless in- 
terest they watch their hero in all his vicissi- 
tudes, and when, triumphing over all obstacles, 
he receives an imperial appointment at the 


hands of the emperor himself, even these stoics. 
of the eastern world do not contain them-- 
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selves. “ Hoi! Hoi!” they cry, from all parts 
of the theater, in low tones, as if ashamed to 
show emotion. 

The Hong-Koi, or Chivalry Plays, would 
hardly on our stage be thought melodramatic 
at all; but from the extreme rarity of the oc- 
casions on which one Chinaman helps another, 
they are perhaps entitled to that term. The 
inherent selfishness as well as the supersticion 
of the Chinese character excludes from it the 
active feeling of philanthropy; and, as we 
should expect, the Hong-Koi deal chiefly 
with (if such a term is possible) negative chiv- 
alry: not doing a man an injury when you 
might, and doing him a kindness when it is no 
very greatinconvenience to yourself. Still, how- 
ever indifferent the Chinese may be to the 
claims of noble sentiment in real life, they are 
quite willing to admit them on the stage. In 
this respect they are not far different from 
other people. How often in a Surrey melo- 
drama, or in a similar production at the Old 
Bowery, have not the same situations devel- 
oped, to the untiring satisfaction of large and 
enthusiastic audiences. Enterheroine in white, 
the very personification of virtue and distress. 
Of course she has an old father; of course 
this old father has mortgaged his farm. Next 
enter the “ heavy villain” in long mustaches. 
At first, in order perhaps to preserve a proper 
dramatic suspense, he urges his suit mildly ; 
but afterward, on receiving but cold encour- 
agement, he becomes urgent. Then follows a 
long tirade from the young lady in white. 
With that wonderful insight into character 
which all stage heroines seem to possess, she 
“knows ” him, it appears, and, what is more, 
tells him so. Then the proper thing for the 
“ heavy villain” to do is to take the young 
lady by the wrist. The young lady of course 
screams. At this juncture the good young 
man rushes in and hurls the villain aside, who, 
after muttering that he will have revenge, 
slinks off the stage. The lovers are left alone 
just long enough to allow the “ heavy villain ” 
to prepare his plans, when the plot thickens. 
The good young man is arrested on a charge 
of forgery, and the “heavy villain” forecloses a 
mortgage on the ancestral farm. Who is not 
familiar with the dénouement? The good 
young man, of course, turns out to be the son 
of a lord; the “heavy villain” is exposed ; 
virtue triumphs, and vice meets its just re- 
ward. 

Now, strange enough, all these elements 
of plot exist as well on the Chinese stage ; but 
instead of finding expression in one play, as 
with the English, they are, from a peculiar 
sense of division in the Chinese mind, kept 
carefully separate and distinct. In England 
there is but one form of melodrama; in China 
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there are three. On the Chinese stage the 
misfortunes of the young girl and her lover 
would be treated at length in Yuen-Wang, or 
the Virtue-in-Distress Plot. The dénouement 
would be the escape of the innocent and the 
confusion and punishment of the guilty. The 
chivalrous assistance of the hero, which in the 
English melodrama is incident to the action, 
would on the Chinese stage be elaborated into 
a Hong-Koi, or Chivalry Play. We have in 
this country a very low but very distinct form 
of the Chivalry Play in such border dramas 
as those of Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack, where 
the protagonist is ever performing marvels of 
impossible heroism in defense of innocence 
and virtue. In this form of melodrama, how- 
ever, the Chinese dénouement would not be the 
reward or promotion of the hero; this would 
be treated separately, in a Po-Yeng, perhaps. 
A far more artistic ending would be evolved out 
ofthe very conditions ofthe plot itself. Here we 
may stop to notice a piece of conventionalism 
only to be matched by the Italian harlequin- 
ade, where the pantaloon is always a mer- 
chant from Venice, and the harlequin a poor 
devil with parti-colored coat from Bergamo. 
The conventional hero of the Hong-Koi is 
always a painted-face military character, who, 
like the knight-errant of medizval Europe, 
goes about doing good, in spite of the conse- 
quences. Though his motives are good, how- 
ever, his methods are impulsive ; the dramatic 
interest, therefore, is sustained by the trouble 
that these methods create, both for himself 
and his friends; and poetic justice is ulti- 
mately satisfied by the triumph of these meth- 
ods at the end. The Po-Yeng, or Persecution 
Plot, usually to be found at the end of an 
English melodrama, has already been de- 
scribed and needs no further mention. 

A word, however, must be said about the 
Oi-Yue, or Platonic-love Play. Like the 
Chivalry Play, the Oi-Yue is somewhat rudi- 
mentary in its emotional qualities. We, in- 
deed, find nothing strange in the fact that a 
man should be in love. We find nothing un- 
usual in the triumph of sentiment over pas- 
sion. We associate no impurity with the idea 
of falling in love. But the Chinese dramatist 
indulged in the highest flight of his poetic 
fancy when he conceived the mere idea of 
a conversation on the stage between two un- 
married persons of different sex. He, there- 
fore, finds it necessary to guard against being 
misunderstood, and calls his dramas Plays of 
Respectful Love, or, as they have already 
been styled for want of a better name, Pla- 
tonic-love Plays. 

The strength of a Chinese play lies in its 
ingenuity of plot and strength of character- 
ization ; it cannot be said to excel in conver- 
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sation. Indeed, the civilization of a people 
must be highly advanced before it can be 
made to yield up much in this way. In order 
to talk well there must be something to talk 
about, and the Chinese life is peculiarly bar- 
ren of great themes. Nobility of thought, 
Shakspere’s subjective search for the infinite 
secrets of the heart, is nowhere to be found ; 
the atmosphere of Chin»se art is everywhere 
pervaded by a fantastic spirit of unrest. 

Besides, most of the Chinese acting plays 
are, like those of the early Italian stage, the 
merest “ outlines,” the dialogue in most cases 
being left almost entirely to the spontaneous 
improvisation of the actor. Yet, strange 
enough, the conversations do not seem to 
lose much by the process, and appear quite as 
pointed and confined to the action as if they 
had been committed to memory. Indeed, in 
spite of the fact that there are often five or 
six characters on the stage at the same time, 
no one of the actors interferes with the other, 
the whole performance having the deliberate 
air of preparation.* 

From a Fu-Cheng frequently played in 
the Chinese theaters of San Francisco is 
taken the following scene : 

The Emperor of China is at war with a 
feudatory vassal; but thus far, owing to the 
abilities of an opposing general who is the 
military governor of a fortified place of great 
strength, the advance of the Emperor’s troops 
has been effectually checked. It becomes a 
matter of some importance to win this gen- 
eral over. The Emperor, therefore, appoints 
a commissioner of great learning and tried 
diplomatic ability with a view to this end. 

Arrived at the city’s gates, the commissioner 
is received with great courtesy by the gov- 
ernor, who, it seems, is an old friend and for- 
merly a good subject of the Emperor, but 
one who, embittered by imaginary wrongs 
and misled by false counsel, had gone over to 
the enemy. 

The commissioner is invited to partake of 
a repast; but, once fairly seated at the gov- 
ernor’s table (or, rather, at his own, for there 
is a separate table for each guest at a Chinese 
dinner), he delicately broaches the subject of 
the treaty which is the object of his mission. 

The governor, who is a soldier merely, and 
distrusts his ability as a diplomat, refuses to 
discuss the question, remarking, by way of 
parenthesis, that he has made a law that any 
one who even mentions the name of the 
country the commissioner represents, much 
less anything relating to its affairs, shall re- 
ceive for the first offense four lashes ; for the 
second, eight ; and for the third, he shall lose 
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his head. As the commissioner is an old 
friend, he hopes that he will not push him to 
extremities,—a word to the wise, as it were. 

The commissioner is quite unruffled by the 
governor’s words, and replies gravely, “ You 
are perfectly right; a law is a law, and must 
be obeyed.” 

He immediately, however, violates the law. 

The sheriff approaches him and leads him 
out to be lashed. The orchestra plays a 
mournful air; the four lashes are distinctly 
heard; and the commissioner returns very 
sore and in great pain. 

The governor is visibly affected, but con- 
trols himself with an effort. 

“T am very sorry,” he says, “and I have 
to apologize for the pain I have caused you; 
but you should have paid attention to what I 
said.” 

“ Your order must be obeyed,” replies the 
commissioner, with a low bow; “and if I 
have violated the laws, it is only right that I 
should take the consequences.” 

But, after some further conversation, the 
laws are again violated. 

The governor is this time fairly transported 
with rage. Down comes his fist upon the 
table. 

“ Give him eight lashes,” he bawls out. 

The sheriff again approaches. 

“Eight lashes?” asks the aged commis- 
sioner of that functionary. 

“ That is the order.” 

“ But, Mr. Sheriff, I tell you, I can’t stand 
it; I could hardly stand four! It must be, 
eh? Well, if it must, I suppose it must. 
Let’s go quickly and have it over with as soon 
as possible. But I say, my good fellow,” con- 
tinues the commissioner in a lower tone, “ go 
easy this time, will you ?” 

Again the commissioner leaves the stage. 
Again there is a moment of dread suspense. 
The eight lashes are indicated by the orches- 
tra as before, and the commissioner returns. 
This time, as he enters, he fairly falls down 
on the stage with exhaustion, and‘is hardly 
able to take his seat. The governor is melted 
with sympathy, though he is out of all patience 
with the commissioner’s obstinacy. 

“ You ought to have better sense. You are 
an educated man. You ought to be able to 
regulate your tongue. I tell you, once for all, 
this order must be obeyed.” 

“ What you say,” replies the commissioner, 
“is perfectly true. The mountain does not 
yield! The sun and wind do not stop! Your 
order must be obeyed.” 

But in spite of his expressed respect for 
law and order, the commissioner perversely 


*It is a curious fact, not generally known perhaps, that the actors of the Italiens of Paris insisted, as 
late as 1783, on having “ outlines ” from the pen of Goldoni in lieu of his more finished pieces. 
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sins a third time. The governor’s fury knows 
no bounds. The sheriff is told to do his duty, 
and to lead the prisoner to execution. The 
sheriff accordingly approaches the commis- 
sioner for the third and last time. 

“ Cut my head off ?” asks the latter. 

The sheriff nods. 

“ By the Goddess of Mercy, it is high time 
I was doing some thinking. See here, friend 
of mine, it is true that I have violated your 
order three times; but you, look you, have 
violated three laws of nature. It is you there- 
fore who ought to be lashed and have your 
head cut off.” 

“T!” replies the governor with great as- 
tonishment. 

“ Certainly. I will convince you of this, 
under three heads. 

“ First. You do not belong to this country. 
You belong, on the contrary, to my country. 
And yet you fight for this country against 
yours and mine! Are you not a traitor? 

“ Second. You are not without family ties 
in your country and in mine—you have a 
brother and sister, yea, a father, even. Are 
you not unfilial ? 

“ Third. We were old schoolmates together, 
the same as brothers. And yet you gave me 
four and eight lashes, and now you seek to 
chop my head off! Is not this a violation of 
the principle of fraternal love? And have 
you not therefore violated the three natural 
laws of being ?” 

This extraordinary exordium proves quite 
too much for the man of war. He breaks 
down completely, in fact, and is persuaded to 
accompany the commissioner. So they both 
throw their legs over their imaginary steeds, 
and are off to the Emperor’s court. 


THE question is often asked, Have the 
Chinese any spectacular plays? In one sense 
of the word they have not. Music invariably 
accompanies the action, and rude scenery and 
“ properties,” such as they are, are introduced 
when needed. But the Chinese have hardly ar- 
rived at the point where they would play a 
piece merely for the purpose of exhibiting the 
scenery. The nearest approach to anything 
of the kind is advertised in the play-bill, of 
which the following is a close translation : 


TAN-SAN-FUNG. 


(Red Mountain Peacock.) 





29th day. Performance day and night continuously. 
New Play for the Matinée, entitled : 
CHE YOUNG KWONG 
BUILDS A SHIP THAT SAILS ON LAND. 


Leading Lady AH Ma Cuuv will appear. 





THE DRAGON AND PEACOCK JUNK!!! 
BEAUTIFUL LANTERNS OF DiveRS Coors!!! 


GorGEous CostuMEs!!! 


Special Notice. — Four genuine girls will draw the junk. 





To conclude with a short piece entitled : 


THE FISHERWOMAN KILLS HER WICKED 


HUSBAND. 
In which will appear 
Au Low. ME Bow. 
AH KEE. Kinc Bow. 
Pin Haw. Sin LEE. 
ow cee 
Come Early! Come Early! 


This play is, of course, a Fu-Cheng ; but, 
from the fact that the dramatic portion is 
made subordinate to certain details, it per- 
haps merits being called spectacular. It is 
performed generally on Saturdays, and, when- 
ever produced, draws large crowds. In con- 
struction it is not unlike the Fu-Cheng of 
Tin, Tau, and Chung. There the action 
hinged on the search for the wonderful peach 
and its presentation to the Goddess of Mercy. 
In this play also the thread of construction is 
slight, being little else but the building of a 
bridge. 

The especial feature of the performance is 
undoubtedly the progress of the Goddess of 
Mercy in a marvelous junk, which, as the 
play-bill truly announces, “ sails on land.” 
The Dragon and Peacock junk is certainly a 
wonderful object; but its chief “drawing” 
power, if one may be pardoned the bad pun, 
are the four “ genuine” girls. It is easy to 
see from the pretentious advertisement that 
the Chinese have no real objection to the ap- 
pearance of women on the stage, and that it 
is the lack of intelligence of the women 
rather than the sense of propriety of the 
audience that keeps them off. Indeed, there 
is already one Chinese actress in San Fran- 
cisco, who, whenever she appears, is received 
with acclamation. She is attached to the 
Jackson street theater, and, it is safe to say, 
earns a much larger-salary than if she were a 
man. The “leading lady” mentioned in the 
bill is, of course, not a woman, but in fact 
the principal male actor of the theater. The 
necessity of the Goddess of Mercy being 
suitably represented no doubt occasions his 
appearance in the cast. 

A beautiful incident of the performance is 
the “ Cloud Ballet.” The raison a’étre of this 
ballet is the necessity of the ocean’s being 
calm enough to allow the building of the 
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bridge. The King of the Eastern Ocean has 
been consulted, and has promised to keep the 
wind down. The ballet begins. Supernume- 
raries enter completely clothed in white, each 
carrying in his hands two lanterns skillfully 
painted in imitation of clouds. After moving 
gracefully about the stage for a time, meeting 
and retreating as if in recoil, the movement 
becomes definite, the clouds coming together 
by twos and fours, until, in the process of 
this movement, they spell out in five tableaux 
(each tableau representing a Chinese charac- 
ter) the glorious sentence of charity and love: 


Srepwens 
ocefFss 





\ " —_ 


\ —wZ _ 
\ BOX-OF FICE. 


“Peace on earth, good-will toward man.’ 
The allegory is complete, the clouds are rest- 
ing, and the ocean is calm. 

The final building and dedication of the 
bridge is worked out with much spirit and no 
little fidelity to nature. We are afforded 
glimpses of the folk-life of China and char- 
acter sketches of junk-peddlers, market-wo- 
men, and street gamins. The dedication ser- 










vice, too, is not without its touch of humor. 
The old Buddhist priest who has the thing in 
hand chants away at the service, invoking all 
the gods nether and upper; but, unfortunately, 
he forgets in hisenum- ,-—_ 

eration a deity of well- / ag 
recognized standing. A ~ 
mandarin calls his at- Wo< 

tention to the fact. | 
“Tt’s all right,” re- / 
marks the priest; / 
“ T’ll begin all over 
again.” Finally the / 








little bell rings three times, and the bridge is 
consecrated. A dramatic event at the close is 
the appearance of an evil spirit, who is driven 
off by a scholar who has received the first 
degree at the imperial examination. The ob- 
stacle is but momentary, therefore the surging 
crowd pass over and the play ends. 

A curious feature of the Chinese stage is 
its minutely divided cast. Every actor has 
his particular “line” of characters, from which 
he seldom departs. This makes it necessary to 
have very large companies, which adds little 
to the artistic side of the performance and 
greatly to the expense account. A complete 
list of these different vd/es is a rather compli- 
cated affair; but without some little knowl- 
edge of their strange and conventional 
classification, a performance would be abso- 
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A PIRATE, 


lutely unintelligible. The characters are di- 
vided, it will be seen, into two broad classes : 


CIvIL. 


Men. 
Emperor. 
(Gen. Chief Singer.) 





Mandarins. 





Ist and 2d Old Men. 


1st and 2d Young Men. 


Ist and 2d (Light) Co- 
medians. 





3d (Low) Comedian. 
Women. 
y Leading Lady. 


(Must sing well.) 





Old Woman. 


MILITARY. 
Men. 
1st Class. 
Generals or Officials of 


high rank (bearded, old, 
and sometimes poor). 





2d Class. 
One Principal and three 
Assistants (young, un- 
bearded; these never 
paint their faces). 





Ist Painted-face Military 
Character (ugly “ heavy 
villain,” always the ene- 
my of the First Class of 
Military Characters). 





2d Painted-face Military 
Character (the opposite 
of the above, a knight- 
errant who succors the 
unfortunate; the impul- 


sive hero of the Hong- 


Pretty Girl. 
Koi, or Chivalry Play). 





(She is the premiére 
amoureuse of the French Four Painted-face Gen- 
stage; also does juvenile erals. 
characters. ) 

—— An Acrobat (who plays 
Female Comedian. the rédles of strength: 
thief, burglar, etc.) 





(Must be good-natured in 
appearance, but not over 
good-looking. ) 


Women. 
One Principal Military 
Character and three 
Assistants. 





NoTeE.— Pretty Girl and 
Leading Lady sometimes 
wear small feet. 


Female Acrobat. 


Supernumeraries of all classes, called “ Great 
Eastern Melons.” 


The costumes worn by these different char- 
acters are not only effective on the stage, but 
they bear the test of close examination, the 
gold cloth of the more costly being picked 
out and heightened by innumerable silk 
threads of many different colors, all blending 
harmoniously and exquisitely. They do not, 
indeed, vary much in general cut, and are for 
the most part chiefly distinguished from each 
other by some difference in the head-dress or 
minor ornament. The emperor and his suite 
wear huge hoops or circlets, which gather in 
their robes just below the knee ; and it is de 
rigueur that the actor who personates these 
réles should, when sitting, turn his shoes out 
well, so as to display the costume to the best 
advantage. 

But the most distinctive of all these cos- 
tumes is the general’s. In his head-dress are 
four dragons rampant, and on the flap in front 
a lion’s mouth. In time of action his sleeves 
are rolled up, and his loins are girded with a 
sash and rosette of light-blue silk. An enor- 
mous butterfly laps over and partly covers the 
side-pieces that protect his thighs. His boots 
are high-soled and add much to his stature. 
Two long feathers sweep from his helmet be- 
hind. As a symbol of power he wears four 
flags in his back, and as a token of strength 
a cockade of black silk on his forehead. 

The convention of painting the face is 
applied in so many ways that it is at first 
rather puzzling. All barbarians, or “ out- 
landers,” are represented with painted faces. 
This is necessary conventionally, if for no 
other reason, to distinguish the commander 
of the enemies’ forces from that of the home 
or imperial troops. This distinction serves in 
place of a difference of costume, and is about 
the only way the Chinaman recognizes on the 
stage the existence of any nationality other 
than his own. Besides this primary use of the 
painted face, it is used also to indicate moral 
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or physical ugliness, and is therefore applied 
indifferently to the good-natured King of the 
Eastern Ocean, the “heavy villain” of the 
Yueng-Wang, and the plain-featured but gen- 
erous harlequin of the Chivalry Play. 

But probably the most striking thing in the 
whole Chinese theatrical cast is the presence 
of the female military characters. The fact 
that it is necessary to have a certain number 
of actors to do this work exclusively suffi- 
ciently attests their importance. These Chinese 
amazons not only assist their husbands when 
they ave able to fight, but not infrequently 
when they are wof. A curious thing this, to 
see a scholar, upon whom may rest the direc- 
tion of an empire, obliged to have his wife 
do his fighting for him. 

An important part of the organization of a 
theater is the orchestra. This is composed of 
a leader who plays the ox-hide drum, a fid- 
dler, a banjoist, a gong player, and a cymbal 
player. The instruments are of beautiful 
make, and the majority of little cost. In- 
deed, no prettier souvenir is there of San 
Francisco than the Chinese banjo, a beautiful 
instrument of dark polished wood, with a 
blue snake's skin stretched over the drum. The 
cymbals are much larger than ours, and beaten 
out artistically of brass ; the dents of the ham- 
mer giving them all the effect of beaten gold. 
The cymbal player is sometimes very ex- 
pert, and is the only one of the orchestra who 
does not remain always at his post. He moves 
about anywhere where the inspiration of the 
piece may lead him, often throwing up one 
cymbal in the air and catching it on the flat 
side of the other, which he holds in his hand. 
As a Chinese cymbal weighs upward of ten 
pounds, the difficulty of this feat can well be 
imagined. 

The Chinese theater in the morning is, so 
to speak, en déshadbillé. Everybody is sound 
asleep: theactorsin their comfortable sleeping- 
rooms over the stage; the supernumeraries and 
petty comedians on some trunk in the dress- 
ing-room, or, more frequently, on the floor. 
No one hinders your approach. It is sup- 
posed that you have some business or you 
would not have come. Leaving the boxes on 
your right, and finding your way with difficulty 
alongadark and narrow passage-way, you open 
a little door at the end, and find yourself 
presently in the actors’ hotel, an intricate 
rookery of rooms and corridors where the 
helpless and luxurious histrion is lodged, fed, 
shaved, and dressed. For everything neces- 
sary to his existence the actor finds within the 
four walls of the theater. There he has with 
him his barber, servant, wife, and household 
gods, and he seldom leaves the theater, except 
or an occasional dinner at the restaurant or 
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a walk through the streets in the afternoon. 
Indeed, he does not leave it even to get mar- 
ried; for he does not go to his wife, his wife 
comes to him. 

A marriage in the Chinese theater takes 
place in this wise. The bridegroom sends a 
carriage for the bride. When she arrives they 
worship their ancestors together. Then she 
presents him with a cup of tea or Chinese 
whisky, as if to say, “I am your humble 
servant.” After which follows a curious cere- 





A GOD OF THUNDER. 


mony. The bride, attired in a red skirt of 
flowing silk, and a gorgeous head-dress on her 
head, proceeds to pay her respects to every 
Joss in the theater; as there are thirty or 
more Josses in every conceivable situation, in 
niches at every turn of the underground and 
winding passage-ways, this journey leads her 
far. Having propitiated the infernal deities, 
she takes leave of her bridesmaids, is domi- 
ciled, and passes under the dominion of her 
husband. 

The management of a theater lies in the 
hands of threemen. One buys and takes care 
of the costumes; another looks after the food 
and lodging question; and the third fills the 
important post of treasurer and paymaster. 
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Virtually, however, the theater takes care of 
itself. The Chinese have little taste or talent 
for organization, and everything is regulated 
pretty much by unwritten law. 

There is no stage manager. When a new 
play is to be produced, the author, who is gen- 
erally alsoan actor, superintends the rehearsals 














actor having any celebrity whatever. In spite 
of its great inferiority, however, the mandarin 
stage continues to exist. In the opinion of the 
chief actor of the Jackson street theater in San 
Francisco, the amateur actor’s forte lies in his 
delicacy and refinement rather than in his force. 
A small company of amateur actors came to 








INTERIOR OF JACKSON STREET THEATER. MORNING. 


as well as the performance. The cast is writ- 
ten down ina book and hung up in a conspic- 
uous place in the green-room. No parts are 
given out; the author merely tells the actor 
in a general way what he is to do, and that is 
all. The “ cues,” however, are written out, as 
well as the important sentences,— couplets de 
sortie. A Chinese actor, therefore, must be a 
man of intelligence, good education, and ready 
wit. He must possess in addition to these 
qualities an accurate knowledge of the history 
of China, and of the etiquette and ceremonial 
of the imperial court as it is popularly under- 
stood. He must be suitably dressed, and his 
action must conform as much as possible to 
the character of the personage he represents, 
who is often historical and well known to the 
audience. These requirements make acting in 
China no easy matter; and a really good artist 
is, therefore, quite properly treated with great 
respect by his fellows, who watch him carefully 
when he acts, and, in case they approve, rever- 
ently salute him with the title of “ Master.” 
Owing perhaps to the prevalence of the 
“ stock ” system, but one actor has raised him- 
self above the mediocrity of his fellows. His 
name was Ah Wah Chai. He died twenty 
years ago at Pekin, and the period of his 
greatest fame was about forty years earlier. 
He was, of course, a professional ; nomandarin 


San Francisco a few years ago, and gave rep- 
resentations by the side of their professional 
brethren. At first the people were delighted 
with them, and so great was the enthusiasm 
that the managers of the theater were induced 
to engage them in addition to the regular com- 
pany. They failed utterly to realize the expec- 
tations that were formed of them, or to meet 
the severe exigencies of the professional stage. 

Oncea year the company of a Chinese thea- 
ter isreorganized. The details of the reorgan- 
ization are discussed at a dinner which takes 
place at the restaurant, and at which the whole 
company are present. The theater is then 
closed for three days, at the end of which 
time it is opened again with great ¢c/a¢. Very 
often nothing is done but to continue the ar- 
rangements of the past year; still the cere- 
monies of reopening are never dispensed with. 

The salary of a Chinese actor runs from two 
hundred to seven thousand dollars a year. 
On the other hand, he occupies in China the 
lowest place in the scale of caste. He is inca- 
pacitated from holding any position of trust 
or emolument under the government, and this 
rule applies with all its rigor to his sons and 
grandsons as well. Nothing but the most des- 
perate fortunes and the extremely large profit 
accruing would ever tempt a Chinese subject 
to embrace a profession at once so unlucky 
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TWO PRINCES PLAYING CHECKERS. 


and so proscribed. Legally debarred from all 
other pursuits, with a political curse resting 
on their lives and those of their children, Chi- 
nese actors have little incentive to save, and 
as a consequence we find that they are almost 
always in debt. From this has resulted the 
paradoxical fact that the best company is to 
be seen in San Francisco, so very many Chi- 
nese actors having been obliged to leave their 
own country on account of business compli- 
cations. An actor who in China would act 
the ré/e of first general, must in San Fran- 
cisco be content with an engagement as sec- 
ond, and sometimes third general; a first 
comedian, that of second comedian; and so 
on through the whole cast. 

Besides, the source of revenue is greater in 
America. In China there are but comparatively 
few stationary theaters, and the majority of the 
actors belong to strolling companies that de- 
pend in the main on the support of some 
wealthy nobleman who commands the play. 
Even in the large cities the pit is free, and the 
revenues are derived entirely from the galleries. 
These galleries are divided into three ranks. 


Second rank, bamboo chairs without backs 


First rank, teak chairs with high backs ... $1.50 
Third rank, for the first hour............. = 25 


- for the second hour ........... — 
“ for the third hour............... «15 
“ for the fourth hour.............. -10 
“ for the fifth and each succeeding 
Se eee cacahieiaces -05 


All this is much simplified in San Francisco. 
Here the pit is zof free. With the exception 
of the boxes, only one rank exists, and all must 
pay something ; the price fixed being on the 


KeyonCax-'t 


basis of the lowest-paying rank 
in China. The same decreasing 
scale is observed, however, so 
that a Chinaman pays five cents 
an hour for his theatrical amuse- 
ment. Return checks are given 
at the door to all except the 
white barbarians, who pay their 
fifty cents once for all ; and on 
leaving the Chinese theater any 
evening a large number of poor 
devils who cannot afford to pay 
the admission price can be seen 
shadowing the door of the 
theater and soliciting the return 
checks of their more fortunate 
brethren. 

The Chinese theater is rich 
in sign literature, and signs of 
all descriptions exist, suited to 
' all needs and addressed to all 
em th intelligences: “The utterances 

of God are blessings to men”; 

“Glory to the spirit forever”; 
“ The people with a loud voice praise him for 
his blessing.” ‘Then, not a foot away perhaps : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen must be separated and 
treat each other with proper respect” ; “ Go up 
and down peaceably”; “Harmony is the 
best policy.” On the principle, perhaps, that 
praising a man is sometimes the best way to 
get him to act up to the character you give 
him, a large sign overlooking the pit or 
orchestra proclaims that “The seats are full 
of gentlemen.” Those in the dressing-rooms 
are addressed exclusively to the actors, who 
are advised that they “must not come up in 
this dirty place [the paint-room] with their 
costumes on,” and that “people who wash 
their faces should not spill water on the 
floor.” A very common green-room sign is 
the bill which the restaurant keeper posts for 
sundry lunches due him on matinée days. 

The signs on the stage are rather ornamental 

than instructive. But over the door of entrance 

the actor is warned to “come in in good 
spirits”; by the door of exit he is told to “go 
out and change his costume.” Among other 
injunctions are these: “Let the voice be 
clear and the music loud”; “ Let the gym- 
nasts excel themselves”; “ Let man have the 

spirit of the dragon and of the horse.” From a 

sign in the musicians’ box we learn that 

“ When the performance begins there will be 

good luck to all,” and scattered about are 

many other “lucky” signs: “ May your hap- 
piness be great”; “ May you receive what 
your heart desires.” Over the doors of en- 
trance, however, as if in contrast to the 
auspicious signs just mentioned, are two 
decorative pieces, not inappropriately repre- 
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senting those two great, and to the Chinese 
unexplained, terrors of nature, the water-spout 
and the eclipse. The former is typified by 
the figure of a dragon spouting out a column 
of water, and the latter by a bat eating up the 
sun. A nimbus of colored clouds surrounds 
the bat, and a piece of gas-pipe let into the 
animal permits of lurid and realistic effects. 

A word in conclusion. It is related of the 
late Mr. Ticknor, who labored in the cause 
of Spanish literature for the greater part of his 
life, and whose work has been translated into 
Spanish and adopted as a text-book by the 
universities, that he was asked by his daugh- 
ter whether he would advise the study of 
Spanish on account of its literature. 

“No, I would not advise it,” he said; 
“there is nothing in their literature to repay 
a study of the language.” 

A similar question might be framed in 


reference to the Chinese theater. When one 
has taken the trouble to understand it, does 
it pay? The writer of this necessarily imper- 
fect sketch can only say that he has not 
entered the lists in behalf of the Chinese litera- 
ture ; and that on the function and purpose 
of their drama he should much prefer that 
the Chinese should speak for themselves. On 
two long, red signs, which hang on either side 
of the musicians’ alcove in the Jackson street 
theater, are written these words: 


“ NEIGHBORS ALL, OBSERVE WITH YOUR EYES 
AND LISTEN WELL WITH YOUR EARS. BE AS ONE 
FAMILY, EXCEEDINGLY HAPPY AND CONTENTED. IN 
HEAVEN ABOVE AND ON EARTH BELOW, THINGS 
GREAT AND SMALL ARE JUDGED AND IMMEDIATELY 
RECEIVE THEIR REWARD. YOU SEE BEFORE YOU 
THE WHOLE STORY OF LIFE. CONSIDER WELL 
WHAT YE SHALL CHOOSE, THE REWARD OF THE 
GOOD OR THE REWARD OF THE EVIL.”’ 


Henry Burden McDowell. 





THE ECLIPSE. 


IN NOVEMBER. 


From my hill-circled home, this eve, I heard 
The tempest singing on the windy height— 
The first wild storm of winter in its flight 
Seaward—as though some mighty Arctic bird 
Had left its snowy nest, and on the firred, 
Steep mountain summit paused one boisterous night 
To fill the valleys with its fierce delight. 

Ah me, I thought, how every pine is stirred, 
Till all its deep storm-music is unbound ; 

How every waving bough gives forth its roar, 
And the firs shout, as though some harper hoar 
Laid his great hand upon the hills around, 
And drew a loud hymn forth, a voice to sound 
Far, far away, beyond the world’s dull shore. 


W. P. Foster. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 


Ir is proposed to make this paper a simple 
and direct statement of some positive know]- 
edge, and of more confident belief, about the 
drainage of houses. It is not addressed to 
that indifferent public which sees a good deal 
of nonsense in the theories of all reformers. 
It is not addressed to plumbers, who, as a 
rule, are little attracted and less influenced 
by what anybody says whose working years 
have not been given to plumbing work. It 
is not even addressed to architects and engi- 
neers, who, whatever their own convictions, 
so often find it necessary to compromise with 
their mechanics and with their clients, and to 
be content with such improvements as it seems 
under the circumstances judicious to insist 
on. It is addressed to that limited class that 
is willing to learn, and with whom a promis- 
ing suggestion becomes a fruitful germ; to 
the few who will agree with its teachings, and 
to the more who will take its propositions into 
earnest consideration without the intention, 
and often without the result, of agreeing with 
them. Where they can be avoided, alterna- 
tive suggestions will not be made. If there 
are two ways of doing a thing, one right and 
the other only not wrong, the right way alone 
will be recommended. There is usually but 
one best way, and all that is to be considered 
here is purely and simply the best way of 
improving the drainage of a human habita- 
tion, and of maintaining its good sanitary 
condition. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Tue house and the ground under and 
about it, and the air with which it is filled 
and surrounded, should be as dry and as clean 
as the best constant effort can make them. To 
this end, the most intelligent care and the most 
earnest attention must be given to all details 
of construction, and, no less, to the details of 
maintenance. No house, however perfect its 
original condition, can remain in perfect condi- 
tion if subjected to the deteriorating influences 
of even ordinary carelessness. Many a palace 
is a pig-pen in its hidden recesses; and where 
the light of day and the eye of a scrupulous 
housekeeper are withheld, there will those 
enemies of the human race, dirt and damp 
and decay, surely make their stand. The 
whole range of cubby-holes, dark cellars, 
uninspected closets, and those spaces about 
pipes and fixtures which are screencd from 
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observation and withdrawn from the reach of 
care by the pernicious carpentry to which the 
plumbing art is so closely wedded, are, all of 
them, places to be suspected and to be as far 
as possible abolished. Where dark places 
must be maintained, they should be the chief 
objects of the householder’s care. It is a wise 
old sanitary saying that “ where daylight can- 
not enter the doctor must.” 

Houses that are perfect, even in the general 
arrangement and construction of their sanitary 
works, are extremely rare. Those which, hay- 
ing begun perfect, continue so under daily 
occupation, are still more rare. So true is this 
that it is sometimes asked if it is, after all, 
worth while to encounter the additional ex- 
pense and the constant attention that perfec- 
tion demands ; whether, indeed, the world has 
not got on so well in spite of grave sanitary 
defects that it is futile to hope for an improve- 
ment corresponding with the cost in money 
and time. The most simple and the efficient 
answer to this is that the world has not got 
on well at all, and is not getting on well ; that 
among large classes of the population one- 
half of all the children born die before they 
attain the age of five years; that those who 
come to maturity rarely escape the suffering, 
loss of time, and incidental expense of un- 
necessary sickness; that the average age of 
all mankind at death is not one-half of what 
it would be were we living under perfect 
sanitary conditions ; that one of the chief items 
of cost in carrying on the world, to say nothing 
of the cost of burying those who die, is that 
of supporting and attending the sick and help- 
less; that another great item is the cost of 
raising children to or toward the useful age, 
and then having them die before they begin 
to make a return on the investment; that the 
great object of a well-regulated life is to secure 
happiness for one’s self and one’s dependents, 
an aim which is crushed to the earth with 
every death of wife or child or friend. There 
is a sentimental view, no less important, which 
need not be recited, but which is sufficiently 
suggested to the minds of all who have had to 
do with the sanitary regulation of houses by 
the frequency with which their services are 
called into requisition only when the offices 
of the undertaker have been performed. No 
cost and no care would be too great to pre- 
vent the constantly recurring domestic calam- 
ities which have had their origin, and which 
have found their development, in material 
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conditions that a little original outlay and a 
constant and watchful care would have pre- 
vented. 

The objects to be attained in the drainage 
of a house and of its site are, first, to remove 
all causes of excessive dampness; and, second, 
to provide a means for the water transporta- 
tion of organic wastes to a safe point of dis- 
posal, in such a way as to prevent decomposi- 
tion on the premises, and so as to exclude from 
the house all air which has been in contact 
with these matters after their discharge into 
the drainage system. 

The means for accomplishing these ends 
are of two distinct sorts: one allied to the 
drainage of agricultural lands, the other to 
the flushing of gutters. 


FOUNDATION AND CELLAR, 


THE first in order of execution, and although 
not first in importance, still of absolute im- 
portance, comprises the means for preventing 
undue dampness of the interior atmosphere, 
or of the walls, of the house by an actual in- 
flow of water, by an exhalation of watery 
vapor from the water contained in the soil, 
or by a soaking of the foundation. In the 
case of city houses occupying the whole 
width of the lots on which they stand, this 
drainage is necessarily confined to the cellar 
and foundations, and, as a rule, the water to 
be drained away can be delivered only into a 
public sewer,— though there are frequent ex- 
ceptional cases where, by piercing an imper- 
vious stratum of clay or other material, an 
outlet may be gained into a porous stratum 
of gravel or sand below. Wherever the site 
is on a deep and naturally well-drained bed 
of sand or gravel, the question of drainage 
as a means for removing soil-water does not 
present itself. But here another very serious 
difficulty is to be encountered, having a dif- 
ferent sanitary bearing, but of no less sanitary 
consequence, This relates to the protection 
of the house against exhalations from the 
ground,—not of moisture, but of the atmos- 
pheric impurities of the subsoil. 

In the case of a country house, or of a 
town house standing in the center of a con- 
siderable area, it is often the most efficient 
means for securing satisfactory drainage to 
apply a very thorough system of underdrain- 
ing to the whole area about it and for some 
distance away, by laying different lines of 
tile drains, not necessarily under the house 
at all, but so as to surround it on all sides 
from which water flows toward it, and in all 
cases at a depth several feet below the level 
of the cellar-bottom. It is seldom, even 
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where a spring is struck in digging the cellar, 
that such drains, surrounding the site of the 
house, will not entirely divert the water. In 
this drainage of large lots, the character of 
the outlet is of secondary importance. All 
that is needed is that it shall be low enough 
for the free discharge of the flow of the drains, 
and, if it be a sewer, that these descend to- 
ward it with a sufficient fall to prevent foul 
water from setting back into the porous drains 
in the case of a gorging of the sewer at a point 
near the house. 

In the drainage of a city house occupying 
the whole width of the lot, the same system 
is to be adopted, save that the drains, instead 
of being so placed as to surround the house 
and cut off water approaching it, must per- 
force be placed under or near the founda- 
tions to receive such water as may have 
reached its actual site. Here the question of 
outlet becomes a very serious one. If the 
discharge must be into a sewer, then some 
special means must be adopted for preventing 
the return of the air of the sewer to the sub- 
soil under the house. 

In the construction of these drains two 
courses may be pursued with perhaps an 
equally good result. One is, after having ex- 
cavated the ditch and cleared its bottom of 
all loose dirt, to fill in to the depth of a foot 
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GRAVEL DRAIN, UNDER CELLAR FLOOR, NEAR FOUNDATION. 


with sand or gravel,— and even fine sand will 
answer the purpose. The other is, to use agri- 
cultural drain-tiles, preferably of the smallest 
size, say an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
laid at the bottom of a well-graded trench 
and continued to the point of outlet. Where 
tiles are used, the joints should be wrapped 
twice around with strips of muslin drawn 
tight. This makes a perfect collar, holding 
the tiles in line, and affording much the best 
protection that has yet been devised against 
the ingress of sand or silt, which usually 
finds its entrance at the lower part of. the 
joint, flowing in with the water which rises 
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with the general water-level and flows off be less than three feet below the level of the 
over the floor of the tile.* 

Where tile drains are used, it is a mistake 
to marry them to other materials. Tile alone 
or gravel alone will make a very good drain, 


TILE DRAIN, WITH MUSLIN JOINT. 


—tile and gravel together not nearly so good 
when permanence is considered. Tiles should 
be laid on the bottom of a perfectly graded 
ditch, and should be compactly imbedded in 
the heaviest loam that is found in excavating. 
When covered to the depth of a foot, this 
clay should be well trodden down, so that if 
the tile could be taken out, leaving the earth 
undisturbed, we should find a complete ma- 
trix, or nidus, which had clasped it firmly at 
every point. The old marvel, How gets the 
water in ? is too long for discussion here. I 
beg the reader to take the word of an old 
drainer that it does get in—and get out — 
perfectly. 

The large pipe drains with wide joints, often 
with fractures giving access to vermin,— no 
less than the “ box drains,” “ French drains,” 
“ blind drains,” and various other antique de- 
vices for getting rid of soil-water,— are costly, 
cumbersome, and in the long run, inefficient, 
owing to their liability to obstruction. The 
amount of water that can ever be collected 
as a constant stream, except in the case of a 
very copious spring, even in very wet founda- 
tions, is extremely slight. A sand seam in the 
natural soil one-fourth of an inch thick is 
generally sufficient to carry it ; and it is such 
seams, carrying water in this manner, which 
usually produce our subterranean and surface 
springs. A tile an inch and a quarter in 
diameter will carry more water than can 
usually be collected for a constant flow from 
the subsoil of half an acre of ground. A 
body of sand or gravel ten or twelve inches 
wide and of equal depth cannot be so com- 
pacted, provided clay and loam be kept out 
of it, that it will not afford a free outlet for all 
the water that can reach it under these cir- 
cumstances from the soil of an ordinary lot. 
As a rule, the tile will be found to be much 
cheaper than the other material. It is better 
always that the depth of the drain should not 


foot of the foundation. The more rapid the 
descent the better, but even two inches in a 
hundred feet, with perfect grading, will re- 
move a very large flow. Indeed, if the drain 
has no fall, or even if it be depressed in 
places, provided it have a good and unob- 
structed outlet and well-protected joints, its 
surplus water will be discharged as soon as 
the general level of the water reaches the 
level of the overflow point. Where the water 
is to be delivered to a sewer, I should in any 
case recommend the making of the outlet 
drain, or a part of it, with sand or very fine 
gravel. I should at least make a break ten 
feet long in the course of the drain, and fill 
this with such material,— fine enough not to 
allow the free transmission of sewer air to the 
drains under the house, which a continuous 
tile drain would afford. I am aware that this 
recommendation is radically different from 
what has generally been set forth ; but it long 
ago commended itself to my judgment, and 
has proven in practice to be entirely suc- 
cessful. 

It is a usual custom to connect the under- 
drains of a house with the drain carrying the 
foul water, and to connect with them, also, the 
rain-water conductors from the roof. In view 
of what we now know of the ease with which 
the contained air of the subsoil may be con- 
taminated, it is of the utmost importance, 
where the best results are sought, to deliver 
the underground water itself by an independ- 
ent line guarded with absolute completeness 
against the possible invasion of foul air. No- 
where within the house, nor, indeed for some 
distance outside of it, should even the rain- 
water conductors deliver into this system. 

By the means just described, the actual 
superabundant water of the soil may be re- 
moved. In connection with the foundation 
and cellar, two things else demand attention. 
The first is the carrying up of dampness 
through the foundations into the walls of the 
house, and the exhalation of watery vapor, 
which, in the case of a heavy soil, however 
well drained, is of considerable amount. 
These difficulties attach chiefly to clayey 
ground. The next is the entrance into the 
house of the aérial exhalations of the soil. 
Even a clay soil contains a large amount of 
air, and under different circumstances, such 
as changing barometric pressure, the mise 
and fall of water in the soil, and the action 
of winds, producing a strong draught in 
chimneys, this air enters the cellar and the 
house. The difficulty increases greatly as 
the soil grows more porous and becomes 


*This use of muslin is patented, but it is hereby dedicated to the public to the extent of its use under 


or within the foundation-wall of buildings. 
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more dry. For example: A pile of stones 
broken to the size of road-metal contains a 
very large amount of air,— how large we 
could determine by filling its voids with water 
and measuring its quantity. Every wind that 
blows, every change of temperature, every 
rise of water into the mass, drives out or 
changes a portion of this air. If at the bot- 
tom of the heap there lay a mass of carrion, 
its stench would be almost as perceptible as 
though the stones were not there. A bed of 
such stones sufficiently large and sufficiently 
compacted would make a dry, firm, safe foun- 
dation for a house,— in many respects an ex- 
cellent foundation. But if the atmosphere of 
the house were not separated from that of the 
interior of the mass of stones by something 
much more effective than even the usual cel- 
lar-bottom concrete, and if the carrion were 
putrefying beneath, the state of things would 
not be the worst possible only because the 
obvious offensiveness resulting from the putre- 
faction with the free interchange of atmos- 
phere between the house and the foundation 
would insure the immediate removal of the 
difficulty. 

This mass of broken stone, with its putre- 
fying carrion below and its human habitation 
above, is only an exaggerated illustration of 
what exists universally over wide ranges of 
country. Houses are sometimes built on coarse 
gravel. Here the atmospheric interchangeisal- 
most as free as in the illustration given. Some- 
times the gravel is finer and mixed with sand 
which, imposing by friction more resistance to 
the movement of the air, limits the interchange, 
but interchange to the extent of free in- 
halation and exhalation always goes on. 
Nothing can prevent this from being active 
when chimneys are drawing strongly, while 
the house is sealed against the outer air; when, 
indeed, as is so often and so widely the case 
on light soils, the whole practical ventilation 
of the house — that is, its intake of air — is 
from the ground underit, often flowing through 
and enriched by the various familiar fumes of 
ill-kept cellars. 

The putrid carrion, it is true, we do not 
find in such concentrated condition as to 
produce an insufferable stench; but let us 
examine the case of a certain village. It is not 
necessary to name it. There is not a State in 
New England in which many of its parallels 
may not be found, and, indeed, there is hardly 
a village in the whole country built on a porous 
soil where corresponding conditions do not ex- 
ist. The village that I have in mind was built 
on a flat deposit of gravel intermixed with very 
coarse sand, lying nearly level and extending 
in depth about fifteen feet to the permanent 
level of the adjacent tidal waters. It was a 


considerable village throughout the first half 
of the century; then it began to expand into 
an important railroad town. It has now a large 
population and much wealth. It has a water 
supply, and “all the modern improvements,” 
—all except sewers. Its aisposal of house- 
hold waste of all kinds is not won the soil, 
which would be indecent. put i/o the soil, 
which has the supposed advantage of hid- 
den indecency. The result must inevitably 
be such a diffusion throughout the whole un- 
derlying ground-work of the village of putre- 
fying kitchen grease, and fecal matter and 
laundry slops, as cannot fail to produce in 
the whole atmosphere of the gravelly earth 
a condition of marked contamination. Even 
in the milder season, however free the inter- 
change between the air in the ground and 
the air over it, the air of so much of the 
ground as lies under houses cannot be by any 
means ideally perfect. When the interchange 
between the outer air and the ground is cut 
off by frost, and when cellars and wells form 
almost the only means of communication, 
then the condition is only infinitely worse. 

This description may seem at first reading 
too sensational, and dwellers on light soils 
will point with satisfaction to the relatively 
low death-rate that their communities furnish 
as contrasted with that of dwellers on damp 
clay soils, where this atmospheric interchange 
is much less active. This is no fair response. 
The death-rate is comparatively low under 
these circumstances, not because of, but in 
spite of, the almost universal breathing of 
products of putrefaction as exhaled by the 
soil into the house. Could this element be 
withdrawn, it cannot be questioned that the 
death-rate, and in larger degree the sick-rate, 
on the lighter soil would show a much greater 
contrast. 

The practical question now arises, how to 
meet this difficulty? If proper sewers were 
once provided, an absolute suppression of all 
vaults and cesspools would suffice to secure 
the early purification of the ground, for the 
bacteria of putrefaction—those universal 
scavengers— would soon make away with the 
existing accumulation. How far their action 
may modify the ill effects of the constantly 
renewed underground filth we have as yet no 
means of knowing. If we are wise we shall 
take the benefit of the doubt and cut off the 
supply of foul material. 

Sooner or later we shall secure, by sewer- 
age and a compulsory use of the sewers, the 
complete purification of the subsoil. In the 
meantime the individual householder who 
has an anxious thought as to the condition of 
his individual house, and who is now living 
subject to the influences of an evil due to his 
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neighbors’ many cesspools more than to his 
own single one, seeks some means to protect 
himself against enemies which his neighbors 
are willing to disregard. He will find his best 
protection in isolating his house in the most 
effective way from the ground in which it is 
founded. There is a common belief that stone 
walls laid in mortar, and cellar floors covered 
with a few inches of concrete, effect such 
isolation. This is not the fact. Concrete 
floors and granite walls are as sponge to the 
penetration under slight pressure of atmos- 
pheric currents. To what degree walls and 
concrete floors filter out the impurities of the 
air passing through them, we do not know. 
Not knowing, we will not trust. One of the 
safest materials for a cellar-bottom, and for 
the exterior packing of foundation-walls, is 
a clean, smooth, compact clay, one which 
may be beaten into a close mass, and 
which has a sufficient affinity for moisture 
always to maintain its retentive condition ; 
for, when used in the damp atmosphere 
of a cellar or about a foundation, it seems 
to constitute a good barrier to the passage 
of impure air. In the cellar it may, of 
course, be covered with concrete for cleanli- 
ness and good appearance ; but six inches of 
clay well rammed while wet will impede the 
movement of air to a degree with which ordi- 
nary cellar concrete can furnish no parallel. 
Where clay is not available, a good smearing 
of asphalt over the outside of the foundation- 
wall, and a layer of asphalt between two thick- 
nesses of concrete for the cellar-bottom, will 
afford a complete though more costly protec- 
tion. Asphalt used in substantially the same 
way, especially if in connection with a solid 
course of slate or North River bluestone, in the 
foundation above the ground level, will pre- 
vent the soaking up into the structure of the 
moisture of a heavy soil. 

The matters above touched uponare seldom 
discussed in works on house-drainage, except 
so far as the mere removal of surplus soil moist- 
ure is concerned, but their importance is not 
likely to be overestimated. There may be good 
grounds for the opinion of those who think that 
many of the minor ailments to which the race 
is subject, and some of its more serious ail- 
ments as well, are due, not to the influence of 
an excess of filth in any form, but to the influ- 
ence of an excess of moisture acting often on 
a little filth, or on a little organic waste which 
would not be classed as filth at all. Such ail- 
ments prevail more especially in houses in 
which mold is prevalent, which on being closed 
soon acquire a musty smell, and in which 
stuffiness is a natural condition,— houses where 
a general and all-pervading slight dampness 
is to be detected. This dampness may belong 
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to the structure rather than to the climate ; 
for there are dry houses at the sea-side and 
damp houses on the mountains. The soil has 
an influence over the interior climate of the 
house, which is even stronger than external 
atmospheric conditions. Positive knowledge 
does not carry us very far in this direction, 
but the experience and observation of the 
world, especially where intermittent fevers 
and neuralgia prevail and where an ailing 
condition and low tone are the rule, have in- 
dicated very clearly that the wisest course for 
every man who would make his home per- 
fectly healthy would be to separate it as com- 
pletely as possible from all interchange of air 
or moisture with the ground on which it is 
built. 

FOUL DRAINAGE. 

ANOTHER and even more important branch 
of house-drainage has come into general use 
within a comparatively short time. This is 
now attracting quite all the attention that is 
its due. Knowledge concerning it is advanc- 
ing steadily, and on the whole satisfactorily. 
Mistakes have been made during the past 
dozen years even by the best of those who 
have had to do with it. Such mistakes have 
from time to time become recognized, and they 
have been remedied, until we are now ap- 
proaching something like a fair understand 
ing of the fundamental requirements of house- 
drainage. Perhaps it would be too much to 
say that the practice of the art keeps anything 
like even pace with its principles. Neither the 
common usage of the best plumbers nor the 
average requirements of the boards of health 
of cities show any very considerable improve- 
ment over what was done in the better work 
of some years ago, save in better workman- 
ship. Leaky joints in iron pipe, though still by 
no means uncommon, are less frequently found 
since attention has been given to testing joints 
under pressure. In the best work the thorough 
ventilation of soil-pipes, furnishing an inlet as 
well as an outlet for the movement of air, is 
now generally adopted. Another step in ad- 
vance is marked by the abandonment or the 
much better construction of drains laid under 
cellar-bottoms. 

The greatest step of all—the step which 
insured wide public benefit— was taken when 
municipal boards of health became so gener- 
ally, so almost universally, interested in 
the subject of plumbing regulations. These 
bodies have nearly everywhere established an 
effective control over all new work done, and 
often over the amendment of old work. The 
main point being gained, that all such work 
is to be executed according to rules and under 
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such inspection as will secure the observance 
of the rules, it is only a question of time when 
the rules themselves shall be perfected. 

As they stand, these plumbing regulations 
permit some things which they will hereafter 
prohibit, and they require some things which 
they will hereafter, perhaps, not permit. In 
the latter category is the back ventilation of 
traps, and in the former the use of “ pan” 
water-closets, of fresh-air inlets at the level 
of the sidewalk, and of bends, cowls, and caps 
at the top of the soil-pipe. 

However, in spite of all their imperfections, 
the establishment of such regulations, and the 
rigorous enforcement of their requirements 
under actual inspection, have marked the great- 
est progress that has been made for a long 
time past. It is to be remembered, in criti- 
cising these regulations, that they are nec- 
essarily made suitable for universal applica- 
tion. They are a very inadequate guide for 
the arrangement of the plumbing work of a 
large and elaborate house ; but they do con- 
stitute an invaluable guide and safeguard for 
work of a cheapersort. The poor tenant, who 
was formerly at the mercy of his landlord, is 
now protected by a system which must in- 
evitably prevent the continuance of the in- 
famous jobs of the cheap plumber of a few 
years ago. 


THE WRITER’S OWN OPINION. 


Ir is no part of the purpose with which 
this paper is written to discuss, even in a 
general way, the different methods and pro- 
cesses of house-drainage, nor the various the- 
ories and opinions by which these are influ- 
enced. It will be assumed that the reader 
will be satisfied to find here only the writer’s 
own opinion, and the grounds on which that 
opinion is based. I shall therefore confine 
myself to saying what I advise doing, with the 
reasons therefor. 

I advise, above and before all, that in every 
house, large or small, the amount of plumb- 
ing work be reduced to the lowest convenient 
limit ; that there be not two sinks or water- 
closets or bath-tubs where one will suffice for 
reasonable convenience; that under no cir- 
cumstances shall there be a wash-basin or 
any other opening into any channel which 
is connected with the drainage system, in a 
sleeping-room, or in a closet opening into a 
sleeping-room. I should confine all plumbing 
fixtures on bedroom floors to bath-rooms ; 
and, if possible, I should give each bath-room 
exterior ventilation, but I should never locate 
it against an outer wall unless I could give 
adequate protection against frost, for the lia- 
bility to danger from the freezing of waste- 
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pipes, traps, etc., is greater than the liability 
to danger from an interior location, if the 
fixtures are all of the best sort, and if the room 
itself is sufficiently ventilated. 

I should always, so far as possible, place 
the bath-rooms so nearly over each other on 
different floors, that they could all be con- 
nected by short waste-pipes with one vertical 
soil-pipe ; and if bath-rooms or water-closets 
were required on all floors or on any floor 
in different parts of the house, I should serve 
each set with its own vertical soil-pipe, avoid- 
ing any considerable horizontal run, such as 
is at times resorted to in connecting fixtures 
at different points on different floors. 

I should try to have every part of the 
plumbing work fully exposed to sight. It is 
occasionally necessary to run a soil-pipe or 
other waste-pipe in a position where it ought 
to be concealed ; but I should, when I could, 
avoid such situations, and when possible I 
should resort to some frank decoration of the 
pipe rather than to its concealment behind a 
casing. 

Wherever pipes pass through floors in going 
from one story to another, I should make an 
absolutely tight blocking of the channel. As 
generally arranged, the soil-pipe and other 
pipes run through bungling openings in the 
floor concealed behind carpentry of one sort 
or another, and the pipes themselves are boxed 
in so that the whole system constitutes a free 
run-way for vermin, and a free channel for 
the diffusion from cellar to garret, and be- 
tween floors and behind partitions, of what- 
ever foul air an ill-kept cellar and closet- 
fixtures may produce. The diffusion through- 
out a steam-heated and ill-ventilated house 
of the floating results of hidden decomposition 
is apparent to a fresh nostril in many a “ first- 
class house.” There is no minor item con- 
nected with house-drainage that is productive 
of such an obvious improvement in the atmos- 
phere of the rooms as the shutting off of this 
means of intercommunication. 

I should use only extra-heavy soil-pipe, or 
pipe at least with extra-strong hubs, so that 
the lead calking can be driven so tightly 
home as to make leakage under any pressure 
absolutely impossible. 

I should try to avoid the placing of plumb- 
ing fixtures of any sort in the cellar of a 
house, unless they could be so arranged as to 
deliver into a soil-pipe or drain not concealed 
under the floor. In exceptional cases, where 
an underground drain is necessary, I should 
not follow the regulations and lay a mason- 
work trench with a movable cover, so that ac- 
cess to the pipe could be gained at pleasure. 
I should have the pipe laid in an open trench, 
and so thoroughly calked that under a pres- 
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sure equal to the height of one story not a 
drop should escape at any joint; and then, a 
safe conduit being secured, I should inclose 
it in a concreting of the best cement, inclos- 
ing it so completely and so securely that 
if the iron should rust out and be washed 
away, the cement itself would constitute a 
safe channel. 

I should make it a chief aim to secure for 
all needed fixtures the greatest simplicity, and 
for all their waste-pipes the greatest absence 
of complication. I should use sinks without 
grease-traps, bath-tubs without inaccessible 
overflows, wash-basins free as far as possible 
from fouling places, and water-closets without 
valves, connecting rods, or machinery. Such 
restriction would limit very materially the 
range of selection, and would lead to discard- 
ing many things that are now in common use. 
This suggestion is a radical one, and it will 
fail of acceptance in many most respectable 
quarters. There can be, however, no question 
as to the propriety of expressing one’s firm 
convictions in the most distinct way. What 
I am endeavoring to convey is not the well- 
known average opinion of engineers and sani- 
tarians,— only my own opinions. These may 
be entirely wrong; but they are the outgrowth 
of the best thought that I have been able to 
give to the subject, and it must be conceded 
that no harm will result to the health of the 
people if they are carried out in practice. 

The main purpose of house-drainage, as 
we now understand it, is to remove all such 
wastes of domestic life as are suited for trans- 
portation in running water with the greatest 
completeness and with the greatest attain- 
able safety. To secure this object, the drain- 
age system must be so constructed as to 
carry away, completely and immediately, 
everything that may be delivered into it; to 
be constantly and generally well ventilated ; 
to be frequently and thoroughly flushed ; and 
to have each of its openings into the house 
guarded by a secure and reliable obstacle to 
the movement of air from the interior of the 
drain or pipe into the room. It is no longer 
a question of “sewer-gas.” Wherever the 
offensive exhalations designated by this term 
exist, wherever the effluvium of putrid waste 
may be detected, there is inevitably defective 
arrangement, or defective workmanship, or 
both. It is no longer to be considered the best 
policy to shut off sewer-gas from the house 
by confining it to the sewer. The true course 
should be to seek the seat of the evil and to 


(To be continued.) 


remove its cause. The foul air in a defective 
sewer or in a defective house-drain—and it 
is more often in the latter —is invariably the 
result of the accumulation and retention of 
filth,— its retention for a long enough time to 
allow it to enter into putrid decomposition, 
There is but one proper way to cure it: that 
is, to prevent the accumulation. Such removal 
is to be secured only by thorough flushing, 
either by a copious stream accompanying the 
discharge, or by frequent periodic washings 
sufficient to sweep all deposits away. No flush- 
ing will prevent some sliming of the pipes, 
but good ventilation will take care of this. 

All drains, soil-pipes, and waste-pipes should 
be absolutely tight, not only against the leak- 
age of liquid, but against the leakage of air; 
they should be so reached, in every part, by 
a flushing stream of one sort or another, that 
deposit and accumulation will be impossible ; 
they should be as thoroughly ventilated in 
every part as the safety of the water-seal will 
permit. The exterior drain, and ultimately 
the sewer into which it delivers, should have 
the same general characteristics, it being un- 
derstood that the freest possible ventilation is 
to be given to both sewer and house-drain, 
by the admission of air from without and the 
delivery of air to the open sky, without the 
possibility of its entering the house at any 
point, in any manner, or at any time. All 
fixtures should be so trapped that this exclu- 
sion of the air of the drain shall be assured, 
but at the same time in such a manner that 
at each use of every fixture all the filth that 
it delivers shall be carried completely away, 
the trap being immediately refilled with fresh 
water. 

Such are the leading sanitary requirements 
of house-drainage. These being secured, it 
is a matter of little sanitary consequence 
whether the fixtures themselves are cheap or 
costly, simple or elaborate, ornamented or 
plain. As, however, these appliances are de- 
voted to the meaner uses of the household, 
good taste would indicate that their most 
appropriate “elegance” is to be secured by 
making them and their belongings as simple 
as possible, and as inexpensive as the secur- 
ing of the best results will allow. They should 
be conspicuous, if at all, by their purity and 
cleanliness. 

Having thus set forth the general principles 
that should govern the construction of the 
drainage work of houses of all classes, we 
may next consider its details. 


George E. Waring, Jr. 
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SONG BY THE BARADA. 


Over the brow of Lebanon, 

In a blaze of splendor sank the sun, 
Its gold on the valley glowing ; 

After a day now dark, now fair, 

With a wild sirocco sweeping bare 

The mountain paths, as we journeyed there, 
To stately Baalbec going. 


All in the dusk our tents gleamed white 
Where lone Barada lulled the night, 

Cool from the snows of Hermon; 
Around us, rose and hawthorn blooms 
Hung, sad, above Abila’s tombs; 

And her ruined temples, through the glooms, 

Looked with a voiceless sermon. 


The wild wind fell; and, past compare, 
Up in the wonderful depths of air 
Floated the starry islands ;— 
Floated so calm, so bright, so near, 
From the curtained door I leaned to hear, 
Perchance, some song of the blessed, clear 
In the great o’erarching silence. 


By the tethered horses, from man to man 
Speech and laughter alternate ran, 
Where the muleteers were lying ; 
But story and merriment fainter grew, 
Till the only sound the tent-court knew 
Was the dragoman’s footfall echoing through, 
Or the wind in the walnut sighing. 


Listen! what steals on the air? has the breeze 
Wafted down from the shining seas 

A song of the seraphs seven ?— 
Low and soft as the soothing fall 
Of the fountains of Eden; sweet as the call 
Of angels over the jasper wall, 

That welcomes a soul to heaven. 


It swells! it mounts! it fills the vale! 
The hawthorns tremble; the roses pale 

At its passionate, glorious mazes ! — 
’Tis a Peri hymning of Paradise ! 
’Tis the plaint of a spirit that yearns and sighs, 
Though lapped in the nameless bliss of the 

skies, 
For a lost-love’s embraces! 


A moment’s hush with the falling strain ;— 
And the wild wind, rising, roared amain 
O’er the stream and the covert shady ;— 
Breathless I stood in the curtained door, 
But the ravishing melody came no more; 
And the dragoman, crossing the tent before 
Cried, “The Nightingale, my lady.” 


Yet still, when April suns are low, 
I hear the wild sirocco blow, 
And see, in memory’s vision, 
Abila’s ruins strew the hill; 
The stars the Syrian azure fill; 
While, listening, all my pulses thrill 
As soars that song Elysian. 





Edna Dean Proctor. 
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THE LOST MINE. 


In the upper valley of the Rio Grande for 
a hundred years the Christian Spaniards had 
wrought evil in Christ’s name. From their 
stronghold in the town of the Holy Faith 
their cruel power had spread out over all the 
valley-lands, constraining the Pueblo Indians, 
in the fear of death, to grievous toil in the 
mines, and to a yet more grievous service in 
the worship of the Spanish gods. And the 
Pueblos, in whose breasts hope scarce longer 
had a home, almost had ceased to beg from 
their own god deliverance. That was a most 
cruel and wicked time. 

And it was in that time that marvelous 
treasure flowed from a certain mine up in 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains that was 
called, because it belonged to the Fathers 
whose monastery was at Santa Clara, /a mina 
de los Padres. Of all the many rich mines in 
this silver-strewn range, the Mine of the 
Fathers was incomparably the richest. From 
it came wealth so great that even the avarice 
of those who fattened upon its kingly revenue 
was almost sated. And yet, as its shafts sank 
deeper, and as its galleries penetrated yet 
further into the bowels of the mountain, 
richer and richer grew its yield. So over 
all the realm of New Spain, and thence across 
seas even to the old Spanish country, the 
fame of /a mina de los Padres went abroad. 

But, with the story of its wondrous prod- 
uct of glittering silver, never a word was told 
of the bitter misery of those who toiled in its 
dark depths,—driven more harshly than ever 
beasts were driven, crushed down by toil 
to cruel and painful death, that the treasure 
might be wrung from the rock and brought 
within the reach of man. Nor was there 
any sign in the triumphant tidings sent 
homeward of the thousands of converts to the 
Christian faith at what cost of death to hun- 
dreds these thousands, through terror of 
death, had been won to the service of the 
Christian God; at what cost of rigid, ruthless 
mastership this service was maintained. 

So at last, in that direful summer of the 
year 1680, the wind that the Spaniards had 
sown for a century came up a whirlwind 
of flame and blood, sweeping over and devas- 
tating all the land. Out from a clear sky 
came the storm. In a moment was upon 
them, in its terrible might and majesty, the 
pursuing wrath of God. Almost to a man 
the dwellers in the outpost towns—Taos, 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Santa Cruz— 


were slain. At last even Santa Fe itself was 
abandoned, and the conquered masters fled 
pitifully southward for refuge from their con- 
quering slaves. So was a great wrong pun- 
ished; so at last was justice done to the 
Pueblos: when the God who is God of both 
pagan and Christian in his pity gave them 
his strength. 

Long years passed by before the Spaniards 
again made good their hold upon the land ; 
and when at last their strength in possession 
was restored, and the new dwellers in the 
monastery at Santa Clara sought to reopen 
the Mine of the Fathers, out of which those 
before them had drawn so great a revenue, 
no trace of the mine could they anywhere 
find! That the maps and plans of it which 
had been in the monastery should be gone 
was no surprising matter; but strange it was 
that the very mine itself should have vanished 
from the earth! Seeking it diligently, but 
finding it not, they came to know that the 
Pueblos, remembering the horror of their toil 
in former times, had destroyed the trail lead- 
ing up to it among the mountains; with 
infinite labor had filled in the great main 
shaft, and had taken away all traces of the work- 
ings from around about the shaft’s mouth. 
And knowing this, they sought to wrest the 
secret from them. Some were put to the tor- 
ture, some were slain outright, that the living 
might be driven by dread of a like fate to tell 
where the mine was hid. But neither biting 
pain nor fear of death sufficed to shake their 
stern resolve. Bravely, grimly, in painful life 
and in dying agony, they held the secret 
locked within their breasts. 

So the years drifted by and were marshaled 
into centuries; the power of the Spaniards 
waned to a shadow and vanished ; a new race 
came in and possessed what, in times of old, 
had been their possessions; and while, through 
these fleeting years and slow-moving centu- 
ries, through all this wreck and change, the 
fame of /a mina de los Padres lived on as a 
legend, the mine itself never was known of 
men. 

In the legend of it that survived, ’twas said 
that upon him who should find it again would 
fall the curse of the Pueblos’ god. 


THERE is no more beautiful sight in all the 
fair land that once was the realm of New Spain 
than the view at sunset from Santa Clara 
looking westward, down the valley of the Rio 
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Grande. The town—a score or so of brown 
adobe houses, clustered around the old church 
and the now partly ruined monastery — 
stands upon a little promontory, the last low 
wave of the foot-hills of the Sangre de Cristo 
range. ‘The mountain raraparts which tower 
on each side of the valley go down in grand 
perspective toward the west, their peaks stand- 
ing out blue-gray against the brighter blue- 
gray of the evening sky. And off toward the 
dying sun the sky takes a violet tint, and then 
a rose, and then a soft, rich red, and then a 
glowing crimson that is flecked and spangled 
with a great glory of flaming gold. Yet is the 
setting sun not seen, for, cutting off sight of 
it completely, the great castellated mountain 
of San Ildefonso raises the level lines of its 
broad battlements darkly, sharply against the 
dazzle of light and color beyond. Leading 
downward, as though it were a glittering high- 
way to this lordly castle’sgates, the Rio Grande 
flows smoothly between itslowbanks: the red 
and golden gleamings of the evening sky 
reflected on its rapid current. Each night 
there is fresh joy in beholding anew this mag- 
nificent resplendency, this perfect picture 
fresh from the hand of God. 

Techita, sitting in a nook in the bluff be- 
low the walls of the old monastery, loved 
greatly to look upon this God-given picture ; 
to watch its glory grow as the sun dropped 
down beyond the mountain of San Ildefonso 
and thence sent up rich colorings over all the 
western sky; to watch its glory wane as the 
sun sank yet lower behind the far mountains 
beyond, and the color-music slowly died 
away. And then, when the edge of night was 
come, and gray darkness was shutting in the 
west, and in the east only faint, soft colorings 
remained, it was her wont to go gently into 
the dusky church, and there, before the 
old picture of the sweet Santa Clara, make 
her pure offering of thankfulness in prayer. 

Nor would Techita’s thankfulness be less- 
ened, as she walked slowly away from the 
church in the twilight, by catching sight of 
Juan standing by the doorway of his little 
home in a corner of the old monastery, and 
by seeing, even in the half darkness, the love- 
light shining in his eyes. Yet with her glad- 
ness that Juan loved her would come troublous 
doubts into Techita’s heart. For, down in this 
old Mexican town, these two were living over 
the story that is as old as human life itself, 
and that ever is sorrowfully new — the story 
of a hopeless love. 

A stranger coming to Santa Clara—at 
least a stranger from the barbarous northern 
country — would have perceived no outward 
difference in the estates of old Pablo, Techita’s 
father, and of Techita’s lover, Juan. Such a 


stranger, supposing that he had taken the 
trouble to think anything about them at all, 
would have “ sized them up,” after the abrupt, 
uncivil manner of Americanos generally, simply 
as a pair of poverty-stricken Mexicans; and 
he might have gone a step further, and won- 
dered how on earth they managed to keep 
body and soul together, anyway. But so far 
as old Pablo was concerned, this estimate 
would have been very far astray. In point of 
fact, old Pablo was a rich man. Half a mile 
of the best land along the river was his; his 
also was the great flock of goats that every 
night at milking-time came trooping home- 
ward to the corral; his also was the great 
herd of cattle that pastured on the mesa negra, 
half a dozen leagues away to the north; and 
in his granaries was a vast store of barley and 
beans and corn. 

But Juan had neither flocks nor herds nor 
lands! All his earthly possessions were the 
few household things in the little home that 
the Padre, pitying him, had suffered him to 
make for himself in a corner of the old mon- 
astery. All his wealth was his strong young 
body and stout heart and ready hands. 

Of a truth, this handsome Juan had been 
born into the world under an unlucky star. 
While he was yet a boy, the dreadful vzruelas 
had swept down upon Santa Clara, and in 
a month’s time his father and his mother, to- 
gether with half the little town, were huddled 
into hastily dug graves. And he was still a 
boy when the old aunt who had cared for him 
died also, and left him to make his fight for 
life alone. Then it was that the good Padre 
had found for him a home in an odd corner 
of the old monastery, long since deserted 
of its old-time tenants and falling slowly 
into complete decay. Here, for a dozen 
years and more, he had made shift to live, 
helping the Padre in the offices of the church, 
herding goats in the fallow season of the 
year, and in the growing season working in 
the fields. The Padre, whose heart was ten- 
der, greatly loved the lonely boy ; and by the 
Padre’s care he had become a prodigy of 
learning. Actually, he could read! And, still 
more wonderful, he could sign his name! and 
make about it, too, as brave a maze of flour- 
ishes as any Mexican in all the land. But for 
all his headful of knowledge, Juan was the 
poorest of the poor. 

No wonder, then, that his love for Techita 
was hopeless. Pablo was a shrewd old 
fellow, with a keen eye — for all his look of 
sleepiness — for money-holding ; and that his 
daughter (who also was his only child, for 
Pablito and Pablito’s mother had died to- 
gether in a single day in that dismal small- 
pox time) should marry a rich man was the 
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dearest purpose of his heart. During the past 

ear or two, since Techita had begun to 
Giesienn into womanhood, the gossips of the 
little town had affirmed that the solemn old 
Don José, who owned the great Aacienda at 
Abiqui, was the husband for Techita whom 
old Pablo had in mind. But there were those 
who said —saying it beneath the breath, for 
Sefor Don Pablo was one whom it was not 
well to offend — that to put such a fate upon 
Techita would be a crime. And others, still 
boldeg, declared that Juan and Techita, the 
handsomest couple in all the valley’s length, 
were sent thus together into the world by the 
good God that they might be man and wife. 
But these whisperings never came to old 
Pablo’s ears; and had they come, he would 
have laughed at them as old women’s fool- 
ishness, so right it seemed to him that his 
daughter should wed her wealth with greater 
wealth; so absurd would have seemed to him 
the suggestion that she should wed with such 
a one as this goat-herding, field-working Juan. 

Therefore it was that Techita, knowing 
well and dreading much her father’s will con- 
cerning her, felt her heart troubled within her 
by knowing of the love that Juan had for 
her; by knowing that her own love was given 
to Juan in return. And often, as she knelt in 
the church as the daylight passed away, she 
prayed that the gentle Santa Clara would 
soften her father’s heart, so that happiness 
might come to her and to her lover. But the 
time went on, and no change came to open 
the way whereon she longed to go; and each 
passing month now, as she grew rapidly into 
womanhood, made the time more near for 
her to be the wife of Don José. 

Thus matters stood when all the valley was 
filled with wonder by the sudden incoming 
of the Americanos from the North—not as an 
army waging war, as they had come three 
and thirty years before, but as an army build- 
ing a railroad. What a railroad was these 
people — whose only notions of locomotion 
were their own legs, and the legs of durros, 
and heavy wooden carts —did not at all know; 
but as it was an invention of the Americanos 
there could be no doubt that it was some- 
thing devilish. Presently, as their fields were 
laid waste, and their cherished water-courses 
broken, all possible doubts of the absolute 
devilishness of the railroad were removed. It 
was a thing to be abhorred. And when, the 
railroad being builded, all manner of evil 
Americanos —cut-throats, desperadoes, the ad- 
vance-guard of rascality that pours into each 
newly opened region of the West—came 
down upon them, destroying the pleasant 
peacefulness of their quiet land, their hatred 
of their old-time enemies grew yet more bitter 


and intense; the more intense because, in- 
stinctively, they knew their own powerless- 
ness to stay the incoming stream. 

The wave that surged down upon them was 
a mighty one; for, now that the railroad had 
opened the way to it, the ancient fame of the 
treasure-laden Sangre de Cristo was remem- 
bered, and everywhere the mountains were 
dotted with prospectors’ camps. Once more 
the legend of the Mine of the Fathers was 
revived, and in many a camp hearts beat 
quicker and breath came shorter as the story 
of its marvelous riches was told anew. Again 
it was sought for, with not less eagerness and 
with more skill than it had been sought for 
two hundred years before ; and again was the 
search fruitless and in vain. One after another 
they who sought for it gave up their search 
as hopeless, or were satisfied with making 
lesser strikes, until only one man remained to 
carry the search on. But this man stuck 
grimly to the purpose that had brought him 
southward from the States. 

Dick Irving was a person who did what he 
made up his mind to do. Up in Pueblo— 
the Colorado town in the Arkansas Valley — 
he had come across a trooper of Price’s old 
command, who had fought his way down 
from Taos to Santa Fe in 1847 ; and who, the 
fighting ended, had married a Mexican wife 
and had settled himself for life in the land 
that he had helped to win. There are not a 
few of these bits of army drift scattered over 
the country north of Santa Fe. And this old 
soldier told so glowing a story of /a mina de 
los Padres that Irving forthwith sold out his 
interest in the “ Rattling Meg,” up at Lead- 
ville, and in a week’s time was down in the 
Sangre de Cristo with his prospecting outfit, 
and at work. 

“ T’ll find that mine or I'll die for it!” he 
told his Leadville partner before he left for 
the south; and he added, his hand resting 
easily on the handle of his forty-four : 

“ If any man is ahead of me, by , Tl 
shoot him and jump his claim!” 

In matters of this nature Dick Irving was 
a man who kept his word. 





TEcuITA sat in her nook under the edge of 
the bluff and watched the sun go down, and 
very, very heavy was her heart. At last the 
stroke that she had dreaded for so long had 
fallen: her father had told her that the time 
had come when she must be the wife of Don 
José. Nor would he so much as listen to her 
entreaties that this might not be. Breaking 
in upon her words, he had said, “It is 
my will” —and so had left her, desolate of 
hope. 

That night there was no beauty for her 
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in the sunset; and when the glory was 
gone out of the sky, and she went slowly 
through the dimness of twilight into the dark- 
ness of the church, bitter sorrow was upon her 
and her eyes were weary with their weight of 
tears. She knelt before the picture of the saint, 
as was her habit, but from her lips there 
came no prayer. What was the good of pray- 
ing ? shethought. Had she not prayed again 
and again with all the faith and strength that 
was in her that she might be spared that 
which now had come? The saint was far 
away in heaven — too far to heed the plead- 
ings of a poor, lonely child on earth. Ah! 
would that she were safe in heaven, too! 

And then, still kneeling upon the clay floor 
before the picture of the saint, she fell into a 
dreary reverie, thinking of the life-time of 
happiness for which she had hoped, of the life- 
time of sorrow that now she must endure. Yet, 
while she knelt thus, looking the while sadly, 
steadfastly upon the saint’s sweet face, shining 
out from the surrounding darkness as a gleam 
from the sunset’s afterglow struck full upon it 
through the little window beneath the roof, 
she seemed to see a look of loving pity come 
into the gentle eyes, to see upon the tender 
lips a pitying smile; and the hope came to 
her that the saint, forgiving her for doubting 
her saintly power to comfort and to aid, even 
yet through the saving strength of heavenly 
grace would turn her mourning into joy. So 
there came into her troubled soul a little thrill 
of happiness. 

“Techa!” 

A quiver went over her, and for a moment 
her heart stopped beating, as the thought fell 
upon her that, in very truth, the saint had 
spoken—and then she knew that the voice 
sounding low in the darkness was the voice 
of Juan. 

“ Techa, art thou here? I must speak with 
thee. I have to tell thee of a great joy.” 

She made a little sound in answer, while 
rushing in upon her came the glad hope that 
the promise given her by the saint’s pitying 
glance and smile was coming true. 

“My Techa, listen! The good God has 
had pity for our sorrow, and the bar between 
us is broken down. A great wonder has hap- 
pened, that has made me richer than thy 
father by a thousand fold. By God’s grace I 
have found again the wonderful mine in the 
mountains that belonged to the Fathers back 
in the long-past time. I am rich, rich even 
beyond thought ; and richer than all, because 
now thou also wilt be mine.” 

Then Juan told the story of the good 
fortune that had come to him. One corner 
of his dwelling-place in the old monastery — 
the corner in which was the little triangular fire- 


place —long had been in a ruinous state that 
promised at any time a fall. That day the 
fall had come, and from the broken wall had 
dropped out a roll of tough hide, in which were 
wrapped securely the lost plans of the ancient 
mine. Thus had they been hidden, by hands 
soon still in death, on that August day, two 
hundred years before, when the Pueblos rose 
in revolt against their Spanish task-masters : 
the visible agents of the avenging wrath of 
God. 

Yellow with age were the plans, paJe the 
once black drafting, but still the plotting was 
distinct and clear: showing the site of the 
monastery ; showing the long-lost trail lead- 
ing up beyond the arreye of San Pedro into 
the mountains; showing the mine itself, a 
league or more away, at the trail’s end. To 
one knowing the country well, as Juan 
did, everything was clear. Over the moun- 
tain-side, high up above the caiion wherein the 
mine was sunk, he had driven his goats a 
hundred times. There was no uncertainty 
about his discovery: 4a mina de los Padres 
was found, and was his! 

With a quickly beating heart Techita lis- 
tened to this wonderful story of good fortune ; 
and as she listened a great gladness filled her 
soul. It was only the wealth of Don José, 
she knew, that had made him seem pleasant 
in her father’s eyes; Juan, with his incompar- 
ably greater wealth, need have no fears now 
that his suit would be rejected. Happiness 
enveloped her, for now at last her happiness 
was sure. In perfect thankfulness she knelt 
again before the sweet Santa Clara’s picture, 
drawing Juan also on his knees beside her ; 
and there, with grateful thoughts, for their 
hearts were all too full for words, they gave 
praise silently for the great goodness which, 
through Santa Clara’s intercession, had come 
to them from the merciful and loving God. 

Yet, even as she thus knelt, fear and mis- 
giving came into Techita’s soul. Mingled 
with her Spanish blood was the blood of the 
Pueblo race, of the pagans whom her Chris- 
tian ancestors had treated so cruelly in 
the time of old; and together with her 
Christian faith was, if not faith, at least a 
fearful reverence for the Pueblos’ god. In 
dread she remembered now, in the under- 
current of thought below her thoughts of 
thankfulness and praise, the direful prophecy 
that upon whomsoever should find again the 
Mine of the Fathers the curse of the Pueblos’ 
god would fall. 

Standing outside the door of the church, 
the young moon, just risen over the moun- 
tains in the east, shining faintly down upon 
them, Techita falteringly told her fears; and 
Juan, full of gladness now that his long sor- 
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row was at an end, laughed lightly and bade 
her fear no more. 

“We are good Christians, my Techa,” he 
said, “‘and our valiant God and his brave 
saints watch over us. What need we fear from 
this false god, who for ages has been dead 
and gone?” 

But as thus irreverently he spoke, there fell 
upon him also a strange sense of Cread ; for 
he also had Pueblo faith deep down in his 
heart, because of the Pueblo blood which 
flowed in his veins. By an effort he stirred 
himself and drove the dread away. In the 
faint light Techita did not mark the change 
that for a moment came over his face as he 
ceased to speak, and so had comfort from his 
cheerful words. It was indeed true, she 
thought, that the blessed saints were brave 
defenders against all evil powers; and she 
was well assured now that one of the saints 
at least —this gracious Santa Clara — had 
promised to them her potent aid. Therefore 
had she a firm foundation whereon to rest her 
faith and hope. Yet, as she walked slowly 
homeward, vague forebodings of coming sor- 
row forced themselves upon her; nor could 
she, with all her faith in Santa Clara’s help- 
fulness, with all her bright hopes of the hap- 
piness that was to come, wholly drive these 
dark thoughts away. 


Dick Irvinc was puzzled. He believed, 
and with good reason, that what he did not 
know about prospecting was not worth the 
finding out. And yet it was a point in pros- 
pecting that was puzzling him now, and, to 
use his own words, puzzling him “the worst 
kind.” 

The knotty question that was too much for 
him was where a piece of “ float” came from 
that he had found in the arroyo of San Pedro. 
When he had found that particular piece of 
loose rock, it had made his heart jump and 
his mouth water. In the course of his ex- 
tended experience in prospecting, he never 
had come across anything that for richness 
came anywhere near it; it was richer than 
the best of the Leadville carbonates, richer 
than the best of the ruby silver down in the 
Gunnison. On a rough calculation, he con- 
cluded that the vein where it came from 
would mill-run not less than a thousand 
ounces. If the vein had any body to it, that 
meant more millions than he could think of 
at once without shivering. 

But the trouble was that the beginning of 
his prodigious find was also the end of it. 
The bit of float was like the foot-print on 
Robinson Crusoe’s island; there it was, soli- 
tary— not a sign to tell whence it came and 
what it belonged to. He was certain that 


there was not any more of it, for he had spent 
nearly a month in the avreye turning over care- 
fully every stone, and running his knowing 
eyes jealously along every crevice in its rocky 
walls. And now his mad was getting up. 
His reputation as a prospector was at stake. 
And more than this, he knew that close at 
hand, on the flanks of one of the two moun- 
tains which towered above him, was a mine 
which to find was to make his everlasting for- 
tune; which to miss was to miss the great 
chance of his life—and the pleasing convic- 
tion was growing upon him more strongly 
every day that he was going to miss it. 

He knew, of course, that almost his only 
chance was to follow up the float; and that 
was the reason why he had put in such 
thorough work upon the arreye. When this 
failed him he took to the mountains them- 
selves. It was a desperate chance, but it was 
the only chance left tohim. He put in another 
barren month in this fashion, and then he was 
about ready to own himself beaten; to own 
that for once he had walked all around and all 
over the mine that he was looking for without 
being able to make even a good guess as to 
where it was. Once, indeed, for a moment, 
he had felt hopeful. In a little caion, hard 
to enter because of a great wall formed across 
its mouth by jagged masses of rock which 
had fallen from the cliffs above, he came upon 
some surface rock that was identical with the 
bit of float that he had found. The ledge was 
oddly broken about its middle by a heap of 
gray, weather-worn fragments of stone. He 
never had come upon a formation like this, 
and had he been a geologist he would have 
found a good deal in it to interest him. Being 
simply a prospector, he examined the ledge 
purely with an eye to business ; and from this 
point of view it was eminently unsatisfactory. 
There were, to be sure, traces of mineral, but not 
the least suggestion of the inexhaustible wealth 
that he knew must be in the rock to which 
his specimen belonged. Therefore he kicked 
the ledge contemptuously, swore at his own 
ill luck and stupidity with the mellow fluency 
that can be acquired only by long residence 
in mining camps, and so turned sullenly away. 

It would have strengthened Dick Irving’s 
fast-lessening faith in his own instinct as a 
prospector, however, had he known that it was 
the art of man and not a freak of nature that 
was leading him astray; had he known that 
at the very moment when he was cursing his 
own stupidity 42 mina de los Padres was 
beneath his feet! Had he but tossed aside 
the piece of rock whereon he stood, he would 
have found—wasted by rust, but still recog- 
nizable—an old hammer-head from which 
the handle long since had moldered away; 








and so, to his quick intelligence, would have 
had proof enough that he had found the rich 
prize that he had sworn to find when he came 
down into the South. 


On the evening of the day after that on 
which Juan had told Techita of his great dis- 
covery, he came to her again in the church 
to tell her that all had gone well with him in 
his search in the mountains, and that in very 
truth he had found the long-lost mine. In 
glad proof of his words he showed her a rusty 
hammer-head that he had pulled out from 
beneath a rock in the mouth of the filled-in 
shaft—the very hammer-head that Dick Irv- 
ing, for all his cleverness, had failed to find. 

“God has been very good to us, my 
Techa,” he said, as they stood again beneath 
the picture of the gentle Santa Clara in the 
soft darkness that was stealing down upon 
the dying day. “His mercy has come to us 
in our sorrow, and through the entreaty of the 
dear saint, He has given us comfort in hope. 
All is well with us now. Thy father would 
indeed have refused thee to the goat-herd 
Juan, but to Sefior Don Juan, the owner of the 
Mine of the Fathers, he will not say no. I shall 
have thee for my very own, my Techita; and 
for all our lives long, in our love and happi- 
ness, we will praise thankfully and worship 
reverently this sweet saint who has taken from 
us our sorrow, and given us in its stead great 
joy. 
“And see, my little one,” he added, lightly, 
after they had stood for a little space with 
hands clasped closely and eyes turned grate- 
fully upon the saint’s face—*see! I have 
found the mine, and yet the curse has not fallen! 
There was only folly in thy fears, my little 
heart. The blessed saints are strong to stay 
and to save them who have faith in their holy 
goodness ; strong to drive back the evil power 
of this false god, whom long ago they con- 
quered and threw down.” 

And again, as he spoke these daring words, 
Juan felt a shudder of dread go through him. 
For all the bravery of his manliness the 
thought would come : What if, in defiance of 
the power for good of the blessed saints, the 
power for evil of the Pueblos’ god even yet 
lived on ? 

Upon Techita’s heart lay heavily this same 
dread ; nor was it greatly lightened by Juan’s 
cheerfulness. Almost was she persuaded by 
her great love for him to bid him give up the 
treasure that he had found; to suffer herself, 
a sacrifice for her love’s sake, to be wed in 
accordance with her father’s will. Better even 
this great misery, she thought, than that harm 
should come to her lover. 

Thinking these doubting thoughts, she stood 
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irresolute, her eyes turned questioningly upon 
Santa Clara’s face; and again, in the soft, faint 
light that shone upon it, the sweet face seemed 
to smile upon her a promise of protection that 
bade her trust and hope. Therefore she 
hushed the doubts which were in her heart, 
end listened welcomingly to Juan’s glad 
promises of the joy which was to be. And in 
making these promises Juan also forgot the 
fears which had beset him, and felt only a 
brave elation in the certainty of the happiness 
that had come to them from the good God. 
So, in the pale moonlight, they parted again, 
having in the brightness of their future a full 
and joyous faith. 

Yet, in despite of this faith, through the 
long darkness of the night Techita, waking, 
was oppressed by dread; and in her sleep 
there came to her fearful dreams. And in 
waking and in sleeping the thought that pos- 
sessed her was that out of the very fullness of 
her happiness a desolating, irremediable sor- 
row was to come. 

Nor did the brightness of the sunshine, 
when at last day came again, chase away her 
dark forebodings. A great heaviness lay upon 
her soul; a dreary belief weighed upon her 
that the sorrow which was surely coming was 
very near at hand. Norcould she doubt that 
whatever this sorrow was to be, it must come 
to her through Juan. As she knew, Juan had 
gone once more into the mountains, along 
the way that he had told her of, to the old 
mine. Had he been in the village, or working 
in the near-by fields, she would have braved 
her father’s displeasure and gone to him—so 
keen was her deep consciousness that a ma- 
lignant power was loosed to do him harm. 

Slowly the day wore on, each hour in pass- 
ing adding to her restlessness and nervous 
dread. And at last, when the still time of 
noon was come, and all the town was hushed 
in sleep, she no longer could restrain the im- 
pulse that was upon her to go to him; to 
brave with him whatever was the danger; to 
defend him living ; to lie down and die beside 
him should he be dead. Out from the silent 
house, out from the sleeping village, up the 
rock-strewn arroyo of San Pedro, Techita 
walked firmly; in her heart a great daring 
born of her greater love. 


Tuat day also Dick Irving went up into 
the mountains. He acknowledged to himself 
savagely that he had about got to the end of 
his rope, and this would be the last day of his 
foolery. For once he would have to own up 
that he had tackled a job that was too big for 
him ; and he was the more ugly over it because 
the piece of float that he had in his pocket 
made him believe absolutely that all that was 
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told of 4a mina de los Padres was true. He 
knew that the mine was somewhere up beyond 
the arreyo of San Pedro; and knowing this, 
and knowing how all his skillful search for it 
had ended in failure, he gritted his teeth to- 
gether in sullen rage. 

He thought himself more than half a fool 
for making this last expedition, for his faith 
that it would end in anything but another 
failure was very weak indeed. But he was a 
conscientious man,—as a prospector, that 
is—and he was not quite satisfied to go 
north again without having one more look at 
the ledge of rocks in the little cafion. This 
was the one place in the mountains where he 
had struck rock identical with his specimen ; 
and while he had convinced himself by his 
first exploration that there was no mineral in 
the ledge at all comparable with that in the 
float, his absolute failure in all other direc- 
tions made him desirous of having yet an- 
other look here. Moreover, his careful study 
of the locality had shown him that, all things 
considered, the cafion was the most likely 
place from which the bit of float could have 
come. But for the mass of rocks in the 
cahon’s mouth, he would have been quite 
certain that it was from there that his speci- 
men had started. And this wall of rocks 
across the mouth of the cafion bothered him. 
In all the years that he had been prospecting 
he never had seen anything like it. If such a 
thing had not been impossible upon its face, 
he would have believed that the rocks had 
been broken loose deliberately and thrown 
down from the cliffs above, not by nature, but 
by man. The more that his mind had dwelt 
upon the oddity of this barrier, and upon the 
equal oddity of the mass of broken rocks in 
the line of the ledge, the more was his interest 
aroused, There was something queer about 
the place that attracted him, and he was de- 
termined to see it again. Of course, as he 
said to himself, with a good deal of hard 
swearing at his general brainlessness, there 
was nothing to be found there, and he only 
was going on a fool’s errand again. But, all 
the same, with the dogged perseverance that 
was characteristic of him, he pulled himself 
together for the tough tramp up the arroyo 
and the mountain-side beyond. 

It was a tough tramp, and no mistake ; and 
as he had not any heart worth speaking of in 
what he was doing, he went slowly and made 
many halts. This was not his usual way of 
working, but he was low in his mind and was 
thinking gloomy thoughts, which quite took 
the customary spring out of his toes and 
heels. There is but little satisfaction to a man 
in knowing that he has had his hand very 
nearly on great good fortune for two months 
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and more, and yet is losing it after all. Dick 
Irving, whose nature was not a gentle one, 
was in a state of glowing rage as he reflected 
that this was just about where he was — rage 
at his luck, at himself, at all the world. About 
the one thing that could have given him any 
comfort just then would have been a fight. 
He was fairly aching to balance his own mis- 
fortunes by taking them out on somebody 
else’s hide. 

Suddenly he was aroused, by the deepening 
shadows in the arroyo, to the fact that the end 
of the day was not far off. As he had in- 
tended camping for the night in the cafion, 
this fact did not disconcert him, but it made 
him very considerably quicken his steps. Yet, 
for all his haste, the sun was near setting 
when he climbed the mass of stones lying in 
a great ridge across the cafion’s mouth. For- 
tunately for his purposes, the canon faced 
westward, and all within it was a blaze of 
mellow light from the level rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

As he climbed the barrier he heard a click- 
ing noise, that made him start as though he 
had received a blow; and as he cautiously 
peered over the barrier’s crest he saw a sight 
that sent the blood with a rush to his heart, 
and then fiercely tingling through all his veins. 
For the sound that he heard was the click of 
a pick against rock, and the sight that he saw 
was a man, not a hundred yards away from 
him, at work on the very ledge itself! If here 
truly was the lost mine, then was he too 
late; another set of stakes was in ahead of 
his ! 

Luckily, the other man had not heard him 
scrambling over the rocks, and so, for the 
present, at least, he was master of the situation. 
Getting into a good position for observation, 
and crouching so that he could see, yet could 
not be seen, he carefully studied the ground. 
Evidently the man had been at work for 
many hours, and had worked hard. The loose 
rocks which had lain in the break in the ledge 
were rolled away ‘in all directions,— Dick 
could not but feel instinctive respect for the 
set of muscles that had dealt successfully with 
the tough lifting and hauling that this piece 
of work involved,—and the earth that had 
washed in between the stones had been care- 
fully shoveled away. This was about all that 
had been accomplished. But it was enough. 
For there, clearly defined in the line of the 
ledge, was the square-cut mouth of the old 
shaft. Za mina de los Padres, \ost for two 
hundred years, again was found ! 

As Dick Irving realized the situation, the 
rage that had been upon him all day culmi- 
nated. He was in a white heat of passion — 
and as tranquil as 2 morning in June. There 
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was just one thing to be done, and he meant 
to do it. 

“ Only a Greaser, anyway,” he muttered. 
“The idea,” he added, disdainfully, “of a 
d d Greaser owning the Mine of the 
Fathers!” In the excess of contemptuous 
disgust.that this thought caused him he spat 
upon the ground. 

Over the sights of his revolver he measured 
the distance carefully with his eye, and with 
commendable coolness decided that it was 
too great for certainty. As the business had 
to be done, he did not want to make a mess 
of it; moreover, as he prudently reflected, 
around the shoulder of the cafon there might 
be another man. With these judicious 
thoughts in mind, he worked his way softly 
across the wall of rocks,—keeping well in the 
shelter of the great fragments,— and down on 
its inner side. Once within the cafion, there 
was no difficulty in slipping from rock to rock, 
until he stopped at last behind two great 
bowlders, and through the rift between them 
covered his man at a distance of less than a 
dozen yards. 

Juan had stopped in his work, and stood 
leaning on the handle of his pick. Over him 
and around him shone a blaze of rich red 
light, the last rays of the setting sun. His 
face had a weary look, and his strained mus- 
cles were relaxed ; but stronger than his look 
of weariness was his look of joy, and even the 
pose of his tired body was elate. For the 
great triumph of his life was won: at last he 
knew himself a victor over Fate. In his hap- 
piness he spoke his thought aloud: “ My 
Techa ! the joy-time of our life has come !” 

And even as he spoke these words the sharp 
crack of Dick Irving’s revolver rattled and 
pealed and roared between the rocky walls of 
the cafion—and Juan sank down across the 
newly opened shaft of the Mine of the Fathers 
with a bullet through his heart. At that instant 
the sun dropped below the level of the wall of 
rocks, and all the lower portion of the cafon 
was left in dusk; duskier because in the upper 
portion the light still shone full and clear. 

Through the caiion, mingling with the 
echoes of the pistol-shot, yet rising above 
them, shrilly, wailingly sounded acry of mortal 
agony; a cry despairing, desolate, charged 
with the burden of a life-time of bitter woe ; a 
cry that made Dick Irving’s weather-hardened 
face turn pale, and that sent a chill into the 
very depths of his tough heart ; and while he 
wondered, doubtingly, tremblingly, whence 
came this woful sound, Techita had sprung 
down from the crest of the ridge of rocks and 
was standing by her dead lover’s side. 

Her figure, seen in the gloom of the cafion 
and through the powder smoke that lingered 
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in the rift between the bowlders, loomed tall 
and indistinct against the darkness of the 
rocks beyond. He could not see her form ; 
he could not see her face—wrenched with 
the agony that comes when love dies sud- 
denly before despair. Raising her hand 
heavenward, like a prophetess of old, her voice 
hushed to the deep, solemn tone of one who 
stands upon the very border of Time, and 
sees out clearly into the awful mysteries of 
Eternity, she spoke: “The curse has fallen— 
the curse of the Pueblos’ god!” 

Dick Irving was satisfied with the good 
stroke of business that he had done, and his 
finer feelings rebelled against doing any more 
business of that sort just then. On the other 
hand, his sturdy common sense told him that 
there was only one course that he could ra- 
tionally pursue ; that he had gone too far for 
drawing back to be possible. 

“As nasty a job as ever I got into,” he 
said to himself, standing beside the shaft, as 
he drew two fresh cartridges from his belt, 
and dropped them into the emptied chambers 
of his revolver. Then, presently, in a burst 
of righteous indignation : “Confound her! It 
aint my fault, anyway. Why couldn’t she 
have had-the sense to say she was a woman?” 
And then, as his nerves grew steadier, he 
added more cheerfully : “ Well, after all, it’s 
nothing but a pair of Greasers — lucky whack 
it was for me that I got here to-day, and in 
time to save the mine!” 


SLow Ly the glory of the sunset spread across 
the west. Rising against the red and golden 
splendor, the battlements of San Ildefonso 
stood sharply lined; high into the gray-blue 
sky shot red and golden rays ; over the broad 
waters of the Rio Grande played red and 
golden lights: all heaven and all the earth 
beneath seemed blended in a red and golden 
symphony. Then, slowly, all this splendor 
passed away, until nothing was left of it save, 
in the far east, over the distant mountains, 
a little rosy cloud. 

In the still church, where hung the picture 
of the sweet Santa Clara, was loneliness ; in 
the still cafion, high up on the mountain, was 
death. Over all the earth, darkening the silent 
church, darkening the silent cafion, had come 
gray night. 


THE Lucky Whack Mining Company, as 
Dick Irving himself declares—and he ought 
to know, for he is president of it, and lives 
East in a style that proves that he has lots of 
pay dirt somewhere,—is a rattling success. 
Daily output, two thousand ounces—and 
millions in sight. 

Thomas A. Janvier. 
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DoNATELLO, Verrocchio, Mino da Fiesole, 
Benedetto da Majano—their very names are 
a sweet music in our ears, calling up visions 
of ineffable grace and beauty. Their charm- 
ing art has influenced the best art of our cwn 
day more, perhaps, than any other. From the 
time when Paul Dubois turned to them for 
inspiration, and produced his little “Saint 
John Baptist” and his “ Florentine Singer,” a 
new and glorious epoch of French sculpture 
began, and Falguiére, Mercié, and the rest of 
that brilliant school, with such men as our 
own St. Gaudens, owe much of what is purest 
and best in their works to the study and the 
example of these old Italians. Many even of 
the best painters of to-day would own their 
deep indebtedness to the “sweet influence” 
of this placid constellation shining serenely 
through the ages. 

Since, then, the work of these men is so 
great a factor in molding the art-thought of 
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to-day,— since they have had, and bid fair to 
have in the future, so eminently healthful and 
invigorating an influence upon contemporary 
sculpture, — it may be well to consider them 
somewhat closely, to endeavor to comprehend 
their aims and their methods, and to find, if pos- 
sible, the secret of that subtle, evanescent, yet 
enduring charm which steals upon the senses 


“Like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


To do this, we will begin at what may seem 
at first a long distance from the subject. 

It has often been remarked that the schools 
of painting in which color has been predomi- 
nant have been the great naturalistic schools 
as well, and there have been various specula- 
tions as to the cause of this fact. Ruskin’s 
theory, that the production of beautiful color 
requires an absolute fidelity to nature, any 
deviation from natural fact introducing a dis- 
cordant note and so ruining the color-har- 
mony, certainly seems untenable. Would it 
not be truer to say that beautiful color permits 
fidelity to nature? There seems to be in the 
human.mind a natural shrinking from bare, 
hard fact. The absolute truth of things as 
they are, with no softening of angles or hiding 
of uglinesses,— Mother Isis without her veil, 
—would be intolerable to us. The schools of 
color restore her veil to Nature and wrap her 
in the mystery of atmosphere ; they charm us 
with deep, vague harmonies, and entice the 
imagination into impenetrable shadows. With 
them everything is mysterious, and therefore 
nothing is shocking. They can afford to give 
us the facts of nature because they give them 
to us mitigated as they are in nature. But the 
schools of the line strip nature of her atmos- 
phere and her color. With them everything 
is hard, dry, and defined, and they feel instinc- 
tively that the least ugliness—the least falling 
short of ideal beauty —would become unbear- 
able under the glare of their white light. They 
cannot bear the least defect, the least com- 
monness, the least za¢/ura/ness — of nature, but 
refine upon and polish their forms, finding 
nothing pure or noble enough for them, and 
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forever missing the rough grandeur and homely 
beauty of this every-day world which is con- 
stantly to their hand. 

If it is, then, so difficult to avoid the matter- 
of-fact in painting, which deals only with ap- 
pearances, think how much more difficult it is 
in sculpture, which deals with actual substance. 
A statue is much more definite than any pic- 
ture. It is not a representation of form, it és 
form. It is itself a fact. This is the great prob- 
lem: How is the sculptor, with his stubborn 
material of solid stone or massive bronze, to 
avoid the stumbling-block of too great reality ? 

There have been three great schools of 


sculpture which have differed widely in their 
solution of this problem. The Greeks may be 
compared to the schools of form in painting 
— what are known as the c/assic schools. They 
sought relief from the hard facts of nature in 
nobly ideal forms, abstracted from all accident 
and ail individuality. They could not give the 
mystery and infinitude of nature, and they 
would not give the material imperfections of 
things divested of nature’s mystery. They 
therefore formulated an ideal of what nature 
ought to be, of what seemed to them the pri- 
mal type, freed from the thousand variations of 
its actual carrying-out; and this ideal once 
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established, they adhered to it rigidly. Their 
answer to the problem is, adstraction. The 
sculptors of the Renaissance, before Michael 
Angelo, gave another answer, which we will dis- 
cuss at length lateron. Michael Angelo gave a 
third answer. Though his towering andcolossal 


genius can never be sufficiently reverenced, 
yet he was technically less accomplished than 
either the Greeks or the earlier Renaissance 
sculptors, and did not understand either the 
glorious purity of the Greek ideal nor the 
system of delicate half-modeling of his imme- 


diate predecessors. He had an ideal of his 
own, but it is rugged, Titanic, imperfect, lack- 
ing both the serene Greek beauty and the 


delicate Renaissance suggestiveness ; such of 


his marbles as are finished have a certain un- 
satisfactoriness which he seems to have felt 
himself. He felt the need of an escape from 
reality, as the others had done, and he found 
it in rough-hewn, unfinished blocks, which 
powerfully excite the imagination. He has 
had no followers in this, and constitutes a 
school by himself. His answer to our prob- 
lem (not an altogether satisfactory one) is, 
unfinish, 

The answer of the Renaissance sculptors 
was, lowness of relief. They are the colorists 
of sculpture. Their aim was to give some- 
thing which should answer to the atmosphere 
and mystery of painting, and so to be enabled 
to give its variety, individuality, and natural- 
ness also. To do this (working more or less 
unconsciously, as artists do, and probably 
without analyzing their aims or processes) 
they invented and carried out a system of 
low relief which is one of the loveliest and 


most perfect means of artistic expression that 
have ever existed. Of course the Greeks had 
used bas-reliefs, and used them exquisitely ; 
but their reliance, even in their medals, is 
upon the same quality of large abstraction 
and generalization as in their statues, not, as 
in the Renaissance work, upon suggestiveness 
and vagueness and its accompanying natural- 
ism and individuality. There are Italian re- 
liefs which are almost inconceivable in the 
delicacy of their modeling. They seem hardly 
more than sketched with slight touches of 
shadow upon the marble. The relief is so in- 
finitesimal, the modeling so subtle, that they 
seem hardly to exist; and one fears to oblit- 
erate them with a careless brush of the hand, 
as one might a slight charcoal-drawing. They 
are not form, but the merest suggestion of 
form, faint and vague and fleeting as a beauti- 
ful dream. 

But these wonderful men did not stop here. 
Having perfected their system of low relief, 
they applied it to sculpture in the round. In 
their busts, in their statues, they still model, 
as it were,in low relief. Nothing is made out, 
nothing is realized ; the intention is indicated, 
and that is all. The hollows are not as deep 
as in nature, nor the projections as high. The 
hand of the sculptor has paused, with delicate 
self-control, just before the suggested form 
was quite completed, and has left the rest to 
the imagination. This is not lack of finish, as 
with Michael Angelo. No; the surfaces are 
caressed into beauty with an infinity of loving 


WARRIOR—MINO DA FIESOLE 
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care. It is an intentional stopping short of 
complete realization; it is lowness of relief. 
This application of low relief to sculpture in 
the round is the great discovery of the Re- 
naissance. They had learned how to give 
nature with its mystery and its atmosphere ; 
how to give, not form, but the appearance of 
form. They cast a thin veil over the hard 
facts of nature, which the imagination delights 
to penetrate. 

Their reward was a nearness to natural truth 
which the Greeks could not dream of. No 


art gives us such an invigorating sense of 
freshness of inspiration as this. *“ The world 
is all before them where to choose”; as they 
realize no facts, they can suggest all; through 
the veil of their illusive modeling they can 
show us the infinite variety and individuality 
of nature, and, Antzus-like, they rise with 
renewed strength from their constant contact 
with mother earth. They are no longer bound 
to a definite type of ideal beauty, but can 
wander at will among the thousand acciden- 
tal graces and half-awkward beauties of real 
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human beings. ‘They give us, not a magnifi- 
cent abstract conception of Olympus, but an 
endlessly delightful portrait of the world we 
live in. 

Lowness of relief: Have we not found at 
last the true answer to our problem? It is 
hard to say that this art is greater than Greek 
art, but is it not more human? Does it not 
appeal more closely to our human nature ? 
Does it not instruct and charm us more? It 
has the charm of the “intimate.” How quaint, 
how sincere, how naif those old Florentines 
were! With what wide-open, truth-seeing eyes 
they looked at the universe, and with what 
manly simplicity and frankness they recorded 
what they saw! What a vital, living art! 
Every one of their statues is a portrait: one 
has but to look at it to be convinced of 
that. So, and not otherwise, must the real 
original have looked. Many of their best 
works are professed portraits, and their “ving 
quality is extraordinary. Look at the Count 
della Luna, for example, or Mino da Fiesole’s 
“Warrior,” or the * Young Clerk,” or the 
“ Lady with the Rose.” Look at any of the 
portrait-busts by these men. Can fidelity, 
truth, vitality, be carried further? Are not 
these very people alive before you? Do you 
not feel an intimate acquaintance with them 
—a profound conviction that you must have 
met them yesterday ? Do you not love the 
women, and like or hate or admire the men ? 

But the concentration and quintessence of 
Renaissance art is in that masterpiece of an 
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unknown hand, known and loved by all ar- 
tists as the Femme Inconnue of the Louvre. 
Here are the lowness and vagueness of relief, 
the floating, undefined modeling, the delicate 
finish of surfaces, the exquisite modulation 
and subtle curvature of line, the frank sim- 
plicity of aim, and the individuality and vital- 
ity of the whole, all in their utmost perfection. 
What a work of art! and, O ye gods! whata 
woman! There she is as she lived in Flor- 
ence four centuries ago, with her daintily 
poised head in its demure cap, her slender, 
graceful neck and half-developed breast, her 
bewitching eyes, and her indefinable, evanes- 
cent smile, a very pearl of women! 


She lived in Florence centuries ago, 
That lady smiling there. 

What was her name or rank I do not know — 
I know that she was fair. 


For some great man — his name, like hers, forgot 
And faded from men’s sight — 
Loved her—he must have loved her— and has 
wrought 
This bust for our delight. 


Whether he gained her love or had her scorn, 
Full happy was his fate. 

He saw her, heard her speak; he was not born 
Four hundred years too late! 


Ke Nyon Cox. 
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AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH CHARLES READE, 


WITH LETTERS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


In writing of Charles Reade, the summer 
of 1859 comes to mind as a period crowded 
with uncommon opportunities. To a young 
American who is to see England for the first 
time, the land of our old home is in itself ex- 
citement and inspiration; but to have ac- 
quaintance with living England then was a 
privilege such as persons born in another age 
might justly envy 

The roll of illustrious men and women who 
were then at the height of their power is easily 
recalled by lovers of English literature; and 
Hawthorne also was in England. The great- 
ness of the past was in harmony with the 
marvel of the present. It was the land of Shak- 
spere indeed ; but if it proved to be Tennyson, 
and not Shakspere, who read his poems to us, 
if we sat under the cedar of Lebanon while 
he questioned — 


“Oh, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the eg breeze that streams to thy delicious 
East, . 

Dark cedar!” 


rather than walked under the mulberry at 
Cambridge, listening to the voice of Milton, 
one seemed hardly less a miracle than the 
other; surely the marvel was equal to young 
and reverent eyes. It was only a part of this 
enchantment when Charles Reade took rooms 
for us at Oxford, during a few days of the 
long vacation, close by Magdalen College, 
where he was then Bursar. Summer days at 
Oxford, in rain and sun (it was chiefly rain !) 
and almost perfect solitude, walking through 
cloisters and parks, gardens and libraries and 
museums, seeing everything through the par- 
tial eyes and scholarly initiation of our friend, 
that might indeed be called “seeing Oxford.” 
Lest his visitors should be lost in the mazes 
of the Old World, the following had been 
sent in a note to them: 


* PROGRAMME. 


“1st. Ask for the Angel and Star ’Bus. 

“2d. Tell it to take you to Mr. Whiting’s, 79 High 
street. 

“3d. Deposit your heavy luggage there. 

“4th. Come on to Magdalen College. 

“On entering the college you will find yourselves 
inacloister. Turn to the left. After about eighty yards 
you will come to a small opening. Pass through it, 
and you will see along line of buildings before you, at 
some distance. Cross the grass slantindicular, bearing 
to the right a little, and you will hit on 


STAIRCASE, No. 2. 
Up this staircase two flights you will find a door with 
Dr. READ! 
written over it. 
Tuat’s Me!” 


This was not, however, our first acquaint- 
ance with Charles Reade. He was not a man 
to receive strangers, or friends of correspond- 
ence merely, into his retirement, and bear with 
equanimity a purposeless infringement on his 
time; but he was full of ardor and a kind of 
chivalrous devotion to his real friends, which 
made no sacrifice seem too great in their 
behalf. This loyalty of nature, which was a 
strong characteristic, was early discerned in 
his business correspondence. Among the 
many letters to his American publishers, be- 
tween the publication of his first tale, “ Peg 
Woffington,” in 1855, and our visit to Oxford 
in 1859, I find this trait continually appearing. 

The American editions of “ Peg Woffing- 
ton,” “Christie Johnstone,” and “Clouds and 
Sunshine,” all bear the date of 1855, and the 
earliest letters in my possession from Charles 
Reade appear to have been written after that 
time, and during the preparation of “It is 
Never too Late to Mend,” which was re- 
printed in America in 1856. It will be remem- 
bered that the title of this romance, as 
originally announced, was “ Susan Merton,” 
but was changed by the author while the work 
was in press to the name it now bears. 

The following note is sufficiently character- 
istic to be printed in full : 


“193 PICCADILLY, Sept. 26. 

“ Dear Sir: I saw Bentley, Jun., to-day, and 
had a friendly talk with him about our busi- 
ness. He maintained publisher’s right to dis- 
pose of the early sheets; but acknowledged 
his firm had but a small pecuniary interest. 
I told him I had concluded with Messrs. 
Ticknor, and could not draw back. 

“He said he must talk with his father, and 
meantime begged me to go no farther with 
Messrs. Ticknor. I replied that it was not 
possible to go farther, for that I was com- 
pletely committed to them. 

“ There the matter rests at present, but my 
impression is that Bentley willnot give us much 
trouble. Iam not so sure about Messrs. Apple- 
ton. If you write to Ticknor & Field [sic], beg 
them not to worry themselves any more about 
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this. Zhey have done all theycan do. ‘They have 
proposed terms which I distinctly accept, and 
the matter now rests with me. Their interest 
is mine, and my sense of justice is on the side 
of the frm who have wade me in the States. 
To conclude, tell them there will be no diffi- 
culty after ‘Susan Merton,’ and in her case 
the difficulties ms? be overcome, if any. 

“ T am yours sincerely, 

“ READE.” 


One month later, to the same person, 
probably the celebrated London publisher, 
Triibner, he wrote as follows: 


“ . . . I propose to Messrs. Ticknor & 
Field, then, to allow me so much upon each 
copy sold of *S. M. ’; in short, to treat me in 
some measure as an American writer. 

““T propose this at once, because it is the 
only basis of business that can be permanent 
with me, and as we must look beyond ‘Susan 
Merton’ some day, we had better do it now. 

“ An arrangement of this sort is the fairest, 
and stimulates the writer to do his very dest 
in every case ; and we all need every stimulus 
of this sort, so easy is it to write, and so cruelly 
hard is it to write well. 

“1 wait, then, the firm’s answer to my pro- 
posal, and protect their interest in the mean- 
time. 

“Tell those gentlemen I am charmed with 
the copies; both works are well printed, and 
bound and lettered to perfection. The type 
of ‘Christie Johnstone,’ in particular, is su- 
preme, sharp, clean, and open. 

“ Need I add that I am much gratified and 
cheered by the good opinion my brothers and 
sisters over the water appear to have of me?” 


These letters seem to be among the first of 
an interesting series respecting the details of 
the publication of his books in America; but 
as there is no year given in any one of the 
letters, and often no date, the precise time of 
writing must in some cases be only a matter of 
conjecture. 

Charles Reade’s anxiety concerning the 
minutest questions of printing and illustration 
was not easily allayed, but when the result 
was at all satisfactory he was quick and hearty 
in his words of commendation. 

It would seem that the following passage 
must have been written at the same period of 
nervous excitement with the foregoing, just 
after his first short stories were printed, and 
before the appearance of his three-volume 
venture of “ Susan Merton,” or “ Never too 
Late to Mend.” He writes to his Boston pub- 
lishers from the Garrick Club : 

“ Will you be so kind as to collect for me 








all the honest critiques that shall be printed 
about the work in your country, favorable or 
adverse, and send them over to me ? 

“I am afraid I have tried your patience 
hard with the three-volume novel, but you 
must consider that while you have been kept 
waiting the work has been growing in impor- 
tance; and believe me, that great successes 
are not to be achieved without time and labor. 

“It would never have done for me to pro- 
duce three mediocre volumes. As it is, I 
think I can promise you a success in the U.S. 

“In this country it is very doubtful. I 
shock their prejudices so, poor dear old souls.” 

And in still another letter on the same sub- 
ject he says: 

“The MS. has been returned to me, and 
even now I have not yet begun to print, 
being very anxious to secure you an ample 
start. At the same time I must tell you 
I am a little uneasy at not hearing from you 
upon any matter of detail connected with ‘the 
work. 

“ There was time, I think, if you acted on 
my last advice, for me to correct the first 
half-dozen sheets of your copy. 

“ No copy of ‘ Clouds and Sunshine ’ has 
reached me. It is a matter deeply to be re- 
gretted that I cannot see your copy all in 
print before it goes to the public. I defy any 
man to polish and correct MS. as well as he 
can print. I have done the best for you I 
can, but I hope you will send me an inter- 
leaved copy as soon after issue as possible, 
and no pains shall be spared to bring the 
American edition to perfection.” 

However interesting such letters may be as 
portraying the character of the writer, they 
possess at this time a wider value. To the 
authors and publishers of books they give a 
picture of the difficulties which were just then 
beginning to assume grave proportions re- 
specting the reprinting of English books and 
the remuneration of English authors. Long 
before this time Charles Dickens had brought 
all the brilliant powers of his genius to bear 
in behalf of righteous dealing between the 
nations ; but, foiled in the attempt, he had 
returned to England silenced and forever dis- 
couraged. Nevertheless, there was still cour- 
tesy among publishers, and a prior right to 
reprint was sufficient to prevent thieving and 
to allow the English author to receive a good 
sum for his work from the honest publisher. 

Still acting upon this ground, Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields paid Charles Reade a fair price 
for his work, but not such a price as the work 
deserved, could they have been themselves 
assured against loss. 

The great popularity of his books excited 
anew the rapacity of publishers, and, in spite 
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of ail possible care and foresight, there was 
trouble and loss of money. All restrictions 
against reprinting were finally broken down, 
so that from that time and until the possible 
future of a righteous law no English or 
American author can ever again receive the 
money due to him from the public. When 
Walter Scott was dying from overwork, it was 
calculated that if he could receive one cent 
from each of his American readers he could 
at least pay his debts and close his eyes in 
peace. From that sad hour until this moment 
the peoples of England and America have 
continued to steal the labor of men, the value 
of which to the world is greater than all the 
gold that has ever been coined, 

The following letters, therefore, sufficiently 
explain themselves : 


“ GARRICK CLUB. 


“Dear Sirs: .. . Triibner tells me these 
shipments of MS. have cost you nearly 
£20. I confess this terrifies me. Surely such 
expense is not necessary. The whole MS., 
‘Susan Merton,’ remains in my hands. No 
part of it will go to an English publisher 
until you are in a condition to print. 

“ Why throw your dollars into the Atlantic ? 
It really is not worth while sending these 
books by post. 

“ However, one comfort: this will never 
occur again. Should the work succeed, the 
publishing of the next will be entirely in my 
hands, and you may come out a month be- 
fore I am advertised in London, if you like ; 
and should it fail, I shall write no more 
stories, since everything else is so much easier 
to write, 

“T assure you the labor I have bestowed 
on this story seems to me disproportioned to 
the result I have obtained. 

“ You inquire after ‘ Live and Let Live.’ I 
can only tell you that purchased this 
story of me two years ago, that he has had it 
by him ever since, and that with it lying in 
his drawer he brings out, from time to time, 
some of the feeblest trash that ever dribbled 
from a human pen in the way of narrative. 
I wish I could tell you why he does those 
two things, either of them, but it is impos- 
sible. We can fathom a wise man, but fools 
are inscrutable. But be assured that if ‘ Live 
and Let Live’ were a very important story, I 
would, to meet your wishes, send to the old 
ninny and buy it back again; but it is not 
worth this— at least I think not. 

“I have read a very amusing critique in 
the ‘ North American Review.’ It seems you 
‘have annoyed Messrs. Crosby and something 
Vow. XXIX.—8. 
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or other, by publishing Mr. Reade. May 1 
venture to hope from the pique so clumsily 
concealed that the volumes are selling? . . . 

“T met, the other day, a charming country- 
man of yours, Mr. N. Hawthorne. I had too 
little opportunity of conversing with him, but 
the impression is delightful. Item: He has 
an eye like a violet with a soul in it. 

“He mentioned your name to me. Said 
you had told him to make my acquaintance. 
I am much obliged to you if you did. 

“T beg you will correspond with me fully 
upon any matter that interests you. 

“ And am 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ CHARLES READE.” 


“You asked me to recommend you books. 
I recommend you to read the biography (I 
don’t know the exact title) of Hedley Vicars, 
a very religious young captain, who fell be- 
fore Sebastopol. It will not interest Boston 
so much as it does London, but still a Public 
is a public, and there is in this book a /fea- 
ture—the Public goes for a strong feature. 
Here you have a fighting saint—a religious 
red-coat—a man who cuts down a Russian 
with the gospel of mercy in his mouth. This 
card has never failed from Cromwell down- 
ward. Cut out one-third judiciously. Publish 
the rest, and I will pay all you lose by it. It 
is not well written—not one book in a hun- 
dred is—but there is a touch of sincerity and 
warmth.” 


When the reader calls to mind that these 
are but a selection from the letters of Reade 
at this period, it is wonderful the amount of 
writing and anxious thought he bestowed, 
not only upon his stories, but also upon their 
safe and lawful reproduction. 


“6 BoLTon Row, MAYFAIR. 


“GENTLEMEN: I have to inform you that 
upon calculating my MS., ‘Susan Merton,’ as 
it stands (unfinished), I find there are more 
than 3 vols. octavo written. I have therefore 
nothing to do but to reduce it by excision. 

“T will forward you next week instructions 
for cutting your copy. The severest cuts will 
be made in the prison business, vol. 2, which 
is very wordy in parts. 

“T have more MS. copied for you, and 
will send some next week; but first should 
like to cut wherever I can. 

“ Heart-breaking work this, I assure you. 

“Tam 
Yours very sincerely, 
“ CHARLES READE.” 
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* GARRICK CLUB, KING STREET, 
“ CovENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
“July 20. 

“Dear Sir: Herewith you will receive 
more of our printed sheets corrected by me. 

“ You must not mistake my motive in send- 
ing them out. 

‘“‘T am quite content to stand upon the MS. 
I have sent you, and I secretly hope that you 
have already printed and published that MS. 
But I have taken for granted that you would 
at all events like to be kept informed what 
we are doing here. Moreover, I need not tell 
you that print always reveals some blots to 
an author, however carefully his MS. may 
have been polished. 

“T make it my particular request that as 
soon as ever you are out you will send me an 
interleaved copy. By means of this I will pre- 
pare you a second edition that shall be as 
faultless as I can make any work. With these 
printed sheets I send you a sketch of ‘ The 
Southern Cross,’ the South Polar Constella- 
tion, which is to figure on my pages in vol. 
3, English, and in what I presume will be 
your 2d volume. 

“ T cannot help feeling some anxiety about 
your wood-cuts, and this anxiety is increased 
by your silence, which leads me to fear I have 
not succeeded in showing you the importance 
of those effects I aim at by them. 

“These are no vulgar illustrations; they 
are not done upon the common plan of 
illustrations. Zhey take the place of the text, 
and the reader reads them as well as views 
them. 

“The more important is it that they should 
be finely executed, and, above all, true. How- 
ever, at present I can only repeat what I 
have said to you before, that it will be worth 
your while to look closely into the matter and 
reject all inaccurate or feeble representations of 
tombstones and knives with gold-dust on 
them. I have an appendix to ‘It is Never 
too Late to Mend.’ This appendix contains 
some curious matter: ‘The Autobiography 
of a Thief,’ and critical remarks thereon by 
the Parson. Now, this appendix I do not 
mean to print unless the novel should meet 
with greater success than I dare hope for. 
Still, as the matter is as good as anything in 
the story, I shall send it you out with this 
understanding, that you run the novel first 
without it. After your first sale, should any 
U. S. publisher try to interfere with your mo- 
nopoly, it might be worth while to issue a 
second edition, with this ‘ Autobiography of 
a Thief’ added by the author’s hand. You 
would then have something to offer your pub- 
lic which would be inaccessible to any rival 
publisher. Since I shall not print the said 


appendix in England, you see that I am not 
indifferent to our joint interest in the U. S.” 


He winds up one letter full of business de- 
tail with these words, which appear to be the 
foreshadowing of another of his famous books: 
“T hate a lie in yellow, white, blue, just as 
much as I do in black and white, and would 
not for the world one should go to the Amer- 
ican or any public in my name.” These words 
were written with reference to what he con- 
sidered an imperfect illustration which had 
been forwarded to him of “Susan Merton.” 

Again he writes, with his anxieties unabated: 


“I have promised to pay the sum Bentley 
was to receive for early sheets from Appleton. 

“T needed not to do this. I have never 
acknowledged his right to sell my sheets out 
of England, but in a case of such deep im- 
portance I would not leave you without any 
additional safeguard a few pounds could 
buy. .. . 

“«¢Susan Merton’ is a very bad title, because, 
under that title, the book is a /@i/ure, Susan 
Merton being a third-rate character in point 
of invention and color. 

“ This title, too, would prepare the public 
for a disappointment. I have written two 
novels with female titles and female heroes,— 
women the principal characters. 

“ Tt would be a signal want of judgment in 
me to let a three-volume novel, competing 
with one-vol. novels, be disgracefully de- 
feated. 

“ How would you like to hear your public 
saying of Susan Merton: Oh! she is not to 
be compared with Christie Johnstone or 
Peg Woffington? This sort of remark, though 
leveled at the character, would hit the work, 
if I were so unwise as to make the work and 
the character one. 

“« My new novel is an original and important 
work, but both its originality and. its impor- 
tance— moral and pictorial—are uncon- 
nected, or slightly connected, with Susan 
Merton. The scenes in which she figures are 
the stale and conventional part of the work. 
The soul of it are the scenes in which a bad 
man is despaired of and tortured by fools, and 
afterward not despaired of by a wise and 
good man, but encouraged, softened, con- 
verted. These psychological scenes and the 
melodramatic scenes that follow, in which 
the thief’s understanding is convinced as well 
as his heart, are the immortal part of the 
work. The rest dozens of men and women 
on both sides the water could have written, 
and better than I have done them. I stand, 
therefore, on my ace of spades and not on 
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my nine of hearts, and the title of the work 
is ‘It’s Never too Late to Mend.’ 

“On this I am peremptory and sensitive, too. 
As it is cruel to make you lose the effect of 
past advertisements, I suppose you must add 
‘or “Susan Merton,”’ if you are bent on it; 
but, if so, mind, ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend’ must be the first title. But even this 
is against my judgment. 

“If you can’t do the diggers’ knife and 
gold so that a digger, seeing them, should 
acknowledge the likeness, cut out the whole 
passage ‘ Would you know,’ etc.—cut and all. 
Your public will never miss it, and besides, it 
ends a volume with us, so that a coup is re- 
quired, but it will come in the heart of your 
second volume, where no coup is required. 
To conclude, in this and other details remem- 
ber that at present our most important object 
is to occupy the ground — to produce at once 
in Boston a reasonably correct edition of 
* Never too Late to Mend.’ 

“Publish at once; but print for once on 
movable type. This is my advice. The work 
published, send me over a copy to Triibner’s 
{not by a private hand, for God’s sake). I 
will collate your edition and Bentley’s, correct- 
ing his by yours, which is far superior in 
places, and yours by his where print has re- 
vealed, as print always does, a few blots and 
superfluities, and produce a uniform second 
edition for both countries, identical ad /itera. 
Meantime, if you are ready, publish without 
fear. I repeat that I will stand or fall by the 
Boston MS., as corrected by those elisions which 
I sent you out by letter two months or more 
ago. Should these elisions not have been com- 
prehended, the London sheets may be useful. 

“ Many thanks for your wish that I was at 
Boston. I should be there if I was not a fool. 
For I have received magnificent offers from 
countrymen of yours if I would come over 
and lecture to them about ‘the Drama,’ a 
subject I am not ignorant of, and I have a 
nobler temptation in a grand and untouched 
theme ; for nothing can be more obvious to 
any man who “inks than that no human 
creature, Yankee or Briton, has ever really 
sung or painted the United States or the men 
and women who make them what they are. 
But alas! I shall never see that glorious land, 
I shall never see the great Anglo-Saxon race 
going ahead, with the fetters of fog and mist, 
and prejudice taken off their souls and brains 
and bodies, and shall never have the honor 
of giving the world poetical pictures of things 
and men known here only by sordid carica- 
tures — and all because I cannot live eight 
dgys at sea. Well, mind, you have not the 

same excuse for not coming to see me, for 
you have crossed the Atlantic and can again. 


“ Write to me oftener; you have had about 
four letters from me for one you have sent 
me, and this was a mistake. However, I will 
take care that we have never all this bother 
about a work again. But there have been 
peculiar difficulties in this case, as you are 
well aware. 

“ However, i venture to hope that, two 
months hence, you will not grudge them nor 
repent the trouble you have taken with me. 

“T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“CuHas, READE.” 


Careful as his publishers were, his anxious 
spirit was always up and a-field before them. 
Here is a truly business-like epistle : 


“193 PiccapiLLy, Oct. 4. 

“ GENTLEMEN: I am quite satisfied with 
your offer, ten per cent. on each copy sold 
and paid, and am ready, on these conditions, 
to hold myself engaged to you with respect 
to ‘Susan Merton’ and future works. 

“ But I must ask you to withdraw one 
clause in your proposal, ‘ provided we are not 
printed upon by any other publisher.’ Now, 
it is not in my power to prevent a New York 
or Boston publisher from issuing an edition 
after yours. To this your exertions, not mine, 
must and will be addressed. All I can do is 
to give you a long start, and so the cream of 
the business. If Messrs. A or B, publishing 
from your sheets, as you from mine, should 
rob us of the mi/k, or some of it, this would 
be our joint misfortune. I should share it with 
you in the proportion of ten per cent. (since 
my profit depends on your sales), and I think 
you ought to share it with me. 

“ Mr. Triibner agrees with me, and would, 
I believe, as your agent, commit you to this 
view of our relation; but as there is time to 
refer the question to you, it is fairer to you 
to do so. This, therefore, is under considera- 
tion. 

“ As, however, I have no doubt your an- 
swer will be satisfactory, I shall act in your 
favor, and by advice of Mr. Triibner, pending 
your answer. 

“T am having a MS. written out in a cop- 
per-plate hand, and from this MS., carefully 
corrected by me, you will perhaps have to 
print a considerable portion of the novel. 

“Perhaps you will think me very precise in 
settling the exact terms of our relation; but 
you must consider that this is no slight or 
temporary business. I think I am now build- 
ing a connection which, if the foundation be 
perfect, will last my whole career.” 


Hope and fear respecting the success of his 
labors swiftly alternated and troubled his mind 
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at this period. Unhappily his book was not 
to be as successful as he hoped. 

He wrote again: 

**Who isso sick of ‘Susan Merton’ as I am? 

“ But I am a writer. I cannot scribble. A 
three-volume novel is a great prose epic. I 
hope never to write another, and this one 
must not lower me. My delay is caused by 
labor, and labor is seldom wasted.” 

Later on he says, speaking of the plans and 
prospects for his new book: “ Do not talk to 
me of four thousand copies of such a work as 
‘Never too Late to Mend’—/f/ease.” And 
then I find this intermediate letter before the 
result was known in America, which is given 
in full as follows : 


“Hote. Rivoui, Rue Rivott, 
“Paris, Oct. 4. 
“Dear Str: Your letter 8 Sept. has just 
been forwarded to me, and relieves me of 
considerable anxiety, although I had provided 
for the correction of your sheets by my friend 
Tom Taylor. 


“ T am happy to inform you that the title is 
as successful as I expected—letters have been 
written in the journals under the signature ‘ It 
Is Never Too L,’ etc., and many public al- 
lusions show that*the title has hit. 

** T cannot tell you what measure of success 
the book has, for I don’t know. But it is a 
success, and they have really made a cut into 
a second edition; I hope you will not sell it 
too cheap. I shall never write another fiction 
of that bulk and solidity — 5 vols., the size of 
‘ Christie Johnstone’! — (are you aware that 
is its precise magnitude ?), and I naturally 
look for remuneration to the country where I 
know my success is really great. 

“ As far as England is concerned the book 
is a dead loss to me.’ Two years out of my 
life, the brains out of my skull, and the heart 
out of my body—for what ? 

“ Bernard Tauchnitz publishes me in Leip- 
sic upon an agreement, and the French are 
translating ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ 

“In about a fortnight I hope to be at my 
home in 6 Bolton Row, where any friends of 
yours, or any countrymen, who shall have 
provided themselves with a line from you, will 
be cordially received. Be so good as to make 
this known as widely as possible. 

“Tt is a small acknowledgment of respect 
and affection toward a great public that has 
had the pluck to form a decided opinion 
(right or wrong) upon a living author, and 
at once. 

“ T am, dear sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“ CHARLES READE.” 
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Too soon, alas! came the word of discour- 
agement, proving that his American publisher 
understood “the pulse of the machine” only 
too well. Reade replied: 

“Four thousand copies is a small return, 

and bears a very slight proportion to the Eng- 
lish sale, whereas until now the American sale 
of my work has far exceeded the English sale. 
‘ The cheap English edition has been 
dishonestly brought out. Were he the 
only publisher in the British isles, he should 
never publish another work for me, except 
by fraud or violence. You will per- 
haps be glad to hear there is a chance of 
my next work being a single volume, such 
as would make one good dollar’s worth for 
you.” _ 
Reade’s interest in every-day life, in the 
social condition of the people, in the world 
outside of books, was like that of a child 
born and bred in city streets, when first al- 
lowed to enjoy “ green growing things” and 
the freedom of the country. He was as native 
to the world of books as a bee to a clover- 
field, and might well distrust his own personal, 
because comparatively narrow, experience of 
men; therefore he was always crying out to 
have extracts sent him from American news- 
papers, and asks that his correspondent shall 
“take note of any very gallant actions that 
are done in your part of the world. I am 
going to write something where this would be 
useful. No matter whether the brave fellows 
are soldiers, sailors, tinkers, or tailors. Will 
you make a note of this ?” 

“Never too Late to Mend” was far from 
being his last story. It was his first great 
ship launched out into the sea of novel-writ- 
ing. His brain was teeming with plans, and 
it was only necessary for him to watch the 
retreating figures of one drama, to behold 
another company entering by the opposite 
wing upon the theater of his mind. 

It seemed a very pleasant spring morning 
in London, whatever the weather may have 
been, when Charles Reade came to breakfast, 
and we heard him talk for the first time. Two 
or three hours slipped away while he excited 
himself by eagerly describing a case at law 
in which he was interested for charity’s sake. 
I remember he said the case had been de- 
ferred, and for every three months’ delay 
permitted by Lord Campbell he was obliged 
to expend seventy pounds. He also described 
the ingratitude of the person for whom he had 
undertaken the suit. But the details of con- 
versation have necessarily vanished. I can 
only recall with singular distinctness the ardor 
of the converser, and the scintillations of his 
wit. He spoke with the fire of the same man 
who had written the scene in “ Peg Woffing- 
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ton,” where the heroine dances with the 
Triplets and their children, and he soon 
proved himself to be the author of Peggy’s 
reconciliation with Mrs. Vane. 

In a later visit, although the subject was dif- 
ferent, the same power of self-excitement was 
apparent, as well as a kindof pre-Raphaelism in 
his studies from life. Each new fact startled 
him, and seemed to present itself as the 
corner-stone of a fresh romance. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth” was seri- 
ously progressing at this period, and for this 
he was making studies during his summer 
vacation at Oxford. Nevertheless his “ medi- 
zval story,” as he was wont to call it in 
his letters, was delayed, cast and recast, 
printed in part, with another title, in 
“Once a Week,” and, in short, left to float 
in mid-air, while “ White Lies,” “The Eighth 
Commandment,” and “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long” appeared in swift succession. 
There was more or less correspondence re- 
specting each of the books, but “‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth” seems to have been a 
favorite with the author. 

I can recall his taking down the “ Autobi- 
ography of Erasmus” from the shelf in the 
great library at Oxford, and showing us a 
brief description (only a line or two) of the 
father and mother of Erasmus, with a few 
dates concerning them, saying, “ There is all 
the foundation for my story, ‘ A Good Fight.’” 
This was the title he gave to the first draught 
of the “ medizval story.” In one of his let- 
ters he writes : 


“ You may well be surprised that I am so 
long over ‘Good Fight,’ but the fact is, it is 
not the writing but the reading which makes 
me slow. It may perhaps give you an idea 
of the system in which I write fiction, if I 
get down the list of books I have read, 
skimmed, or studied to write this little misery. 

“The great work, 1. ‘ Lacroix and Sire on 
the Middle Ages;’ 5 thick quartos. 2. ‘Du 
Sommerard,’ do. ; the plates only. 5. ‘Strutt’s 
Works,’ and g. ‘Hone’s Day-books, Table- 
books,’ etc. 10. ‘ Leland’s Itinerary.’ 11. Fynes’ 
Moryson’s do. 12. ‘ Bouyer’s History of the 
Popes.’ 13. Ranke’sditto. 14.‘ Erasm. Collo- 
quia.’ 15. ‘ Erasm. Parabola.’ 16. Munster’s 
*Cosmographia.’ 17. Luther’s ‘Table Talk.’ 
18. Wanley’s ‘ Little World.’ 19. Victor Hugo’s 
‘Hunchback.’ Scott’s ‘Quentin D.’ ‘Monas- 
tery.’ 22. ‘Abbot.’ 23. Fosbrooke’s ‘ British 
Monachism.’ 24. Newcome’s ‘Abbey of St. 
Albans.’ 25. ‘Fox on Monasteries.’ 26. M. 
H. Bloxam on ditto. 27. ‘ Monumenta 
Franciscana.’ 28. ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum.’ 29. Mosheim. 30. Jamieson’s ‘ Le- 
gends of the Monastic Orders,’ ditto. 31. 


‘Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 32. Vasari. 33. 
Bryant. 34. Mrs. Merrifield’s ‘ History of 
Painting.’ 35.‘ Mores Catholici.’ 36. 3 vols. 
Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book.’ 37. ‘ His- 
tory of the Dominicans,’ Marchese. 38. Hal 
lam’s ‘ Middle Ages.’ 39. Lit. Europe. 41. 
Humphrie’s two works on do. 42. Shaw’s 
‘ Dresses and Decorations.’ 43. Maitland’s 
‘ Dark Ages.’ 44. Pugin and Smith, ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Vest.’ 45. Warton’s ‘Early English 
Poetry.’ 46. ‘The Harleian Miscellany.’ 47. 
‘The Paston Letters.’ 48. ‘Correspondence, 
Henry and Wolsey,’ Government Publication. 
49. Grove’s ‘Antiquarian Repository.’ 50. 
Index ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 51. Do. 
‘ Archeological Journal.’ 52. Labarti’s ‘ Hand- 
book of the Middle Ages.’ 53. ‘ Les Voyages 
de Montaigne.’ 54. Coryat’s ‘ Crudities.’ 55. 
Monteil’s ‘ Vie Privée des Frangais.’ 56. ‘Le 
Grand d’Aupy,’ ditto. 57.‘ Dutch Geogra- 
phy,’ ReynoldsG. Van Reschied. 58. Knight's 
‘Life of Erasmus.’ 59. Jortin’s. 60. Bayle’s 
in Dict. 61. ‘Chronique de Flandres.’ 62. 
Henry’s ‘ History Great Britain.’ 63. Sharon 
Turner’s ditto. 64. Froissart. 65. Monstrelet. 
66. Philippe de Comines. 67. Barante’s ‘ Dukes 
of Burgundy.’ 68. Brandt’s ‘ History of the 
Reformation.’ 69. Liber Vagatorum. 70. 
Hecker’s ‘Epidemics of the Middle Ages.’ 
71. Welars de Honecort’s ‘ Sketch-book.’ 72. 
Norica. 73. John Guttenberg. 75. Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Alchemist,’ and ‘Volpone,’ the old 
plays in Dodsley, and especially 76. ‘The 
Four P’s.’ 77. ‘ Le Livre d’Or des Meteors,’ by 
Michel & Fournier. 78. Pugin’s ‘ Contrasts.’ 
79. Monuments Frangais inedits, etc., etc. 

“This system, wasted on an Old World 
story, has kept you and me apart some 
months, which I regret; but then I hope your 
time will come to benefit by it; for surely 
this must de the right method. Any way, I 
shall apply the same diligence and research 
to the subject of our own day I am prepar- 
ing for you, that I have expended, perhaps 
wasted, on a medizval tale. Luckily a great 
part of the research is already done. I shall 
not venture next year on the theme I men- 
tioned to you; that must be reserved for 1862 
or '3, if I am alive. 

“But I have a theme for which I have 
already collected many invaluable facts, and 
a living character or two. Then I have got 
what Ben Jonson called ‘ brave notions’ in 
my head. So keep a good slice of the ‘Atlan- 
tic’ for me in May, and we will do something 
considerable together.” 


Later he writes again: “My medieval 
story has been interrupted by cruel lawsuits 
in defense of my copyrights which have laidme 
on a sick-bed, as well as hindered my work.” 
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And in another letter: “Let us hope that 
‘White Lies’ will not be quite so dead a fail- 
ure as ‘ Never too Late to Mend.’” And yet 
again: “ Let me express a hope that your 
Government will some day deign to remember 
that we have the honor to be more nearly 
related to you in blood than we are to France, 
Prussia, Saxony, etc., etc.; and w'll hold us 
out a hand as these nations have done.” 

All the loss, uncertainty, and trouble he ex- 
perienced through the absence of copyright 
culminated at lastin that extraordinary produc- 
tion, “ The Eighth Commandment,” regarding 
which he writes in one of his letters: “I 
think that ‘ Eighth Commandment’ is a bit 
of good seed, which will bear fruit in time, 
and that sooner or later it will be an honor 
both to publisher and author to have stood 
firm in so just and honorable a cause.” 

This is a modest reference to a book which 
stands among the first of Charles Reade’s 
works in dramatic power. His sketch of the 
life of M. Maquet is unrivaled, and if novel- 
readers fail to read the book for lack of a 
love-story, no author should fail to read it as 
an example of vigorous wit infused into a dry 
subject. 

In the following letter he describes an un- 
expected outgrowth from its publication : 


“ There is no news in England. Parliament 
dissolved ; literature taking her usual rest. 
Nothing going but Garibaldi. 

“There is one Garibaldian in our house, 
which came about thus: Mr., or, as we used 
to call them at his age, A/aster saved 
my life, by which I mean my copyright. Vide 
Appendix to ‘ Eighth Commandment ’— 


“«*VYou take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.’ 

SHAKESPEARE. 


—or something to that effect. I was very 
much obliged to him, and showed it, after the 
manner of authors, in sentences tolerably well 
turned. Imposed on by the sound of these, 
he writes to me one day that he is tired of 
being a vegetable and wants to be an active 
member of society, and will I help? Yes. 
Then what he wants is ‘to fight for Italian 
liberties, and to go upon the ground at some 
body else's expense, having no money, but only 
pluck.’ I reply that I understand the only 
conditions on which the Signor Garibaldi will 
allow a Briton to be knocked on the head in 
his sacred cause are, that the said Briton shall 
be so disp. wed of at his own cost and « harges 
But I placed my house at his service and in 
vited him to come and try if he could not 


make a better bargain with the agents of 
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Garibaldi aforesaid. Well, he comes and 
haunts the town for a fortnight, and finds 
several men of words, but not one man of 
dollars, shillings, and so on. 

“At last, the very day before he had ar- 
ranged to go back to Dublin, turns up from 
Italy one of Garivaldi’s staff, Captain Styles, 
an Englishman, very scarlet, very bedizened, 
and wearing a scimitar ~~ that shape in- 
stead of the good old-fashioned toasting-fork 
of Anglo-Saxon armies. This hero came to 
recruit for Garibaldi, and he did it on this 
wise : 

“ First he called for pen and ink, ‘which 
did come at his command,’ and wrote to ‘The 
Times’ a letter that would have done no dis- 
credit to an attorney. It invited Englishmen 
to visit Italy, and undertook to make the 
voyage easy to them and to furnish them with 
the means of protecting themselves against 
all the dangers of the country. At this equiv- 
ocating proclamation the law winked, and the 
ardent spirits called on Styles and enlisted. 
Then went Styles down to the House of 
Commons, so scarlet and so green, so scimi- 
tared and bedizened, that, instead of passing 
their bills, the members were all Styles-struck ; 
and while they sat gazing at his plumage, 
legislation died out like the snuff of a candle, 
the clock struck unawares, the session had 
ended, and there was an end of fhem. 
That afternoon two M. P.’s enlisted, and 
ordered their regimentals of Isaacs, 71 Jer- 
myn st. And now I shall relate a lament- 
able incident at the corner of ‘ Bridge st.,’ 
Westminster. Outside a shop hung a cage in 
which was an Australian parrot gorgeous to 
behold. This bird looked down on jays and 
goldfinches, and even western parrots, with 
just disdain, and life-guardsmen passing did 
but provoke a smile. 

“ Styles sauntered by after electrifying the 
House, and at sight of him the wretched bird 
gave one squawk and the next minute was 
found on the floor of his cage dead of envy. 

“Styles passed on as if nothing had 
happened, and on reaching his humble lodg 
ing, whose dinginess set off his preternatural 
brightness, he found my Irishman waiting for 
him. (Mark how the simplest narrative of 
true events falls sometimes into the forms of 
art.) They soon struck the bargain. Italy to 
find the voyage out, the plumage, the rifle, 
and one shilling per day. Dublin to find th 
man, the valor, and the voyage back. This 
last, however, is an inconsiderable item, the 
costume being such that no rifleman can miss 
it, and the Neapolitan army possessing rifles 
amongst its implements of war 

“In Styles’s lodgings was stuck up a placard 
to this effect: ‘ Whereas Englishmen are noto 
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riously fond of excursions at the slack time 
of year, and as Italy, with its rare beauties 
of art and nature, is becoming every year a 
more popular field of those excursions, Signor 
Garibaldi, anxious to show his appreciation 
of the sympathy his country and her sorrows 
excite in noble England, has placed a steam- 
boat at the English excursionists’ disposal. 
On arriving they will find the country in a 
troubled state ; they will therefore be provided 
with arms against all who might otherwise 
molest them with impunity. However, Signor 
Garibaldi’s precautions will not end there. 
Being strangers in a foreign land, they will 
be provided with a uniform costume, by 
means of which the excursionists will at once 
recognize each other, and sustain, defend, 
and support each other in case of any serious 
danger, which, however, is not expected.’ 

“And so they keep on the windy side of 
the law. It is, however, to be hoped they will 
not manceuvre so profoundly as this on the 
field of battle; for, if they do, the Bourbons 
are safe at Naples for my day. 

“ At this juncture comes to me a letter from 
Dublin, in a lady’s hand. The Garibaldian 
brings it in to me, and says in a peculiar tone: 
‘That’s from my people.’ I look up and see 
his face the color of his future uniform. My 
mind misgives me. The letter is from the 
mamma du petit Garibaldian, and at the first 
word I suspect I am not held at Dublin the 
benevolent character I have been all along 
considering myself, nor at all the friend of the 
Three Stars Family. Letter begins not ‘ Dear 
Sir,’ nor ‘ Horned Sir’ (misspelling for Honored 
Sir), nor even ‘Sir,’ but 

“Mr. Reade.’ 

“Voila qui est sec. 

“In short, I learn from my correspondent 
that under all this chivalry my young hero is 
a bit of a liar. That he had read to his 
family, not my letters about Garibaldi, but 
carefully selected extracts, in which no Italian 
name was mentioned; and thus he had easily 
obtained the maternal consent to visit me and 
London, and had him furnished with money 
for sights and amusements (bloodless ones). 
His secret intentions, however, had been be- 
trayed by his sweetheart, doubtlessly on the 
principle that to betray a traitor is as fair as 
to spoil an Egyptian. 

“ Nice lot, the Irish. 

“ I wrote a short explanation, and in answer 
to mamma's question, whether I approved his 
going to Gariba'di, I said certainly not, unless 
the alternative was to be a life of absolute 
nullity and dependence. Whereupon | ad- 
vised her either to propose to the boy some 
way of life, or to give him her blessing and 
let him start for Italy, but under the distinct 


understanding that her door and arms are to 
be open to him, should fillibustering disappoint 
him. Comes a reply, beginning, ‘ My dear 
sir,’ and withdrawing her objection to Gari- 
baldi; but in the body of the letter she quietly, 
and without saying I must undeceive you on 
one point, or any such phrase, just lets me 
know the various businesses and professions 
that had been offered to her poor foolish boy, 
as she mildly calls him (this is so like a 
woman), and by him rejected either without 
trial or upon a short trial. 

“ On this I catch my crusader, and explain 
to him that however foolish an act may be, 
there is a creditable and discreditable way 
of doing it. Item: I let him know that out 
of my house romantic young blockheads must 
go to the devil on the square, or not at all. 

“ Finally, his better angel gets the upper 
hand, probably for a while only, and off he 
goes to Dublin, where I hope he will stay, or 
at least not go without his friends’ cordial 
advice. 

“ Now, what do you think of this young 
scamp getting money to go to London, mean- 
ing all the time to go to Italy, nay farther, 
to seek that ‘bourne no traveler returns,’ by 
running among rifles in the dress of a popin- 
jay ? Here endeth part the first of 


“THE TALE OF A CRUSADER. 


“ And if you want to hear the rest, first, it 
will have to happen, and secondly, you will 
have to wnte to me and pretend you are 
interested in it. Adieu!” 


About this period he writes further : 

“T have read the critiques on ‘ Eighth 
C.’ with interest, and amusement at the 
variety of opinion on a matter so little open 
to doubt. 

“ But the feeling seems much to prepon- 
derate in favor of Moses, and leans, though 
very properly in a less degree, in favor of me. 
I am content with the success of my chief.” 

In a foot-note at the end of the “ Eighth 
Commandment,” he says : 

“ Besides my losses at Croydon” (where 
the case was tried of which he wrote), “it 
costs me, at least, #1000 to write such a 
book as this, the sale of which will not pay 
its expenses. Yet, with the same labor, I 
could have produced three volumes of lucra- 
tive fibs.” 

It was not extraordinary, therefore, that, in 
our first interview, he should have appeared 
strangely excited in discussing the subject of 
the courts. He had already began to struggle 
against the wrongs of the time. 

But he fered something else, and he was 
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**GarRICK CLus, KiInG STREET, 
* CovENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
“July 20. 

“Dear Sir: Herewith you will receive 
more of our printed sheets corrected by me. 

“ You must not mistake my motive in send- 
ing them out. 

*‘T am quite content to stand upon the MS. 
I have sent you, and I secretly hope that you 
have already printed and published that MS. 
But I have taken for granted that you would 
at all events like to be kept informed what 
we are doing here. Moreover, I need not tell 
you that print always reveals some blots to 
an author, however carefully his MS. may 
have been polished. 

“T make it my particular request that as 
soon as ever you are out you will send me an 
interleaved copy. By means of this I will pre- 
pare you a second edition that shall be as 
faultless as I can make any work. With these 
printed sheets I send you a sketch of ‘ The 
Southern Cross,’ the South Polar Constella- 
tion, which is to figure on my pages in vol. 
3, English, and in what I presume will be 
your 2d volume. 

“ T cannot help feeling some anxiety about 
your wood-cuts, and this anxiety is increased 
by your silence, which leads me to fear I have 
not succeeded in showing you the importance 
of those effects I aim at by them. 

“These are no vulgar illustrations; they 
are not done upon the common plan of 
illustrations. Zhey take the place of the text, 
and the reader reads them as well as views 
them. 

“The more important is it that they should 
be finely executed, and, above all, true. How- 
ever, at present I can only repeat what I 
have said to you before, that it will be worth 
your while to look closely into the matter and 
reject all inaccurate or feeble representations of 
tombstones and knives with gold-dust on 
them. I have an appendix to ‘It is Never 
too Late to Mend.’ This appendix contains 
some curious matter: ‘The Autobiography 
of a Thief,’ and critical remarks thereon by 
the Parson. Now, this appendix I do not 
mean to print unless the novel should meet 
with greater success than I dare hope for. 
Still, as the matter is as good as anything in 
the story, I shall send it you out with this 
understanding, that you run the novel first 
without it. After your first sale, should any 
U. S. publisher try to interfere with your mo- 
nopoly, it might be worth while to issue a 
second edition, with this ‘ Autobiography of 
a Thief’ added by the author’s hand. You 
would then have something to offer your pub- 
lic which would be inaccessible to any rival 
publisher. Since I shall not print the said 


appendix in England, you see that I am not 
indifferent to our joint interest in the U. S.” 


He winds up one letter full of business de- 
tail with these words, which appear to be the 
foreshadowing of another of his famous books: 
“T hate a lie in yellow, white, blue, just as 
much as I do in black and white, and would 
not for the world one should go to the Amer- 
ican or any public in my name.” These words 
were written with reference to what he con- 
sidered an imperfect illustration which had 
been forwarded to him of “Susan Merton.” 

Again he writes, with his anxieties unabated: 


“ T have promised to pay the sum Bentley 
was to receive for early sheets from Appleton. 

“T needed not to do this. I have never 
acknowledged his right to sell my sheets out 
of England, but in a case of such deep im- 
portance I would not leave you without any 
additional safeguard a few pounds could 
DON « « s 

*««¢Susan Merton’ is a very bad title, because, 
under that title, the book is a /ai/ure, Susan 
Merton being a third-rate character in point 
of invention and color. 

“ This title, too, would prepare the public 
for a disappointment. I have written two 
novels with female titles and female heroes,— 
women the principal characters. 

“Tt would be a signal want of judgment in 
me to let a three-volume novel, competing 
with one-vol. novels, be disgracefully de- 
feated. 

“ How would you like to hear your public 
saying of Susan Merton: Oh! she is not to 
be compared with Christie Johnstone or 
Peg Woffington ? This sort of remark, though 
leveled at the character, would hit the work, 
if I were so unwise as to make the work and 
the character one. 

“« My new novel is an original and important 
work, but both its originality and its impor- 
tance—moral and pictorial—are uncon- 
nected, or slightly connected, with Susan 
Merton. The scenes in which she figures are 
the stale and conventional part of the work. 
The soul of it are the scenes in which a bad 


‘man is despaired of and tortured by fools, and 


afterward not despaired of by a wise and 
good man, but encouraged, softened, con- 
verted. These psychological scenes and the 
melodramatic scenes that follow, in which 
the thief’s understanding is convinced as well 
as his heart, are the immortal part of the 
work. The rest dozens of men and women 
on both sides the water could have written, 
and better than I have done them. I stand, 
therefore, on my ace of spades and not on 
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my nine of hearts, and the title of the work 
is ‘It’s Never too Late to Mend.’ 

“On this | am peremptory and sensitive, too. 
As it is cruel to make you lose the effect of 
past advertisements, I suppose you must add 
‘or “Susan Merton,”’ if you are bent on it; 
but, if so, mind, ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend’ must be the first title. But even this 
is against my judgment. 

“If you can’t do the diggers’ knife and 
gold so that a digger, seeing them, should 
acknowledge the likeness, cut out the whole 
passage ‘Would you know,’ etc.—cut and all. 
Your public will never miss it, and besides, it 
ends a volume with us, so that a coup is re- 
quired, but it will come in the heart of your 
second volume, where no coup is required. 
To conclude, in this and other details remem- 
ber that at present our most important object 
is to occupy the ground —to produce at once 
in Boston a reasonably correct edition of 
* Never too Late to Mend.’ 

“ Publish at once; but print for once on 
movable type. This is my advice. The work 
published, send me over a copy to Triibner’s 
(not by a private hand, for God's sake). I 
will collate your edition and Bentley’s, correct- 
ing his by yours, which is far superior in 
places, and yours by his where print has re- 
vealed, as print always does, a few blots and 
superfluities, and produce a uniform second 
edition for both countries, identical ad /itera. 
Meantime, if you are ready, publish without 
fear. I repeat that I will stand or fall by the 
Boston MS., as corrected by those elisions which 
I sent you out by letter two months or more 
ago. Should these elisions not have been com- 
prehended, the London sheets may be useful. 

“ Many thanks for your wish that I was at 
Boston. I should be there if I was not a fool. 
For I have received magnificent offers from 
countrymen of yours if I would come over 
and lecture to them about ‘the Drama,’ a 
subject I am not ignorant of, and I have a 
nobler temptation in a grand and untouched 
theme ; for nothing can be more obvious to 
any man who “u&s than that no human 
creature, Yankee or Briton, has ever really 
sung or painted the United States or the men 
and women who make them what they are. 
But alas! I shall neversee that glorious land, 
I shall never see the great Anglo-Saxon race 
going ahead, with the fetters of fog and mist 
and prejudice taken off their souls and brains 
and bodies, and shall never have the honor 
of giving the world poetical pictures of things 
and men known here only by sordid carica- 
tures —and all because I cannot live eight 
days at sea. Well, mind, you have not the 
same excuse for not coming to see me, for 
you have crossed the Atlantic and can again. 


“ Write to me oftener; you have had about 
four letters from me for one you have sent 
me, and this was a mistake. However, I will 
take care that we have never all this bother 
about a work again. But there have been 
peculiar difficulties in this case, as you are 
well aware. 

“ However, I venture to hope that, two 
months hence, you will not grudge them nor 
repent the trouble you have taken with me. 

“T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“CHas. READE.” 


Careful as his publishers were, his anxious 
spirit was always up and a-field before them. 
Here is a truly business-like epistle : 


“193 PiccaDILLy, Oct. 4. 

“ GENTLEMEN: I am quite satisfied with 
your offer, ten per cent. on each copy sold 
and paid, and am ready, on these conditions, 
to hold myself engaged to you with respect 
to ‘Susan Merton’ and future works. 

“ But I must ask you to withdraw one 
clause in your proposal, ‘ provided we are not 
printed upon by any other publisher.’ Now, 
it is not in my power to prevent a New York 
or Boston publisher from issuing an edition 
after yours. To this your exertions, not mine, 
must and will be addressed. All I can do is 
to give you a long start, and so the cream of 
the business. If Messrs. A or B, publishing 
from your sheets, as you from mine, should 
rob us of the mi/k, or some of it, this would 
be our joint misfortune. I should share it with 
you in the proportion of ten per cent. (since 
my profit depends on your sales), and I think 
you ought to share it with me. 

“ Mr. Triibner agrees with me, and would, 
I believe, as your agent, commit you to this 
view of our relation; but as there is time to 
refer the question to you, it is fairer to you 
to do so. This, therefore, is under considera- 
tion. 

“ As, however, I have no doubt your an- 
swer will be satisfactory, I shall act in your 
favor, and by advice of Mr. Triibner, pending 
your answer. 

“T am having a MS. written out in a cop- 
per-plate hand, and from this MS., carefully 
corrected by me, you will perhaps have to 
print a considerable portion of the novel. 

“Perhaps you will think me very precise in 
settling the exact terms of our relation; but 
you must consider that this is no slight or 
temporary business. I think I am now build- 
ing a connection which, if the foundation be 
perfect, will last my whole career.” 


Hope and fear respecting the success of his 
labors swiftly alternated and troubled his mind 
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at this period. Unhappily his book was not 
to be as successful as he hoped. 

He wrote again: 

“Who isso sick of ‘Susan Merton’ as I am ? 

* But I am a writer. I cannot scribble. A 
three-volume novel is a great prose epic. I 
hope never to write another, and this one 
must not lower me. My delay is caused by 
labor, and labor is seldom wasted.” 

Later on he says, speaking of the plans and 
prospects for his new book: “ Do not talk to 
me of four thousand copies of such a work as 
‘Never too Late to Mend ’—/f/ease.” And 
then I find this intermediate letter before the 
result was known in America, which is given 
in full as follows: 


“Hortet Rivoui, Rue Rivott, 
“Paris, Oct. 4. 

* DeaR Sir: Your letter 8 Sept. has just 
been forwarded to me, and relieves me of 
considerable anxiety, although I had provided 
for the correction of your sheets by my friend 
Tom Taylor. 


“TI am happy to inform you that the title is 
as successful as I expected—letters have been 
written in the journals under the signature ‘ It 
Is Never Too L,’ etc., and many public al- 
lusions show that*the title has hit. 

** T cannot tell you what measure of success 
the book has, for I don’t know. But it is a 
success, and they have really made a cut into 
a second edition; I hope you will not sell it 
too cheap. I shall never write another fiction 
of that bulk and solidity— 5 vols., the size of 
‘ Christie Johnstone ’! — (are you aware that 
is its precise magnitude ?), and I naturally 
look for remuneration to the country where I 
know my success is really great. 

“ As far as England is concerned the book 
is a dead loss to me. ‘Two years out of my 
life, the brains out of my skull, and the heart 
out of my body—for what ? 

“ Bernard Tauchnitz publishes me in Leip- 
sic upon an agreement, and the French are 
translating ‘ Christie Johnstone.’ 

“In about a fortnight I hope to be at my 
home in 6 Bolton Row, where any friends of 
yours, Or any countrymen, who shall have 
provided themselves with a line from you, will 
be cordially received. Be so good as to make 
this known as widely as possible. 

“Tt is a small acknowledgment of respect 
and affection toward a great public that has 
had the pluck to form a decided opinion 
(right or wrong) upon a living author, and 
at once. 

“ T am, dear sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ CHARLES READE.” 





WITH CHARLES READE. 


Too soon, alas! came the word of discour- 
agement, proving that his American publisher 
understood “the pulse of the machine” only 
too well. Reade replied: 

‘Four thousand copies is a small return, 
and bears a very slight proportion to the Eng- 
lish sale, whereas until now the American sale 
of my work has far exceeded the English sale. 
_ The cheap English edition has been 
dishonestly brought out. Were he the 
only publisher in the British isles, he should 
never publish another work for me, except 
by fraud or violence. ; You will per- 
haps be glad to hear there is a chance of 
my next work being a single volume, such 
as would make one good dollar’s worth for 
Wa 5 is 

Reade’s interest in every-day life, in the 
social condition of the people, in the world 
outside of books, was like that of a child 
born and bred in city streets, when first al- 
lowed to enjoy “ green growing things” and 
the freedom of the country. He was as native 
to the world of books as a bee to a clover- 
field, and might well distrust his own personal, 
because comparatively narrow, experience of 
men; therefore he was always crying out to 
have extracts sent him from American news- 
papers, and asks that his correspondent shall 
“take note of any very gallant actions that 
are done in your part of the world. I am 
going to write something where this would be 
useful. No matter whether the brave fellows 
are soldiers, sailors, tinkers, or tailors. Will 
you make a note of this ?” 

“ Never too Late to Mend” was far from 
being his last story. It was his first great 
ship launched out into the sea of novel-writ- 
ing. His brain was teeming with plans, and 
it was only necessary for him to watch the 
retreating figures of one drama, to behold 
another company entering by the opposite 
wing upon the theater of his mind. 

It seemed a very pleasant spring morning 
in London, whatever the weather may have 
been, when Charles Reade came to breakfast, 
and we heard him talk for the first time. Two 
or three hours slipped away while he excited 
himself by eagerly describing a case at law 
in which he was interested for charity’s sake. 
I remember he said the case had been de- 
ferred, and for every three months’ delay 
permitted by Lord Campbell he was obliged 
to expend seventy pounds. He also described 
the ingratitude of the person for whom he had 
undertaken the suit. But the details of con- 
versation have necessarily vanished. I can 
only recall with singular clistinctness the ardor 
of the converser, and the scintillations of his 
wit. He spoke with the fire of the same man 
who had written the scene in “ Peg Woffing- 
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ton,” where the heroine dances with the 
Triplets and their children, and he soon 
proved himself to be the author of Peggy’s 
reconciliation with Mrs. Vane. 

In a later visit, although the subject was dif- 
ferent, the same power of self-excitement was 
apparent, as well as a kindof pre-Raphaelism in 
his studies from life. Each new fact startled 
him, and seemed to present itself as the 
corner-stone of a fresh romance. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth” was seri- 
ously progressing at this period, and for this 
he was making studies during his summer 
vacation at Oxford. Nevertheless his “ medi- 
zval story,” as he was wont to call it in 
his letters, was delayed, cast and recast, 
printed in part, with another title, in 
“Once a Week,” and, in short, left to float 
in mid-air, while “ White Lies,” “ The Eighth 
Commandment,” and “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long” appeared in swift succession. 
There was more or less correspondence re- 
specting each of the books, but “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth” seems to have been a 
favorite with the author. 

I can recall his taking down the “ Autobi- 
ography of Erasmus” from the shelf in the 
great library at Oxford, and showing us a 
brief description (only a line or two) of the 
father and mother of Erasmus, with a few 
dates concerning them, saying, “ There is all 
the foundation for my story, ‘ A Good Fight.’”’ 
This was the title he gave to the first draught 
of the “ medizval story.” In one of his let- 
ters he writes : 


’ 


“ You may well be surprised that I am so 
long over ‘Good Fight,’ but the fact is, it is 
not the writing but the reading which makes 
me slow. It may perhaps give you an idea 
of the system in which I write fiction, if I 
get down the list of books I have read, 
skimmed, or studied to write this little misery. 

“The great work, 1. ‘ Lacroix and Sire on 
the Middle Ages;’ 5 thick quartos. 2. ‘Du 
Sommerard,’ do. ; the plates only. 5. ‘Strutt’s 
Works,’ and g. ‘ Hone’s Day-books, Table- 
books,’ etc. 1o. ‘ Leland’s Itinerary.’ 11. Fynes’ 
Moryson’s do. 12. ‘ Bouyer’s History of the 
Popes.’ 13. Ranke’sditto. 14. ‘ Erasm. Collo- 
quia.’ 15. ‘Erasm. Parabola.’ 16. Munster’s 
‘ Cosmographia.’ .17. Luther’s ‘ Table Talk.’ 
18. Wanley’s ‘ Little World.’ 19. Victor Hugo’s 
‘Hunchback.’ Scott’s ‘Quentin D.’ ‘Monas- 
tery.’ 22. ‘Abbot.’ 23. Fosbrooke’s ‘ British 
Monachism.’ 24. Newcome’s ‘Abbey of St. 
Albans.’ 25. ‘Fox on Monasteries.’ 26. M. 
H. Bloxam on ditto. 27. ‘ Monumenta 
Franciscana.’ 28. ‘ Epistola Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum.’ 29. Mosheim. 30. Jamieson’s ‘ Le- 
gends of the Monastic Orders,’ ditto. 31. 


‘Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 32. Vasari. 33. 
Bryant. 34. Mrs. Merrifield’s ‘ History of 
Painting.’ 35.‘ Mores Catholici.’ 36. 3 vols. 
Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book.’ 37. ‘ His- 
tory of the Dominicans,’ Marchese. 38. Hal 
lam’s ‘ Middle Ages.’ 39. Lit. Europe. 41. 
Humphrie’s two works on do. 42. Shaw’s 
‘Dresses and Decorations.’ 43. Maitland’s 
‘Dark Ages.’ 44. Pugin and Smith, ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Vest.’ 45. Warton’s ‘Early English 
Poetry.’ 46. ‘The Harleian Miscellany.’ 47. 
‘The Paston Letters.’ 48. ‘Correspondence, 
Henry and Wolsey,’ Government Publication. 
49. Grove’s ‘Antiquarian Repository.’ 50. 
Index ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 51. Do. 
‘ Archzological Journal.’ 52. Labarti’s ‘ Hand- 
book of the Middle Ages.’ 53. ‘ Les Voyages 
de Montaigne.’ 54. Coryat’s ‘ Crudities.’ 55. 
Monteil’s ‘ Vie Privée des Frangais.’ 56. ‘Le 
Grand d’Aupy,’ ditto. 57. ‘Dutch Geogra- 
phy,’ ReynoldsG. Van Reschied. 58. Knight's 
‘Life of Erasmus.’ 59. Jortin’s. 60. Bayle’s 
in Dict. 61. ‘Chronique de Flandres.’ 62. 
Henry’s ‘History Great Britain.’ 63. Sharon 
Turner’s ditto. 64. Froissart. 65. Monstrelet. 
66. Philippe de Comines. 67. Barante’s ‘ Dukes 
of Burgundy.’ 68. Brandt's ‘ History of the 
Reformation.’ 69. Liber Vagatorum. 70. 
Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages.’ 
71. Welars de Honecort’s ‘ Sketch-book.’ 72. 
Norica. 73. John Guttenberg. 75. Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Alchemist,’ and ‘ Volpone,’ the old 
plays in Dodsley, and especially 76. ‘The 
Four P's.’ 77. ‘ Le Livre d’Or des Meteors,’ by 
Michel & Fournier. 78. Pugin’s ‘ Contrasts.’ 
79. Monuments Frangais inedits, etc., etc. 

“This system, wasted on an Old World 
story, has kept you and me apart some 
months, which I regret; but then I hope your 
time will come to benefit by it; for surely 
this must de the right method. Any way, I 
shall apply the same diligence and research 
to the subject of our own day I am prepar- 
ing for you, that I have expended, perhaps 
wasted, on a medizval tale. Luckily a great 
part of the research is already done. I shall 
not venture next year on the theme I men- 
tioned to you; that must be reserved for 1862 
or ’3, if I am alive. 

“But I have a theme for which I have 
already collected many invaluable facts, and 
a living character or two. ‘Then I have got 
what Ben Jonson called ‘ brave notions’ in 
my head. So keep a good slice of the ‘Atlan- 
tic’ for me in May, and we will do something 
considerable together.” 


Later he writes again: “My medieval 
story has been interrupted by cruel lawsuits 
in defense of my copyrights which have laidme 
on a sick-bed, as well as hindered my work.” 
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And in another letter: “Let us hope that 
‘White Lies’ will not be quite so dead a fail- 
ure as ‘ Never too Late to Mend.’” And yet 
again: “Let me express a hope that your 
Government will some day deign to remember 
that we have the honor to be more nearly 
related to you in blood than we are to France, 
Prussia, Saxony, etc., etc.; and will hold us 
out a hand as these nations have done.” 

All the loss, uncertainty, and trouble he ex- 
perienced through the absence of copyright 
culminatedat lastin that extraordinary produc- 
tion, “ The Eighth Commandment,” regarding 
which he writes in one of his letters: “I 
think that ‘ Eighth Commandment’ is a bit 
of good seed, which will bear fruit in time, 
and that sooner or later it will be an honor 
both to publisher and author to have stood 
firm in so just and honorable a cause.” 

This is a modest reference to a book which 
stands among the first of Charles Reade’s 
works in dramatic power. His sketch of the 
life of M. Maquet is unrivaled, and if novel- 
readers fail to read the book for lack of a 
love-story, no author should fail to read it as 
an example of vigorous wit infused into a dry 
subject. 

In the following letter he describes an un- 
expected outgrowth from its publication : 


“ There is no news in England. Parliament 
dissolved ; literature taking her usual rest. 
Nothing going but Garibaldi. 

“There is one Garibaldian in our house, 
which came about thus: Mr., or, as we used 
to call them at his age, J/aster ———— saved 
my life, by which I mean my copyright. Vide 
Appendix to ‘ Eighth Commandment ’— 


“Vou take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.’ 

SHAKESPEARE. 


—or something to that effect. I was very 
much obliged to him, and showed it, after the 
manner of authors, in sentences tolerably well 
turned. Imposed on by the sound of these, 
he writes to me one day that he is tired of 
being a vegetable and wants to be an active 
member of society, and will I help? Yes. 
Then what he wants is ‘to fight for Italian 
liberties, and to go upon the ground at some- 
body else’s expense, having no money, but only 
pluck.’ I reply that I understand the only 
conditions on which the Signor Garibaldi will 
allow a Briton to be knocked on the head in 
his sacred cause are, that the said Briton shall 
be so disposed of at his own cost and charges. 
But I placed my house at his service and in- 
vited him to come and try if he could not 
make a better bargain with the agents of 


Garibaldi aforesaid. Well, he comes and 
haunts the town for a fortnight, and finds 
several men of words, but not one man of 
dollars, shillings, and so on. 

“At last, thé very day before he had ar- 
ranged to go back to Dublin, turns up from 
Italy one of Garibaldi’s staff, Captain Styles, 
an Englishman, very scarlet, very bedizened, 
and wearing a scimitar +~W that shape in- 
stead of the good old-fashioned toasting-fork 
of Anglo-Saxon armies. This hero came to 
recruit for Garibaldi, and he did it on this 
wise : 

“ First he called for pen and ink, ‘which 
did come at his command,’ and wrote to ‘The 
Times’ a letter that would have done no dis- 
credit to an attorney. It invited Englishmen 
to visit Italy, and undertook to make the 
voyage easy to them and to furnish them with 
the means of protecting themselves against 
all the dangers of the country. At this equiv- 
ocating proclamation the law winked, and the 
ardent spirits called on Styles and enlisted. 
Then went Styles down to the House of 
Commons, so scarlet and so green, so scimi- 
tared and bedizened, that, instead of passing 
their bills, the members were all Styles-struck ; 
and while they sat gazing at his plumage, 
legislation died out like the snuff of a candle, 
the clock struck unawares, the session had 
ended, and there was an end of (them. 
That afternoon two M. P.’s enlisted, and 
ordered their regimentals of Isaacs, 71 Jer- 
myn st. And now I shall relate a lament- 
able incident at the corner of ‘ Bridge st.,’ 
Westminster. Outside a shop hung a cage in 
which was an Australian parrot gorgeous to 
behold. This bird looked down on jays and 
goldfinches, and even western parrots, with 
just disdain, and life-guardsmen passing did 
but provoke a smile. 

“Styles sauntered by after electrifying the 
House, and at sight of him the wretched bird 
gave one squawk and the next minute was 
found on the floor of his cage dead of envy. 

“Styles passed on as if nothing had 
happened, and on reaching his humble lodg- 
ing, whose dinginess set off his preternatural 
brightness, he found my Irishman waiting for 
him. (Mark how the simplest narrative of 
true events falls sometimes into the forms of 
art.) They soon struck the bargain. Italy to 
find the voyage out, the plumage, the nifle, 
and one shilling per day. Dublin to find the 
man, the valor, and the voyage back. This 
last, however, is an inconsiderable item, the 
costume being such that no rifleman cam miss 
it, and the Neapolitan army possessing rifles 
amongst its implements of war. 

“In Styles’s lodgings was stuck up a placard 
to this effect : ‘ Whereas Englishmen are noto- 
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riously fond of excursions at the slack time 
of year, and as Italy, with its rare beauties 
of art and nature, is becoming every year a 
more popular field of those excursions, Signor 
Garibaldi, anxious to show his appreciation 
of the sympathy his country and her sorrows 
excite in noble England, has placed a steam- 
boat at the English excursionists’ disposal. 
On arriving they will find the country in a 
troubled state ; they will therefore be provided 
with arms against all who might otherwise 
molest them with impunity. However, Signor 
Garibaldi’s precautions will not end there. 
Being strangers in a foreign land, they will 
be provided with a uniform costume, by 
means of which the excursionists will at once 
recognize each other, and sustain, defend, 
and support each other in case of any serious 
danger, which, however, is not expected.’ 

“And so they keep on the windy side of 
the law. It is, however, to be hoped they will 
not manceuvre so profoundly as this on the 
field of battle; for, if they do, the Bourbons 
are safe at Naples for my day. 

“ At this juncture comes to me a letter from 
Dublin, in a lady’s hand. The Garibaldian 
brings it in to me, and says in a peculiar tone: 
‘That’s from my people.’ I look up and see 
his face the color of his future uniform. My 
mind misgives me. The letter is from the 
mamma du petit Garibaldian, and at the first 
word I suspect I am not held at Dublin the 
benevolent character I have been all along 
considering myself, nor at all the friend of the 
Three Stars Family. Letter begins not ‘ Dear 
Sir,’ nor ‘ Horned Sir’ (misspelling for Honored 
Sir), nor even ‘Sir,’ but 

“*Mr. Reade.’ 

“Voila qui est set. 

“In short, I learn from my correspondent 
that under all this chivalry my young hero is 
a bit of a liar. That he had read to his 
family, not my letters about Garibaldi, but 
carefully selected extracts, in which no Italian 
name was mentioned; and thus he had easily 
obtained the maternal consent to visit me and 
London, and had him furnished with money 
for sights and amusements (bloodless ones). 
His secret intentions, however, had been be- 
trayed by his sweetheart, doubtlessly on the 
principle that to betray a traitor is as fair as 
to spoil an Egyptian. 

“ Nice lot, the Irish. 

“ T wrote a short explanation, and in answer 
to mamma’s question, whether I approved his 
going to Gariba'di, I said certainly not, unless 
the alternative was to be a life of absolute 
nullity and dependence. Whereupon I ad- 
vised her either to propose to the boy some 
way of life, or to give him her blessing and 
let him start for Italy, but under the distinct 


understanding that her door and arms are to 
be open to him, should fillibustering disappoint 
him. Comes a reply, beginning, ‘My dear 
sir,’ and withdrawing her objection to Gari- 
baldi; but in the body of the letter she quietly, 
and without saying I must undeceive you on 
one point, or any such phrase, just lets me 
know the various businesses and professions 
that had been offered to her poor foolish boy, 
as she mildly calls him (this is so like a 
woman), and by him rejected either without 
trial or upon a short trial. 

“On this I catch my crusader, and explain 
to him that however foolish an act may be, 
there is a creditable and discreditable way 
of doing it. Item: I let him know that out 
of my house romantic young blockheads must 
go to the devil on the square, or not at all. 

“ Finally, his better angel gets the upper 
hand, probably for a while only, and off he 
goes to Dublin, where I hope he will stay, or 
at least not go without his friends’ cordial 
advice. 

“ Now, what do you think of this young 
scamp getting money to go to London, mean- 
ing all the time to go to Italy, nay farther, 
to seek that ‘ bourne no traveler returns,’ by 
running among rifles in the dress of a popin- 
jay ? Here endeth part the first of 


“THE TALE OF A CRUSADER, 


“ And if you want to hear the rest, first, it 
will have to happen, and secondly, you will 
have to write to me and pretend you are 
interested in it. Adieu!” 

About this period he writes further: 

“TI have read the critiques on ‘ Eighth 
C.’ with interest, and amusement at the 
variety of opinion on a matter so little open 
to doubt. 

“ But the feeling seems much to prepon- 
derate in favor of Moses, and leans, though 
very properly in a less degree, in favor of me. 
I am content with the success of my chief.” 

In a foot-note at the end of the “ Eighth 
Commandment,” he says: 

“ Besides my losses at Croydon” (where 
the case was tried of which he wrote), “it 
costs me, at least, #1000 to write such a 
book as this, the sale of which will not pay 
its expenses. Yet, with the same labor, I 
could have produced three volumes of lucra- 
tive fibs.” 

It was not extraordinary, therefore, that, in 
our first interview, he should have appeared 
strangely excited in discussing the subject of 
the courts. He had already began to struggle 
against the wrongs of the time. 

But he /oved something else, and he was 
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fond of “his lucrative fibs,” as he disdain- 
fully called his storiés. 1 may say, more 
justly, it was his “ enthusiasm for humanity,” 
driven into channels native to his genius, 
which made him a story-teller first of all. 
When he turned into the world of romance, 
he was like a lamb turned into a green field, 
and the story began to tell itself to him and 
to the world. 

Meanwhile, the letters of the busy author 
continue to give an idea of his life and con- 
dition. 


ALBERT TERRACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
* January 10. 

*“ DEAR FIELDs: I was very glad to hear 
from you of your safe arrival, and thank you 
much for your hospitable invitation to the 
U. S. Itis, indeed, a land attractive to bodily 
and also to mental gluttons. But how about 
the Atlantic ? Your bill of fare does not men- 
tion the salt water. 

“ Now I have something nice in store for 
you, viz., a Thunderclap. Know, my worthy 
friend, that in a weak moment the devil 
tempted me, and I fell—to a certain extent. 
I was guilty of the meanness of setting a spy 
on you and your fair companions. 

‘ There is a wise American, a man called 
Howard, who lives by locomotions,—he it 
was who went four times round the wander- 
ing Jew, between San Francisco and Damas- 
cus. I requested him to cross in the ship 
with you and report to me. ‘ Keep your eye 
on that little lot,’ said I, ‘and tell me how 
they sail.’ He accepted the commission at 
once ; he doesn’t care where he goes, so that 
he goes. I told him there were two of the 
party he might even find it agreeable to keep 
his eye on; but that was superfluous; all he 
wanted was to be in motion. 

“Well, this sorry blade crossed the water 
with you, landed, ate one plate of fried 
oysters, and came back to me directly, open- 
mouthed. ‘They were ill all the time. I 
never saw them on deck but once.’ Thus 
speaking he went off to Egypt like an arrow 
from a bow. 

‘“ The tidings thus obtained have daunted 
my nautical ardor, if I ever had any— off 
paper; and I propose to send across that 
honored water sprightly letters, kind messages, 
ideas,— if by some immense fortuity I should 
ever have any,—proof-sheets, and, in short, 
any thing, or things, that can’t be sick. 

At the present moment, however, I fear I 
can send you nothing worth the voyage, for 
{ am ill, and stupid, and half-mad with head- 
ache, and generally good for nothing. 

“* However, I send you my best and kindest 
regards to yourself and , and also to 











——, and tell her I often think of her; 
and to P. W., with his high views of the 
sanctity of property. To fill up this paper — 
could you procure me, in the way of business, 
catalogues of your first-class public libraries— 
the Astor, etc., and of a good law library or 
two? Item: Should you encounter a medium 
who will work gratis, please entrance her, 
and learn who was the enlightened citizen 
that lately sent me over four canvas-back 
ducks, anonymously. I am aware that charity, 
in its highest form, courts obscurity; but the 
receivers are not bound to codperate. I think 
it concerns mankind that superlative virtue 
should not be allowed to hide its head and its 
very name, while vice marches openly with 
blazoned heart. Excuse my eloquence, and 
all the other nonsense in the letter, and be- 
lieve me, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ CHAS. READE.” 


The next letter shows his real sympathy 
with the North during the war, as well as 
something of the timidity and unfaith of a 
time when fear almost conquered hope in the 
heart of a an English cousin. He writes: 

- =< . I can fully enter into your 
feelings in the present crisis, though I have 
a sad foreboding that you will all bitterly 
repent the labor, the courage, the wealth, that 
has been and will be expended to keep those 
Southern States a part of the great American 
Union. If you succeed, all the better for them. 
For separated, they would have sunk in the 
scale of nations, and you would have risen, 
until they would have come sneaking back, 
and begged for reannexation. Meanwhile, 
you have this consolation, among the rest, 
that you did not provoke this civil war. 

“The Southern States elect President after 
President who favors their views, and the 
Northern States submit, like good citizens, to 
a constitutional act. At last the Northern 
interest elects ove. It is only for four years; 
yet these fire-eaters cannot even wait two 
months to see whether his acts will be as 
extreme as his opinions (and when a man 
takes the helm of a great country, his opin- 
ions always do moderate), but dash into 
rebellion or civil war. Therefore, those mem- 
bers of the English press are either very unjust 
or ignorant, who refuse to see a distinction 
between the revolt of the Southern States 
from the Federal Government and the revolt 
of the original colony from Great Britain. 

“ The ‘Annual Register’ is British ; yet it is 
impossible to read it without admiring the 
calmness, the patient dignity, and high but 
stern resolve of the original separatists; and 
more, the affectionate reluctance to part from 
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the mother country, with which they began 
the struggle. Moreover, in England the great 
spirits of the day — the Camdens, Chathams, 
Burkes—-said from the first they were in the 
right, and now everybody can see it, and, 
maleré * The Times,’ [ must take leave to dis- 
tinguish between a just revolt and an unjust 
one. 

“Still I wish you had let those States go; 
that is to say, I wish it for your sake. In 
reality, you are champions at a terrible cost 
of oppressed humanity. For, freed from the 
control of their civilized brethren, those States 
would have spread slavery over the continent 
of America, or so much of it as they could 
annex or conquer. There, these are my vague 
opinions. You know I am no politician, and 
that my good-will toward my Northern friends 
is far greater than my ability to scope all the 
points of a disaster so complicated as this 
civil war. 

“Doubtless there is more at bottom than 
any Englishman knows or understands. When 
you are tired of it, you two, come to me at 
Oxford, and I will seat you on smooth turf in 
cool umbrageous recesses, and with nothing 
in sight more modern than buildings that saw 
the wars ofthe Red and White Roses. And that 
reminds me, however is it that your people 
can read a medizval story in the middle of a 
civil war? I thought we should sell two 
copies of the ‘ Cloister,’ etc. But my friend 
Cornwallis reports a success. If true (I can’t 
believe it), I am t.e more sorry I could not 
persuade a certain firm in Boston to venture 
on it. 39 


It is a hard task to select from among the 
numerous letters which lie before me ; difficult 
to consign any of them to the dust, and still 
more difficult to make sure when private let- 
ters should be printed. But the thirst for biog- 
raphy, grown so conspicuous in our time, is 
one, I believe, that should be respected. There 
are many parallelisms between the lives of the 
humblest of men and those whom the world 
calls great ; how natural it is, therefore, that 
we should crave a knowledge of the means 
and opportunities for development, the inheri- 
tances and circumstances, surrounding and 
molding men who have helped to feed or 
form our own lives. 

Again he writes from Magdalen College : 


“T have been trying to qualify myself by 
hard reading to write a story of the day. I 
don’t know whether you remember a dome- 
shaped building called the Radcliffe Library. 
This building has lately been made a reading- 
room for students, in connection with the Bod- 
leian ; and, unlike all other public libraries in 


this country, it is well lighted and kept open 
till ten at night. This affords me facilities I 
cannot meet with in London. Unfortunately 
a set-off has come in the shape of gout or 
something very like it, which impairs my 
powers, so behold me in anxiety and despond- 
ency about my forthcoming production. 

“JT will read Trollope’s ‘ America,’ since you 
tell me it is endurable. I had no intention 
of reading it otherwise, or anything else the 
man writes. He is mediocrity incarnate. 

“Tell Mr. Meadows I have got a tidy little 
house in Bolton Row, with a drawing-room 
and bedroom for you two. Literature cannot 
flourish amongst bayonets, and he really ought 
to come and do a little here where he has 
made so many friends. ’ 


Oxford was Charles Reade’s true home. 
He visited elsewhere, he had a house in Lon- 
don, but he wrote and thought and found 
room for his true life in Magdalen College. 
Here it was we found him first, as I have 
said, in the summer of 1859, when he was 
delighted to show the beauties of Oxford to 
his American friends. The president’s rooms 
had just then been refitted in the style suited 
to their real antiquity. It was a new idea at 
that time, and we followed him with delight 
as he showed us the oriel windows refilled 
with old Flemish glass, and observed that the 
very handles and hinges of the doors were 
modeled after the old forms. His own rooms 
were antique enough (they were built in 1485), 
and there were no fine restorations; but I re- 
member an old cider-cup in the center of the 
dinner-table, of silver overladen with gold, 
which was quite as ancient as the college and 
very ornamental. Many a delightful hour 
went like a breath in that room. I recall es- 
pecially his enthusiasm for Victor Hugo, one 
volume of whose plays had been thrown into 
a corner, and was the only book to be seen; 
and how the tea-kettle was always on the hob; 
and how one night he read aloud the last 
chapters of “A Good Fight.” He showed 
us one old cloister with walnut roof, “ in which 
the spiders never build,” and the only au- 
thentic picture of Cardinal Wolsey, and all 
the works of Erasmus in their mighty folios. 
I remember there was much speculation as 
to how the huge folios of old were paid for 
—‘ not those of Erasmus; there is no doubt 
about those,” said Mr. Fields, “ because twenty 
thousand copies of his works were sold”; and 
so they talked together, making the ancient 
things seem affairs of yesterday, but a yester- 
day of great lessons and of good men. 

And the late summer afternoon returns half 
like a dream, when we wandered into the 
rooms of one of Reade’s friends high up under 
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the roof of Magdalen. There were hanging 
gardens outside the windows, and a forest-like 
tangle of pleasant things inside ; but it was a 
rainy day outside, and the light was beginning 
to fade when Reade opened a small piano 
in one corner, and sang two or three quaint 
English songs with a pathos all his own. The 
singing was as strange and dream-like as the 
place. We sat there in the gloaming until the 
sound of the pattering rain seemed like the 
tears of the last song, and then we rose silently 
and closed the doors behind us forever. 
Reade himself was a strangely compacted 
character, as hisletters, together with his books, 
have testified. Hewas himself a medizval 
knight suddenly awakened in the heart of the 
nineteenth century. He could never quite 
tell, I am sure, what had become of his breast- 
plate and helmet, nor when he last slept upon 
his shield. The prose garments for mind and 
body, lying in wait for him every morning, 
were very unsatisfying ; and the Bursar’s cap 
and gown, which he contrived to wear for a 
few months every year, were a kind of cloistral 
compensation which suited the sad new era. 
He was always ready to ride forth on some 
new tilt or tourney in behalf of the Right. 
“ The Eighth Commandment” is a series of 
pictures portraying such readiness. He was 
often mistaken, doubtless, in the means he 
employed, and often, too, in the value of the 
end he desired to obtain. Let us remember, 
however, that although he was medizval he 
was alwaysready to serve. The story of “ James 
Lambert” is an excellent illustration of his 
eagerness to recognize and uphold the good. 
In 1874 he sent out to the “ New York Trib- 
une ” this story of a poor blind swimmer, who 
had lost his eyesight while struggling to save 
drowning men. Reade’s attention was first 
drawn to the existence of such a person by 
hearing the tale of a child who was drowned 
in the Clyde, while the people stood scream- 
ing upon the bank and watching the sinking 
boy. As the child’s figure rose for the last 
time a man, who was stone-blind, was seen 
making his way to the brink, holding the hand 
of a girl, and crying: “ Let me to him! I'll 
save him yet!” But he was withheld by his 
granddaughter, who clung to him and would 
not lead him to the shore. Then he threw up 
his arms in distress, and cried: “It was a 
laddie flung away; clean flung away!” And 
so Reade, as he says, “ began to weigh the 
vulgar griefs of men against James Lambert’s 
high distress. Summer and winter he 
plunged into the Clyde, and saved men and 
women with his bare body. And what 
was his reward on earth? For his benevolent 
courage he was stricken blind, through so 
many immersions of his heated body in icy 


water. . . . He was potent as ever in the 
water, but impotent on land; and they would 
not help him into the water; and so a young 
life was flung away that he could have saved, 
and he went home flinging his arms about in 
agony, and weeping tears that angels might 
be proud to dry with loving wing. . . . It 
made me desire to see James Lambert, and 
give him my poor sympathy.” 

And so the great writer hunted up the ob- 
scure old man some years after he first heard 
the tale, and wrote out the heroic story to 
gather together a small sum and make his de- 
clining years more comfortable. He wrote, 
in answer to a word of recognition of this 
labor of love : “ I am pleased to hear that this 
true tale strikes fire in American hearts. One 
thing: those hearts have a great deal of fire 
in them, so it is notso hard to strike it with a 
bit of true steel like James Lambert. 

“My more pachydermatous friend has re- 
ceived the blow with his usual composure. 
But, as I have resolved to bleed him a bit, 
for the benefit of my poor old Jamie, I am 
going at him again with a pamphlet and the 
advertising sheet.” 

The son of an Oxfordshire squire, Charles 
Reade could not allow his two American 
friends to leave England without seeing 
Ipston House, where he was born. It was 
the month of May, and the hawthorn was in 
bloom, and the “little speedwell” covered 
the ground with its “darling blue.” He sur- 
rendered the livelong day to driving and 
walking with us over the familiar neighbor- 
hood, and visiting the church where lie the 
bodies of crusaders. He was a generous and 
enthusiastic host, and nothing could make old 
England live again more vividly than such a 
visit with such a man to Ipston and the home 
of his youth. 

Ten years passed before we saw Charles 
Reade again. Year after year he continued 
to write, perpetually finding new incidents to 
excite his imagination, and ever beginning 
with fresh ardor. 

The next time we met was in the charming 
house in London, at Albert Gate, of which 
Mr. Robert Buchanan speaks in his “ Recol- 
lections,” lately printed in the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette.” He says: “ There, surrounded by 
his books of wonderful memoranda, he was 
ever happy to hold simple wassail with the 
few friends he loved.” The house looked 
directly upon Hyde Park at its liveliest part, 
what is called “ The Ladies’ Mile,” and was 
a quaint place enough. There was a dra- 
matic glamour over everything ; the pictures 
were chosen for that quality of interest ; there 
were pretty lamp-glasses, like flowers, to 
illuminate the dining-room, and tall oriental 
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plants standing here and there ; the fire was 
burning brightly on the hearth, while the 
doors which gave on the little garden stood 
wide open; there were steps leading to rooms 
on different levels, and draperies half conceal- 
ing mirrors, so placed as to make the rooms 
appear much larger than they really were. 

Again he sang to us; this time Mercy 
Vint’s song, and some old English ditty un- 
familiar to me. There was a plaintive strain 
in his voice and a tenderness peculiar to the 
singer’s self. 

One of his favorite topics of conversation, 
and one which never lost its interest, was 
the life of Shakspere and the numberless 
speculations regarding his: personal career. 
On this occasion he talked of him chiefly as 
a playwright, saying it was not wonderful his 
plays were not printed during his life, nor did 
this show any disregard for them on the part 
of the writer. In looking up some law cases 
of that period, he found that printing a play 
in those days prevented an author from receiv- 
ing the same amount when it was represented 
on the boards; therefore, as there were com- 
paratively few readers at that period, a play 
was seldom printed until it had ceased to 
draw at the theater. “ Hamlet” and one or 
two others were printed in Shakspere’s life- 
time; the rest only after his death. 

He was severe in his denunciation of Haw- 
thorne for giving countenance to anything so 
puerile as Miss Bacon’s argument; but I am 
sure if he could have heard Hawthorne’s own 
disapproval of himself on this head he would 
have been disarmed of his keen weapon. 
“Any one,” Reade said, “who had ever 
made a study of either mind or style must 
see how clearly impossible it is that the works 
of Bacon and Shakspere could be evolved 
from the same brain. As well hold an eagle 
under water twenty minutes and expect him 
to come up the better for it.” 

“It is wonderful to see how genius can 
borrow!” he continued. “ Look at the Seven 
Ages, as Horace has treated the subject after 
his own philosophical manner ; how fine and 
yet how unlike Shakspere, who chose to 
borrow the subject and make a new thing of 
it. Take the scene also in ‘ Macbeth,’ which 
he gets from Holinshed (between JAfaldcolm 
and Macduff), a piece of wretched nonsense, 
but turned from prose into poetry by the 
simplest transposition of words. The Witches’ 
scene, which also comes from Holinshed, is 
equally wonderful, leaving the prose almost 
untouched, but touched so finely as to trans- 
form, not change, it into poetry. It would 


be well worth your while,” he added, “to go 
to any library and compare the two. It is 
most curious and beautiful work, such as 
only genius can do. 

“Most people think there is nothing to be 
learned at Stratford in these days, that they 
must cometo London for allthings. But I find, 
in looking up my cases in law, that Shakspere 
probably had a better chance for studying 
the courts of law in Stratford than he could 
obtain in London. People have speculated 
much as to where Shakspere could have 
studied the horrors of the charnel-house de- 
scribed by /u/ie¢, but at that time there was a 
large charnel-house on the street in Stratford, 
and I can believe that young Will looked 
through those iron bars often enough to be 
perfectly familiar with its dreadful contents. 

“ Clearly, Shakspere’s object in life, after 
he had done his work, was to make money 
enough to buy a house and lands in Stratford. 

“It is indeed strange there should be no 
manuscript left, but at the time of the Ireland 
forgeries, or just before, it was said that an 
enormous mass of manuscript had been de- 
stroyed in that same house. This, and the 
great London fires, may account for much.” 

Mr. Buchanan says very justly that “ any 
personal recollections of Charles Reade would 
be incomplete without some reference to his 
connection with the stage. From first to last 
he followed, with eager pertinacity, the will- 
o’-the-wisp of theatrical fame. His love 
for the stage amounted to a passion.” All 
this was native to the medieval knight we 
called our friend. The world to him was 
always a wondrous show, and he brought a 
child’s naiveté into his dealings with it. 

Once more, and again nearly ten years later, 
I saw him for the last time. He was at Oxford 
with a group of young people about him, 
whom he was entertaining. Sorrow and dis- 
appointment had lain heavily upon him, and 
the old joys had vanished ; but the pleasure 
of giving pleasure, which always remains with 
us, was still sustaining him. He drew me 
aside once and told me of his hopes and 
fears for that future whither his mind was 
now often voyaging ; but he stretched out his 
hands like a child groping in the dark, sor- 
rowing for what had been, and a stranger 
among things unseen. 

In his last: note, written in 1883, to intro- 
duce a young friend, he added: “Alas! evi- 
dence of what we both pine to believe comes 
not to me; I am one of little faith.” A few 
months later, without long waiting, he was 
mercifully granted that evidence. 


Annie Fields. 











THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN.* 


JULY 21, 1861. 


OON after the first conflict 
between the authorities of 
the Federal Union and those 
of the Confederate States had 
_ urred in Charleston Har- 
bor, by the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter,— which, 
beginning at 4:30 A. M. on 
the 12th of April, 1861, 

forced the surrender of that 

fortress within thirty hours 
thereafter into my hands, 
—I wascalled toRich- 
mond, which by that 
time had become the 













government, and di- 
rected to “assume 
command of the Con- 
federate troops on the 
Alexandria line.” Arriv- 

A LOUISIANA TIGER. ing at Manassas Junction, 
I took command on the 2d of June, forty-nine 
days after the evacuation of Fort Sumter by 
Major Anderson. 

Although the position at the time was strat- 
egically of commanding importance to the 
Confederates, the mere “erraiz was not only 
without natural defensive advantages, but, on 
the contrary, was absolutely unfavorable. Its 
strategic value was that, with close proximity 
to the Federal capital, it held in observation 
the chief Federal army then being assembled 
in the quarter of Arlington by General Mc- 
Dowell, under the immediate eye of the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Scott, for an offensive 
movement against Richmond; and while it 
had a railway approach in its rear for the 
easy accumulation of reénforcements and all 
the necessary munitions of war from the south- 
ward, at the same time another (the Manas- 
sas Gap) railway, diverging laterally to the 
left from that point, gave rapid communi- 
cations with the fertile valley of the Shen- 
andoah, then teeming with live-stock and 
cereal subsistence, as well as with other re- 
sources essential to the Confederates. There 
was this further value in the position to the 
Confederate army: that during the period of 
accumulation, seasoning, and training, it 


Confederate seat of 


might be fed from the fat fields, pastures, 
and garners of Loudon, Fauquier, and the 
lower Shenandoah valley counties, which 
otherwise must have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. But, on the other hand, Bull 
Run, a petty stream, was of little or no defen- 
sive strength; for it abounded in fords, and 
although for the most part its banks were 
rocky and abrupt, the side from which it 
would be approached offensively was in most 
places the higher, and therefore commanded 
the opposite ground. 

At the time of my arrival at Manassas, a 
Confederate army under General Joseph E. 
Johnston was in occupation of the lower 
Shenandoah valley, along the line of the upper 
Potomac, chiefly at Harper’s Ferry, which was 
regarded as the gateway of that valley and of 
one of the possible approaches to Richmond ; 
a position from which he was speedily forced 
to retire, however, by a flank movement by a 
Federal army, under the veteran General Pat- 
terson, thrown across the Potomac at or 
about Martinsburg.t On my other or right 
flank, so to speak, a Confederate force 
of some twenty-five hundred men under 


General Holmes occupied the position of 


Acquia Creek on the lower Potomac, upon 
the line of approach to Richmond from that 
direction through Fredericksburg. The other 
approach, that by way of the James River, 
was held by Confederate troops under Gen- 
erals Huger and Magruder. Establishing 
small outposts at Leesburg to observe the 
crossings of the Potomac in that quarter, and 
at Fairfax Court House in observation of 
Arlington, with other detachments in advance 
of Manassas toward Alexandria on the south 
side of the railroad, from the very outset I 
was anxiously aware that the sole military 
advantage at the moment to the Confederates 
was that of holding the inferior dines. Onthe 
Federal or hostile side were all material ad- 
vantages, including superior numbers, largely 
drawn from the old militia organizations of the 
great cities of the North, decidedly better 
armed and equipped than the troops under me, 
and strengthened by a small but incomparable 
body of regular infantry as well as a number of 
batteries of regular field artillery of the high- 


tIt was Patterson upon whom the Government at Washington depended to neutralize Johnston as an 
element in McDowell’s contest with Beauregard. But, whether from the faultiness of Scott’s instructions or of 
Patterson’s understanding of them, or from. his failure or inability to execute them,—all of which is matter 
of controversy,— Patte rson neither held Johnston nor reénforced McDowell.—Ep. 
* Copyright, 1884, by Tue Century Co. All rights reserved. 
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est class, and a very large and thoroughly or- 
ganized staff corps, besides a numerous body 
of professionally educated officers in com- 
mand of volunteer regiments,*— all precious 
military elements at such a juncture; add 
to this the immensely superior industrial and 
mechanical resources and an _ unrestrictable 
commercial access to the markets and work- 
shops of Europe, with all the accumulated 
wealth of the Northern people to draw upon. 

Happily, through the foresight of Colonel 
Thomas Jordanm—whom General Lee had 
placed as the Adjutant-General of the forces 
there assembled before my arrival,—arrange- 
ments were made which enabled me to receive 
regularly, from private persons at the Federal 
capital, most accurate information, of which 
politicians high in council, as well as War 
Department clerks, were the unconscious 
ducts. Moreover, my enterprising, intelligent 
pickets were watchfully kept in the closest 
possible proximity to General McDowell’s 
headquarters, and, by a stroke of good for- 
tune on the fourth of July, happened upon 
and captured a sergeant and soldier of 
the regulars, who were leisurely riding for 
recreation not far outside their lines. The 
soldier, an intelligent, educated Scotchman, 
proved to be a clerk in the Adjutant-General’s 
office of General McDowell, intrusted with 
the special duty of compiling returns of 
his army—a work which he confessed, with- 
out reluctance, he had just executed, show- 
ing the forces under McDowell about the first 
of July. His statement of the strength and 
composition of that force tallied so closely 
with that which had been acquired through 
my Washington agencies, already mentioned, 


as well as through the leading newspapers of 


New York and Washington, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, regular files of which were also 
transmitted to my headquarters from the 
Federal capital, that I could not doubt them. 

In these several ways, therefore, I was al- 
most as well advised of the strength of the 
hostile army in my front as its commander, 
who, I may mention, had been a classmate 
of mine at West Point. Under those cir- 
cumstances I had become satisfied that 
a well-equipped, well-constituted Federal 
army at least fifty thousand strong, of all 
arms, confronted me at or about Arling- 
ton, ready and on the very eve of an of- 
fensive operation against me, and to meet 
which I could muster barely eighteen thou- 
sand men with twenty-nine field-guns. 


Previously, indeed, or as early as the 
middle of June, it had become apparent 
to my mind that through only one course of 
action could there be a well-grounded hope 
of ability on the part of the Confederates 
to encounter successfully the offensive opera- 
tions for which the Federal authorities were 
then vigorously preparing in my imme- 
diate front, with so consummate a strategist 
and military administrator as Lieutenant- 
General Scott in general command at Wash- 
ington, aided by his accomplished heads of 
the large General Staff Corp% of the United 
States Army; this course was to make the 
most enterprising, warlike use of the interior 
lines which we possessed, for the swift con- 
centration at the critical instant of every 
available Confederate force upon the menaced 
position, at the risk, if need were, of sacrific- 
ing all minor places to the one clearly of major 
military value,— then to meet our adversary 
so offensively as to overwhelm him, under cir- 
cumstances that must assure immediate abil- 
ity to assume the general offensive even upon 
the territory of the adversary, and thus conquer 
an early peace by a few well-delivered blows. 

My views of such import had been already 
earnestly communicated to the proper author- 
ities; but about the middle of July, satisfied 
that McDowell was on the eve of taking the 
offensive against me, I dispatched Colonel 
James Chesnut, of South Carolina, a volun- 
teer aid-de-camp on my staff who had served 
on an intimate footing with Mr. Davis in the 
Senate of the United States, to urge in sub- 
stance the necessity for the immediate con- 
centration of the larger part of the forces of 
Johnston and Holmes at Manassas, so that 
the moment McDowell should be sufficiently 
far detached from Washington, I would be 
enabled to move rapidly around his more 
convenient flank upon his rear and his com- 
munications, and attack him in reverse, thus 
cutting off his retreat upon Arlington in the 
event of his defeat, and insuring as an imme- 
diate consequence the crushing of Patterson, 
the liberation of Maryland, and the capture 
of Washington. 

This plan was rejected by Mr. Davis and 
his military advisers (Adjutant-General Cooper 
and General Lee), who characterized it as 
“brilliant and comprehensive,” but essentially 
impracticable. Furthermore, Colonel Ches- 
nut came back impressed with the views 
entertained at Richmond,—as he communi- 
cated at once to my Adjutant-General,—that 


*It should be borne in mind, on the other hand, that there were many professionally educated officers on 


the Confederate side. In the battle of Bull Run 
Smith, Ewell. Early, Bee, D. R. Jones, Holmes, 


Johnston, Stonewall Jackson, Longstreet, Kirby 


there were General Beauregard himself, Generals 


“vans, Elzey, and Jordan, all in prominent positions, besides others not so prominent. The General 
Staff Corps contributed many efficient men to the Confederacy, including General R. FE. Lee.—Eb. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE BULL RUN BATTLE-FIELD,. 


[The origina : 
. “Mr. John Grant. It is here reproduced by the courtesy of General H. L. Abbot, l 


lof this map was made for General Beauregard, soon after the battle, from actual surveys by Captain D. B. Harris, assisted by 


S. A., from a photograph in his possession 
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OUTLINE MAP OF THE BULL RUN REGION, 


STRUTHERS, SERVOSS 42 CO., ENGH S, 5. ¥ 


A, A, A, A, A. General line of Confederate dispositions during the skirmish at Mitchell's and Blackburn's Fords (July 18), and until the morning 


of the main engagement (July 21). 
BLE 


. B, B. General line of Confederate dispositions, made to repel McDowell's flank attack by the Sudley and Newmarket Road 
The Federal dispositions are represented as they were at the climax of the fighting on the Henry plateau. 


should the Federal army soon move offen- 
sively upon my position, my best course would 
be to retire behind the Rappahannock river 
and accept battle there instead of Manassas. 
In effect, it was regarded as best to sever com- 
munications between the two chief Confeder- 
ate armies, that of*the Potomac and that of 
the Shenandoah, with the inevitable immedi- 
ate result that Johnston would be forced to leave 
Patterson in possession of the lower Shenan- 
doah valley, abandoning to the enemy so large 
a part of the most resourceful sections of Vir- 
ginia, and, retreating southward by way of the 
Luray valley, pass across the Blue Ridge at 
Thornton’s Gap and unite with me after all, 


but at Fredericksburg, much nearer Rich- 
mond than Manassas. These views, how- 
ever, were not made known to me at the 
time, and happily my mind was left en- 
grossed with the grave problem imposed upon 
me by the rejection of my plan for the imme- 
diate concentration of a materially larger force, 
—i. ¢., the problem of placing and using my 
resources for a successful encounter behind 
Bull Run with the Federal army, which I was 
not permitted to doubt was about to take the 
field against me. 

It is almost needless to say that I had 
caused to be made a thorough reconnaissance 
of all the ground in my front and flanks, 
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and had made myself personally acquainted 
with the most material points, including the 
region of Sudley’s church on my left, where 
a small detachment was posted in observa- 
tion. Left now to my own resources, of 
course the contingency of defeat had to be con- 
sidered and provided for. Among the measures 
or precautions for such a result, I ordered 
the destruction of the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad bridge across Bull Run at Union 
Mills, in order that the enemy, in the event 
of my defeat, should not have the immediate 
use of the railroad in following up their move- 
ment against Richmond—a railroad which 
could have had no corresponding value to us 
eastward beyond Manassas in any operations 
on our side with Washington as the objective, 
inasmuch as any such operations must have 
been made by the way of the upper Potomac 
and upon the rear of that city. 

Just before Colonel Chesnut was dispatched 
on the mission of which I have spoken, a for- 
mer clerk in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington, well known to him, had volunteered to 
return thither and bring back the latest infor- 
mation, from our most trusted friends, of the 
military and political situations. His loyalty, 
intelligence, and desire to be of service being 
vouched for, and as I was extremely solicitous 
to hear the personal observations of so intel- 
ligent a gentleman as he was represented to 
be, he was at once sent across the Potomac 


below Alexandria by our agencies in that quar- 
ter, merely accredited by a small scrap of pa- 
per bearing in Colonel Jordan’s cipher the 
two words, “ Trust bearer,” with which he 
was to call at a certain house in a certain 
street in Washington within easy rifle-range 
of the White House, ask for the lady of the 
house, and present it only to her. ‘This del- 
icate mission was as fortunately as it was 
deftly executed. In the early morning, as 
the newsboys were crying in the as yet 
empty streets of Washington the intelligence 
that the order was given for the Federal 
army to move at once upon my position, 
that scrap of paper, apparently so unmean- 
ing, reached the hands of the one person 
in all that city who could extract any mean- 
ing from it. With no more delay than was 
necessary for a hurried breakfast and the 
writing in cipher by Mrs. G of the words 
“Order issued for McDowell to march upon 
Manassas to-night,” my agent was placed 
in communication with another friend, who 
carried him in a buggy with a relay of horses 
as swiftly as possible down the eastern shore 
of the Potomac to our regular ferry across 
that river. Without untoward incident the 
momentous dispatch was quickly delivered 
into the hands of a cavalry courier, and 
by means of relays it was in my hands be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock that night. 
Within half an hour, my outpost commanders, 








BULL RUN, NEAR BLACKBIL RN’S FORD. 


' After a photograph taken in March, 1862, when the Confederate troops had been withdrawn. } 
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gene. “ne AO rae, 


(AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICKS 


advised of what was impending, were directed, 
at the first evidence of the near presence of the 
enemy in their front, to fall back in the manner 
and to positions already prescribed in anticipa 

tion of sucha contingency in an order confiden- 
tially communicated to them four weeks before, 
and the detachment at Leesburg was directed 
to join me by forced marches. Having thus 
cleared my decks for action, I next ac 

quainted Mr. Davis with the situation, and 
ventured once more to suggest that the 
Army of the Shenandoah, with the brigade 
at Fredericksburg or Acquia Creek, should be 

VoL. XXIX.—o. 


ordered to reénforce me,—suggestions that 
were at once heeded so far that General 
Holmes was ordered to « arry his command to 
my aid, and General Johnston was given dis- 
cretion to do likewise. After some telegraphic 
discussion with me, General Johnston was 
induced to exercise this discretion in favor 
of the swift march of the Army of the Shen- 
andoah to my relief; and to facilitate that 
vital movement, I hastened to accumulate 
all possible means of railway transport 
at a poimt designated on the Manassas 
Gap railroad at the eastern foot of the 
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Blue Ridge, to which Johnston’s troops di- 
rected their march. However, at the same time, 
I had submitted the alternative proposition to 
General Johnston, that, having passed the Blue 
Ridge, he should assemble his forces, press for- 
ward by way of Aldie, north-east of Manassas, 
and fall upon McDowell's right rear ; while I, 
prepared for the operation, at the first sound 
of the conflict, should strenuously assume 
the offensive in my front. The situation and 
circumstances specially favored the signal 
success of such an operation. The march to 
the point of attack could have been accom- 
plished as soon as the forces were brought 
ultimately by rail to Manassas Junction; 
our enemy, thus attacked so nearly simul- 
taneously on his right flank, his rear, and his 
front, naturally would suppose that I had been 
able to turn his flank while attacking him in 








THE STONE HOUSE ON THE WARRENTON 
TURNPIKE. FROM PHOTOGRAPH, 
MARCH, 1862. 


[The stream in the foreground is Young’s Branch. ‘The Sudley road 
crosses a little to the left of the picture. See map.) 


front, and, therefore, that I must have an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers; and 
his forces, being new troops, most of them 
under fire for the first time, must have soon 
fallen into a disastrous panic. Moreover, such 
an operation must have resulted advanta- 
geously to the Confederates, in the event that 
McDowell should, as might have been antici- 
pated, attempt to strike the Manassas Gap 
railway to my left, and thus cut off railway 
communications between Johnston’s forces 
and my own, instead of the mere effort to 
strike my left flank which he actually essayed.* 

It seemed, however, as though the deferred 
attempt at concentration was to go for naught, 
for on the morning of the 18th the Federal 
forces were massed around Centreville, but 
three miles from Mitchell’s ford, and soon 
were seen advancing upon the roads leading to 


*«T am, however, inclined to believe he [the enemy] may attempt to turn my left flank by a movement in 
the direction of Vienna, Frying-pan Church, and, possibly, Gum Spring, and thus cut off Johnston’s line 
of retreat and communication with this place [Manassas Junction] via the Manassas Gap railroad, while 
threatening my own communications with Richmond and depots of supply by the Alexandria and Orange 
railroad, and opening his communications with the Potomac through Leesburg and Edwards’ Ferry.”— 
(Extract from letter addressed by Gen. Beauregard to Jefferson Davis, July 11, 1861.) 
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THE BATTLE 


that and Dlackburn’s ford. (See outline map.) 
My order of battle, issued in the night of the 
17th, contemplated an offensive return, par- 
ticularly from the strong brigades on the night 
and right center. The Federal artillery opened 
in front of both fords, and the infantry, while 
demonstrating in front of Mitchell’s ford, 
endeavored to force a passage at Blackburn's. 
Their column of attack, Tyler’s division, was 
opposed by Longstreet’s forces, to the reén- 
forcement of which Early’s brigade, the 
reserve line at McLean’s ford, was ordered 
up. The Federals, after several attempts to 
force a passage, met a final repulse and re- 
treated. After their infantry attack had 
ceased, about one o'clock, the contest 
lapsed into an artillery duel, in which the 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans won 
credit against the renowned batteries of the 
United States regular army. A 
comical effect of this artillery fight 
was the destruction of the dinner 
of myself and staff by a Federal 
shell that fell into the fire-place 
of my headquarters at the Mc- 
Lean House.* 

Our success in this 
first limited collision 
was of special pres- 
tige to my army of 
new troops,and, 
moreover, of 
decisive impor- 
tance by so in- 
creasing Gener- %, ‘ 
al McDowell’s cau- . a 
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which had been but momentarily shaken by 
the alarm caused by McDowell's march upon 
Richmond. As this was not an order in terms, 
but an urgency which, notwithstanding its 
superior source, left me technically free and 
could define me as responsible for any mis- 
event, I preferred to keep both the situation 
and the responsibility, and continued every 
effort for the prompt arrival of the Shenan- 
doah forces, being resolved, should they come 
before General McDowell again attacked, to 
take myself the offensive. General McDowell, 
fortunately for my plans, spent the 19th and 
2oth in reconnaissances ;{ and, meanwhile, 
General Johnston brought 6000 men from 
the Shenandoah valley, with 20 guns, and 
General Holmes 1265 rank and file, with six 
pieces of artillery from Acquia Creek. As 
these forces arrived (most of them in the 
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afternoon of the 2oth) 
I placed them chiefly 
so as to strengthen my 
left center and left, the 


tion as to give time o We latter being weak from 
for the arrival of some lack of available troops. 
of General Johnston’s The disposition of the 
forces. But while on the rgth entire force was now 
I was awaiting a renewed and as follows (see outline 
general attack by the Federal SUDLEY SPRINGS HOT? map): At Union Mills 


army, I received a telegram a 
from the Richmond military authorities urging 
me to withdraw my call on General Johnston 
on account of the supposed impracticability of 
the concentration—an abiding conviction 


* It is denied that a serious attempt “to force a pa 


STREAM NEAR THE MILL.) ford, Ewell’s brigade, 
supported by Holmes’s; at McLean’s ford, 
D. R. Jones’s brigade, supported by Early’s; 
at Blackburn’s ford, Longstreet’s brigade; at 
Mitchell’s ford, Bonham’s brigade. Cocke’s 


ssage’’ was made by the Federal troops on the 18th. 





See “ McDowell and Tyler in the Campaign of Bull Run,” by General James B. Fry, who was Assistant Ad- 
utant-General to General McDowell in this campaign. N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1884.) This engagement 
was called by the Confederates the Battle of Bull Run, the main fight on the 21st being known in the South 
s the battle of Manassas (pronounced Ma-nass‘-sa).— Eb. 
t [TELEGRAM. ] 
RICHMOND, July 19, 1861. 
GENERAL BEAUREGARD, Manassas, Va. 

We have no intelligence from General Johnston. If the enemy in front of you has abandoned an imme- 
liate attack, and General Johnston has not moved, you had better withdraw your call upon him, so that 
he may be left to his full discretion. All the troops arriving at Lynchburg are ordered to join you. From 
this place we will send as fast as transportation permits. The enemy is advised at Washington of the 
projected movement of Generals Johnston and Holmes, and may vary his plans in conformity thereto. 

S. Cooper, Adjt.-Gen. 

t Lack of rations, as well as the necessity for information, detained McDowell at Centreville during these 

two days. —Ep. 
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PRESENT VIEW OF SUDLEY SPRINGS FORD. 


[This stream is the Cat Harpin Run, which empties into Bull Run a short distance to the right. 
troops, under General Hunter, crossed from right to left of the picture, followed later in the day by the amt 
The retreat, also, was chiefly by this ford. The ruins of the Sudley Sulphur Spring House are shown 


which was the main hospital after the fight, is a short distance away 


brigade held the line in front and rear of Bull 
Run from Bonham’s left, covering Lewis’s, 
Ball’s, and Island fords, to the right of Evans’s 
demi-brigade, which covered the Stone Bridge 
and a farm ford about a mile above, and 
formed part also of Cocke’s command. ‘The 
Shenandoah forces were placed in reserve— 
Bee’s and Bartow’s brigades between Mc- 
Lean’s and Blackburn’s fords, and Jackson’s 
between Blackburn’s and Mitchell’s fords. 
This force mustered 29,188 rank and file and 
55 guns, of which 21,923 infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, with 29 guns, belonged to my 
immediate forces, 2. ¢., the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The preparation, in front of an ever-threat- 
ening enemy, of a wholly volunteer army, 
composed of men very few of whom had 
ever belonged to any military organization, 
had been a work of many cares not incident 
to the command of a regular army. These 
were increased by the insufficiency of my 
staff organization, an inefficient management 
of the quartermaster’s department at Rich- 
mond, and the preposterous mismanagement 
of the Commissary-General, who not only 


In making the flank movement the Federal 
lances and munition wagons. 
on the left, and the Sudley church, 


failed to furnish rations, but caused the re- 
moval of the army commissaries, who, under 
my orders, procured food from the country in 
front of us to keep the army from absolute 
want—supplies that were otherwise exposed 
to be gathered by the enemy. So specially 
severe had been the recent duties at head- 
quarters, aggravated not a little by night 
alarms arising from the eneray’s immediate 
presence, that, in the evening of the 2oth, 
I found my chief-of-staff sunken upon the 
papers that covered his table, asleep in 
sheer exhaustion from the  overstraining 
and almost slumberless labor of the last days 
and nights. I covered his door with a guard to 
secure his rest against any interruption, after 
which the army had the benefit of his usual 
active and provident services. 

There was much in this decisive conflict 
about to open, not involved in any after battle, 
which pervaded the two armies and the people 
behind them and colored the responsibility of 
the respective commanders. The _ political 
hostilities of a generation were now face to 
face with weapons instead of words. Defeat 
to either side would be a deep mortification, 
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[FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, TAKEN IN NOVEMBER, 1867.] 


but defeat to the South must turn its claim of 
independence into an empty vaunt; and the 
defeated commander on either side might 
expect, though not the personal fate awarded 
by the Carthaginians to an unfortunate com- 
mander, at least a moral fate quite similar. 
To the judge of chances the issue must have 
seemed to incline strongly to the North, on 
account of their great superiority in numbers 
and all else that goes to make up advantage 
in the field, excepting the personal worth of 
the individual soldiers. However, though dis- 


appointed that the concentration I had sought 
had not been permitted at the moment and 
for the purpose preferred by me, and notwith- 
standing the non-arrival of some five thou- 
sand troops of the Shenandoah forces, my 
strength was now so increased that I had 
good hope of successfully meeting my ad- 
versary, despite all unfavoring odds. 

General Johnston was the ranking officer, 
and entitled, theretore, to assume command 
of the united forces; but as the extensive 
field of operations was one which I had occu- 
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COLONEL F. S. BARTOW. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN POSSES- 
SION OF THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.) 


pied since the beginning of June, and with 
which I was thoroughly familiar in all its 
extent and military bearings, while he was 
wholly unacquainted with it, and, moreover, 
as I had made my plans and dispositions for 
the maintenance of the position, General 





OF BULL RUN. 


Johnston, in view of the gravity of the im- 
pending issue, preferred not to assume the 
responsibilities of the chief direction of the 
forces during the battle, but to assist me upon 
the field. Thereupon, I explained my plans and 
purposes, to which he agreed. 


SunpDaAy, July 21st, bearing the fate of the 
new-born Confederacy, broke brightly over 
the fields and woods that held the hostile 
forces. My scouts, thrown out in the night 
toward Centreville along the Warrenton turn- 
pike, had reported that the enemy was concen- 
trating along the latter. This fact, together with 
the failure of the Federals in their attack 
upon my center at Mitchell’s and Black- 
burn’s fords, had caused me to apprehend 
that they would attempt my left flank at the 
Stone Bridge, and orders were accordingly 
issued by half-past four o’clock to the brigade 
commanders to hold their forces in readiness 
to move at a moment’s notice, together with 
the suggestion that the Federal attack might 
be expected in that quarter. Shortly after- 
ward the Federals were reported to be 
advancing from Centreville on the Warren- 
ton turnpike, and at half-past five o’clock as 





RUINS OF THE STONE BRIDGE, LOOKING TOWARD THE BATTLE-FIELD 


[ This view is from a photograph taken in March, 1862, the region having been left open to the Federals by the withdrawal of the Confederate forces, 


whereupon the bridge probably wa’ by the latter 
timber, which formed an abatis across the ro. 





The battery which commanded the bridge was placed on the left in the felled 
The battle was opened from beyond the small house on the right by the Rhode Island troops. } 
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deploying a force in front of Evans. As their 
movement against my left developed the op- 
portunity I desired, I immediately sent orders 
to the brigade commanders, both front and 
reserves, on my right and center to advance 
and vigorously attack the Federal left flank 
and rear at Centreville, while my left, under 
Cocke and Evans with their supports, would 
sustain the Federal attack in the quarter of 
the Stone Bridge, which they were directed 
to do to the last extremity. The center was 
likewise to advance and engage the enemy in 
front, and direcu. ns were given to the reserves, 
when without orders, to move toward the 
sound of the heaviest firing. The ground in 
our front on the other side of Bull Run afforded 
particular advantage for these tactics. Cen- 
treville was the apex of a triangle — its short 
side running by the Warrenton turnpike to 
Stone Bridge, its base Bull Run, its long side 
a road that ran from Union Mills along the 
front of my other Bull Run positions and 
trended off to the rear of Centreville, where 
McDowell had massed his main forces; 
branch roads led up to this one from the 
fords between Union Mills and Mitchell’s, 
My forces to the right of the latter ford 
were to advance, pivoting on that position ; 
Bonham was to advance from Mitchell’s 
ford, Longstreet from Blackburn’s, D. R. 
Jones from McLean’s, and Ewell from Union 
Mills by the Centreville road. Ewell, as hav- 
ing the longest march, was to begin the move- 
ment, and each brigade was to be followed 
by its reserve. In anticipation of this method 
of attack, and to prevent accidents, the sub- 
ordinate commanders had been carefully in- 
structed in the movement by me in confer- 
ence the night before, as they were all new to 
the responsibilities of command. ‘They were 
to establish close communication with each 
other before making the attack. About half- 
past eight o’clock I set out with General John- 
ston for a convenient position—a hill in 
rear of Mitchell’s ford,— where we waited for 
the opening of the attack on our right, from 
which I expected a decisive victory by mid- 
day, with the result of cutting off the Federal 
army from retreat upon Washington. 
Meanwhile, about half-past five o’clock, the 
peal of a heavy rifled gun was heard in front 
of the Stone Bridge, its second shot striking 
through the tent of my signal officer, Captain 
E. P, Alexander; and at six o'clock a full 
rifled battery opened against Evans and then 
against Cocke, to which our artillery remained 
dumb, as it had not sufficient range to reply. 
But later, as the Federal skirmish-line ad- 
vanced, it was engaged by ours, thrown well 
forward on the other side of the Run. A 
scattering musketry fire followed, and mean- 
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while, about seven o'clock, I ordered Jackson's 
brigade, with Imboden’s and five guns of 
Walton’s battery, to the left, with orders to 
support Cocke as well as Bonham; and the 
brigades of Bee and Bartow, under the com- 





BRIG.-GEN. BARNARD E. BEE (IN THE UNIFORM OF A CAPTAIN 
OF INFANTRY OF THE OLD SERVICE) (FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY TUCKER AND PERKINS.) 


mand of the former, were also sent to the 
support of the left. 

At half-past eight o’clock Evans, seeing 
that the Federal attack did not increase in 
boldness and vigor, and observing a lengthen- 
ing line of dust above the trees to the left of 
the Warrenton turnpike, became satisfied that 
the attack in his front was but a feint, and 
that a column of the enemy was moving 
around through the woods to fall on his flank 
from the direction of Sudley ford. Informing 
his immediate commander, Cocke, of the 
enemy’s movement, and of his own disposi- 
tions to meet it, he left four companies under 
cover at the Stone Bridge, and led the remain- 
der of his force, six companies of Sloan’s 
Fourth South Carolina and Wheat’s battalion 
of Louisiana Tigers, with two six-pounder 
howitzers, across the valley of Young’s Branch 
to the high ground beyond it. Resting his 
left on the Sudley road, he distributed his 
troops on each side of a small copse, with 
such cover as the ground afforded, and look- 
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ing over the open fields and a reach of the 
Sudley road which the Federals must cover 
in their approach. His two howitzers were 
placed one at each end of his position, and 
here he silently awaited the masses of the 
enemy now drawing near. 

The Federal turning column, about eighteen 
thousand strong, with twenty-four pieces of 
artillery, had moved down from Centreville 
by the Warrenton turnpike, and after pass- 
ing Cub Run had struck to the right by a 
forest road to cross Bull Run at Sudley 
ford, about three miles above the Stone 
Bridge, moving by a long circuit for the pur- 
pose of attacking my left flank. The head 
of the column, Burnside’s brigade of Hunter's 
division, at about 9:45 A. M. debouched from 
the woods into the open fields, in front of 
Evans. Wheat at once engaged their skir- 
mishers, and as the Second Rhode Island 
regiment advanced, supported by its splendid 
battery of six rifled guns, the fronting thicket 
held by Evans’s South Carolinians poured 
forth its sudden volleys, while the two how- 
itzers flung their grape-shot upon the attacking 
line, which was soon shattered and driven 
back into the woods behind. Major Wheat, 
after handling his battalion with the utmost 
determination, had fallen severely wounded 
in the lungs. Burnside’s entire brigade was 
now sent forward in a second charge, sup- 
ported by eight guns; but they encountered 
again the unflinching fire of Evans’s line, and 
were once more driven back to the woods, 
from the cover of which they continued the 
attack, reénforced after a time by the arrivai 
of eight companies of United States regular 
infantry, under Major Sykes, with six pieces of 
artillery, quickly followed by the remaining 
regiments of Andrew Porter's brigade of the 
same division. The contest here lasted 
fully an hour; meanwhile Wheat’s battalion, 
having lost its leader, had gradually lost 
ts organization, and Evans, though still op- 
posing these heavy odds with undiminished 
firmness, sought reénforcement from the 
troops in his rear. 

General Bee, of South Carolina, a man of 
marked character, whose command lay in 
reserve in rear of Cocke, near the Stone 
Bridge, intelligently applying the general order 
given to the reserves, had already moved 
toward the neighboring point of conflict, and 
taken a position with his own and Bartow’s 
brigades on the high plateau which stands in 
rear of Bull Run in the quarter of the Stone 
Bridge, and overlooking the scene of engage- 
ment upon the stretch of high ground from 
which it was separated by the valley of Young’s 
Branch. This plateau is inclosed on three 
sides by two small water-courses, which empty 
VoL. XXIX.—10. 
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GENERAL THOMAS Jj. (“ JACKSON, 


[FRoM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TANNER AND VAN NESS 


into Bull Run within a few yards of each 
other, a half mile to the south of the Stone 
Bridge. Rising to an elevation of quite one 
hundred feet above the level of Bull Run at 
the bridge, it falls off on three sides to the 
level of the inclosing streams in gentle slopes, 
but furrowed by ravines of irregular directions 
and length, and studded with clumps and 
patches of young pines and oaks. The gen- 
eral direction of the crest of the plateau is 
oblique to the course of Bull Run in that 
quarter and to the Sudley and turnpike roads, 
which intersect each other at right angles. 
On the north-western brow, overlooking 
Young’s Branch, and near the Sudley road, 
as the latter climbs over the plateau, stood 
the house of the widow Henry, while to its 
right and forward on a projecting spur stood 
the house and sheds of the free negro Robin- 
son, just behind the turnpike, densely embow- 
ered in trees and shrubbery and environed by 
a double row of fences on two sides. Around 
the eastern and southern brow of the plateau an 
almost unbroken fringe of second-growth pines 
gave excellent shelter for our marksmen, who 
availed themselves of it with the most satis- 
factory skill. ‘To the west, adjoining the fields 
that surrounded the mentioned, a 
broad belt of oaks extends directly across 
the crest on both sides of the Sudley road, 
in which, during the battle, the hostile forces 
contended for the mastery. General Bee, 
with a soldier's eye to the situation, skillfully 
disposed his forces. His two brigades on 
either side of Imboden’s battery — which he 
had borrowed from his neighboring reserve, 
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THE MAIN BATTLE-GROUND.— NO. I. 


[View of the Henry house, looking west from the spot where General Bee fell. The Bull Run mountains and Thoroughfare i appear in the 


distance. The Sudley road, a few rods beyond the house, under the hill, runs parallel with the rail fence in the middle grounc 


» behind which 


were Griffin's and Ricketts’s batteries. Near the house stands the Union Monument, commemorating the battle. 


Jackson’s brigade — were placed in a small 
depression of the plateau in advance of the 
Henry house, whence he had a full view of 
the contest on the opposite height across 
the valley of Young’s Branch. Opening with 
his artillery upon the Federal batteries, he 
answered Evans’s request by advising him to 
withdraw to his own position on the height ; 
but Evans, full of the spirit that would not 
retreat, renewed his appeal that the forces in 
rear would come to help him hold his ground. 
The newly arrived forces had given the Feder- 
als such superiority at this point as to dwarf 
Evans’s means of resistance, and General Bee, 
generously yielding his own better judgment 
to Evans’s persistence, led the two brigades 
across the valley under the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, and threw them into action—one 
regiment in the copse held by Colonel Evans, 
two along 2 fence on the right, and two under 
General Bartow on the prolonged right of 
this line, but extended forward at a right 
angle and along the edge of a wood not more 
than a hundred yards from that held by the 
enemy’s left, where the contest at short range 
became sharp and deadly, bringing many cas- 
ualties to both sides. The Federal infantry, 
though still in superior numbers, failed to make 
any headway against this sturdy van, notwith- 


standing Bee’s whole line was hammered 
also by the enemy’s powerful batteries, until 
Heintzelman’s division of two strong brigades, 
arriving from Sudley ford, extended the fire on 
the Federal right, while its battery of six ten- 
pounder rifled guns took an immediately ef- 
fective part from a position behind the Sudley 
road. Against these odds the Confederate 
force was still endeavoring to hold its ground, 
when a new enemy came into the field upon 
its right. Major Wheat, with characteristic 
daring and restlessness, had crossed Bull Run 
alone by a small ford above the Stone Bridge, 
in order to reconnoiter, when he and Evans 
had first moved to the left, and, falling on some 
Federal scouts, had shouted a taunting defi- 
ance and withdrawn, not, however, without his 
place of crossing having been observed. This 
disclosure was now utilized by Sherman’s (W. 
T.) and Keyes’s brigades of Tyler’s division; 
crossing at this point, they appeared over the 
high bank of the stream and moved into 
position on the Federal left. There was no 
choice now for Bee but to retire —a move 
ment, however, to be accomplished under 
different circumstances than when urged by 
him upon Evans. The three leaders endeav- 
ored to preserve the steadiness of the ranks 
as they withdrew over the open fields, aided 
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THE MAIN BATTLE-GROUND.— NO. 2. 


View of the Robinson house, looking north from the spot on the Henry plateau where General Bee fell Atone P. M. this ground lay between 
the hostile lines, which were (roughly speaking) parallel with the sides of the picture: Confederates on the right, Federals on the left The 
foreground was between the centers of the positions. 

As these two views are taken from the same spot, the reader will best understand their relation by holding the pages at right angles to each other 


by the fire of Imboden’s guns on the plateau 
and the retiring howitzers ; but the troops were 
thrown into confusion, and the greater part 
soon fell into rout across Young’s Branch and 
around the base of the height in the rear of 
the Stone Bridge. 

Meanwhile, in rear of Mitchell’s ford, I 
had been waiting with General Johnston for 
the sound of conflict to open in the quarter 
of Centreville upon the Federal left flank 
and rear (making allowance, however, for the 
delays possible to commands unused to battle), 
when I was chagrined to hear from General 
D. R. Jones that, while he had been long 
ready for the movement upon Centreville, 
General Ewell had not come up to form on his 
right, though he had sent him between seven 
and eight o’clock a copy of his own order 
which recited that Ewell had been already or- 
dered to begin the movement. I dispatched 
an immediate order to Ewell to advance; but 
within a quarter of an hour, just as I received 
a dispatch from him informing me that he 
had received no order to advance in the morn- 
ing, the firing on the left began to increase 
so intensely as to indicate a severe attack, 
whereupon General Johnston said that he 
would go personally to that quarter. 


After weighing attentively the firing, which 
seemed rapidly and heavily increasing, it ap- 
peared to me that the troops on the right 
would be unable to get into position before 
the Federal offensive should have made too 
much progress on our left, and that it would 
be better to abandon it altogether, maintain- 
ing only a strong demonstration so as to de- 
tain the enemy in front of our right and center, 
and hurry up all available reénforcements— 
including the reserves that were to have 
moved upon Centreville—to our left and fight 
the battle out in that quarter. Communicating 
this view to General Johnston, who approved 
it (giving his advice, as he said, for what it 
was worth, as he was not acquainted with 
the country), I ordered Ewell, Jones, and 
Longstreet to make a strong demonstration 
all along their front on the other side of the 
run, and ordered the reserves below our po- 
sition, Holmes’s brigade with six guns, and 
Early’s brigade, also two regiments of Bon- 
ham’s brigade, near at hand, to move swiftly 
to the left. General Johnston and I now 
set out at full speed for the point of conflict. 
We arrived there just as Bee’s troops, after 
giving way, were fleeing in disorder behind 
the height in rear of the Stone Bridge. They 
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[View of the Henry house, looking west from the spot where General Bee fell. 
The Sudley road, a few rods beyond the house, under the hill, runs parallel with the rail fence in the m 
Near the house stands the Union Monument, commemorating the battle.) 


distance. — 
were Griffin's and Ricketts’s batteries. 


Jackson’s brigade — were placed in a small 
depression of the plateau in advance of the 
Henry house, whence he had a full view of 
the contest on the opposite height across 
the valley of Young’s Branch. Opening with 
his artillery upon the Federal batteries, he 
answered Evans’s request by advising him to 
withdraw to his own position on the height ; 
but Evans, full of the spirit that would not 
retreat, renewed his appeal that the forces in 
rear would come to help him hold his ground. 
The newly arrived forces had given the Feder- 
als such superiority at this point as to dwarf 
Evans’s means of resistance, and General Bee, 
generously yielding his own better judgment 
to Evans’s persistence, led the two brigades 
across the valley under the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, and threw them into action—one 
regiment in the copse held by Colonel Evans, 
two along 2 fence on the right, and two under 
General Bartow on the prolonged right of 
this line, but extended forward at a right 
angle and along the edge of a wood not more 
than a hundred yards from that held by the 
enemy’s left, where the contest at short range 
became sharp and deadly, bringing many cas- 
ualties to both sides. The Federal infantry, 
though still in superior numbers, failed to make 
any headway against this sturdy van, notwith- 
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The Bull Run mountains and Thesemabise Gap appear in the 
dle ground, behind which 


standing Bee’s whole line was hammered 
also by the enemy’s powerful batteries, until 
Heintzelman’s division of two strong brigades, 
arriving from Sudley ford, extended the fire on 
the Federal right, while its battery of six ten 
pounder rifled guns took an immediately ef- 
fective part from a position behind the Sudley 
road. Against these odds the Confederate 
force was still endeavoring to hold its ground, 
when a new enemy came into the field upon 
its right. Major Wheat, with characteristic 
daring and restlessness, had crossed Bull Run 
alone by a small ford above the Stone Bridge, 
in order to reconnoiter, when he and Evans 
had first moved to the left, and, falling on some 
Federal scouts, had shouted a taunting defi- 
ance and withdrawn, not, however, without his 
place of crossing having been observed. This 
disclosure was now utilized by Sherman’s (W. 
T.) and Keyes’s brigades of Tyler’s division; 
crossing at this point, they appeared over the 
high bank of the stream and moved into 
position on the Federal left. There was no 
choice now for Bee but to retire —a move 
ment, however, to be accomplished under 
different circumstances than when urged by 
him upon Evans. The three leaders endeav- 
ored to preserve the steadiness of the ranks 
as they withdrew over the open fields, aided 
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THE MAIN BATTLE-GROUND.—'NO. 2. 


View of the Robinson house, looking north from the spot on the Henry plateau where General Bee fell. At one P. M. this ground lay between 


the hostile lines, whi 
foreground was between the centers of the positions. 


h were (roughly speaking | parallel with the sides of the picture: Confederates on the right, Federals on the left. The 


As these two views are taken from the same spot, the reader will best understand their relation by holding the pages at right angles to each other 


by the fire of Imboden’s guns on the plateau 
and the retiring howitzers ; but the troops were 
thrown into confusion, and the greater part 
soon fell into rout across Young’s Branch and 
around the base of the height in the rear of 
the Stone Bridge. 

Meanwhile, in rear ‘of Mitchell’s ford, I 
had been waiting with General Johnston for 
the sound of conflict to open in the quarter 
of Centreville upon the Federal left flank 
and rear (making allowance, however, for the 
delays possible to commands unused to battle), 
when I was chagrined to hear from General 
D. R. Jones that, while he had been long 
ready for the movement upon Centreville, 
General Ewell had not come up to form on his 
right, though he had sent him between seven 
and eight o’clock a copy of his own order 
which recited that Ewell had been already or- 
dered to begin the movement. I dispatched 
an immediate order to Ewell to advance; but 
within a quarter of an hour, just as I received 
a dispatch from him informing me that he 
had received no order to advance in the morn- 
ing, the firing on the left began to increase 
so intensely as to indicate a severe attack, 
whereupon General Johnston said that he 
would go personally to that quarter. 


After weighing attentively the firing, which 
seemed rapidly and heavily increasing, it ap- 
peared to me that the troops on the right 
would be unable to get into position before 
the Federal offensive should have made too 
much progress on our left, and that it would 
be better to abandon it altogether, maintain- 
ing only a strong demonstration so as .v de- 
tain the enemy in front of our right and center, 
and hurry up all available reénforcements— 
including the reserves that were to have 
moved upon Centreville —to our left and fight 
the battle out in that quarter. Communicating 
this view to General Johnston, who approved 
it (giving his advice, as he said, for what it 
was worth, as he was not acquainted with 
the country), I ordered Ewell, Jones, and 
Longstreet to make a strong demonstration 
all along their front on the other side of the 
run, and ordered the reserves below our po- 
sition, Holmes’s brigade with six guns, and 
Early’s brigade, also two regiments of Bon- 
ham’s brigade, near at hand, to move swiftly 
to the left. General Johnston and I now 
set out at full speed for the point of conflict. 
We arrived there just as Bee’s troops, after 
giving way, were fleeing in disorder behind 
the height in rear of the Stone Bridge. They 
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had come around between the base of the 
hill and the Stone Bridge into a shallow 
ravine which ran up to a point on the crest 
where Jackson had already formed his bri- 
gade along the edge of the woods. We found 
the commanders resolutely stemming the 
farther flight of the routed forces, but vainly 
endeavoring to restore order, and our own ef- 
forts were as futile. Every segment of line 
we succeeded in forming was again dissolved 
while another was being formed; more than 
two thousand men were shouting each some 
suggestion to his neighbor, their voices mingling 
with the noise of the shells hurtling through 
the trees overhead, and all word of command 
drowned in the confusion and uproar. It was 
at this moment that General Bee used the 
famous expression, “ Look at Jackson’s bri- 
gade! Itstandstherelikeastone wall” —aname 
that passed from the brigade to its immortal 
commander. The disorder seemed irretriev- 
able, but happily the thought came to me that 
if their colors were planted out to the front the 
men might rally on them, and I gave the order 
to carry the standards forward some forty yagds, 
which was promptly executed by the regi- 
mental officers, thus drawing the common eye 
of the troops. ‘They now received easily the or- 
ders to advance and form on the line of their 
colors, which they obeyed with a general 
movement ; and as General Johnston and my- 
self rode forward shortly after with the colors of 
the Fourth Alabama by our side, the line that 
had fought all morning, and had fled, routed 
and disordered, now advanced again into 
position as steadily as veterans. The Fourth 
Alabama had previously lost all its field offi- 
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cers; and noticing Colonel S. R.Gist, an aide to 
General Bee,a young man whom I had known 
as Adjutant-General of South Carolina, and 
whom I greatly esteemed, I presented him 
as an able and brave commander to the 
stricken regiment, who cheered their ney 
leader, and maintained under him, to the end 
of the day, their previous gallant behavio: 
We had come none too soon, as the en 

my’s forces, flushed with the belief of accon 

plished victory, were already advancing 
across the valley of Young’s Branch and up 
the slope, where they had encountered for 

while the fire of the Hampton Legion, which 
had been led forward to the Robinson house 
and the turnpike in front, covering the re 

treat and helping materially to check the 
panic of Bee’s routed forces. 

As soon as order was restored I requested 
General Johnston to go back to Portici (th: 
Lewis house), and from that point— which | 
considered most favorable for the purpose — 
forward me the reénforcements as they would 
come from the Bull Run lines below and those 
that were expected to arrive from Manassas, 
while I should direct the field. General John 
ston was disinclined to leave the battle-field 
for that position. As I had been compelled 
to leave my chief-of-staff, Colonel Jordan, at 
Manassas to forward any troops arriving there, 
I felt it was a necessity that one of us should 
go to this duty, and that it was his place to do 
so, as I felt I was responsible for the battle. He 
considerately yielded to my urgency, and we 
had the benefit of his energy and sagacity in so 
directing the reénforcements toward the field 
as to be readily and effectively assistant to my 
pressing needs and insure the success of the day. 

As General Johnston departed for Portici, I 
hastened to form our line of battle against the 
oncoming enemy. I ordered up the Forty- 
ninth and Eighth Virginia regiments from 
Cocke’s neighboring brigade in the Bull Run 
lines. Gartrell’s Seventh Georgia I placed in 
position on the left of Jackson’s brigade, along 
the belt of pines occupied by the latter 
on the eastern rim of the plateau. As _ the 
Forty-ninth Virginia rapidly came up, its 
colonel, ex-Governor William Smith, was en 
couraging them with cheery word and man- 
ner, and, as they approached, indicated to 
them the immediate presence of the com 
mander. As the regiment raised a loud cheer, 
the name was caught by some of the troops 
of Jackson’s brigade in the immediate wood, 
who rushed out calling for General Beaure- 
gard. Hastily acknowledging these happy 
signs of sympathy and confidence, which r 
enforce alike the capacity of commander and 
troops, I placed the Forty-ninth Virginia 
in position on the extreme left next to Gar- 
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trell, and as I paused to say a few words to 
Jackson, while hurrying back to the right, my 
horse was killed under me by a bursting shell, 
a fragment of which carried away part of the 
heel of my boot. The Hampton Legion, which 
had suffered greatly, was placed on the right 
of Jackson’s brigade, and Hunton’s Eighth 
Virginia, as it arrived, upon the right ef Hamp- 
ton; the two latter being drawn somewhat to 
the rear so as to form with Jackson’s right 
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regiment a reserve, and be ready likewise to 
make defense against any advance from the 
direction of the Stone Bridge, whence there 
was imminent peril from the enemy’s heavy 
forces, as I had just stripped that position almost 
entirely of troops to meet the active crisis on 
the plateau, leaving this quarter now covered 
only by a few men, whose defense was other- 
wise assisted solely by the obstruction of an 
abatis. 

With six thousand five hundred men and 
thirteen pieces of artillery, | now awaited the 
onset of the enemy, who were pressing for- 
ward twenty thousand strong, with twenty 
four pieces of superior artillery and seven com- 
panies of regular cavalry. ‘They soon appeared 
over the farther rim of the plateau, seizing the 
Robinson house on my right and the Henry 
house opposite my left center. Near the lat- 
ter they placed in position the two powerful bat- 
teries of Ricketts and Griffin ofthe regulararmy, 
and pushed forward up the Sudley road, the 


slope of which was cut so deep below the ad- 
jacent ground as to afford a covered way up 
to the plateau. Supported by the formidable 
lines of Federal musketry, these two batteries 
lost no time in making themselves felt, while 
three more batteries in rear on the high ground 
beyond the Sudley and Warrenton cross-roads 
swelled the shower of shell that fell among 
our ranks. 

Our own batteries, Imboden’s, Stanard’s, 
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five of Walton’s guns, reénforced later by Pen- 
dleton’s and Alburtis’s (their disadvantage be- 
ing reduced by the shortness of range), swept 
the surface of the plateau from their position 
on the eastern rim. I felt that, after the acci- 
dents of the morning, much depended on main- 
taining the steadiness of the troops against 
the first heavy onslaught, and rode along the 
lines encouraging the men to unflinching be- 
havior, meeting, as | passed each command, 
a cheering response. The steady fire of their 
musketry told severely on the Federal ranks, 
and the splendid action of our batteries was a 
fit preface to the marked skill exhibited by our 
artillerists during the war. The enemy suffered 
particularly from the musketry on our left, now 
further reénforced by the Second Mississippi— 
the troopsin this quarterconfronting each other 
at very short range. Here two companies of 
Stuart’s cavalry charged through the Federal 
ranks that filled the Sudley road, increasing the 
disorder wrought upon that flank of the enemy. 
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But with superior numbers the Federals were 
pushing on new regiments in the attempt to 
flank my position, and several guns, in the 
effort to enfilade ours, were thrust forward so 
near the Thirty-third Virginia that some of its 
men sprang forward and captured them, but 
were driven back by an overpowering force of 
Federal musketry. Although the enemy were 
held well at bay, their pressure became sostrong 
that I resolved to take the offensive, and or- 
dered a charge on my right for the purpose 
of recovering the plateau. The movement, 
made with alacrity and force by the com- 
mands of Bee, Bartow, Evans, and Hampton, 
thrilled the entire line, Jackson’s brigade 
piercing the enemy’s center, and the left of 
the line under Gartrell and Smith following 
up the charge, also, in that quarter, so that the 
whole of the open surface of the plateau was 
swept clear of the Federals. 

Apart from its impression on the enemy, 
the effect of this brilliant onset was to give a 
short breathing-spell to our troops from the 
immediate strain of conflict, and encourage 
them in withstanding the still more strenuous 
offensive that was soon to bear upon them. 
Reorganizing our line of battle under the un- 
remitting fire of the Federal batteries opposite, 
I prepared to meet the new attack which the 
enemy were about to make, largely reénforced 
by the fresh troops of Howard’s brigade, newly 
arrived on the field. The Federals again 
pushed up the slope, the face of which par- 
tially afforded good cover from the numerous 
ravines that scored it and the clumps of 
young pines and oaks with which it was 
studded, while the sunken Sudley road formed 
a good ditch and parapet for their aggressive 
advance upon my left flank andrear. Gradually 
they pressed our lines back and regained pos- 
session of their lost ground and guns. With 
the Henry and Robinson houses once more 
in their possession, they resumed the offensive, 
urged forward by their commanders with 
conspicuous gallantry. 

The conflict now became very severe for 
the final possession of this position, which was 
the key to victory. The Federal numbers en- 
abled them so to extend their lines through 
the woods beyond the Sudley road as to out- 
reach my left flank, which I was compelled 
partly to throw back, so as to meet the 
attack from that quarter; meanwhile their 
numbers equally enabled them to outflank my 
right in the direction of the Stone Bridge, im- 
posing anxious watchfulness in that direction. 
I knew that I was safe if I could hold out till 
the arrival of reénforcements, which was but 
a matter of time; and, with the full sense 
of my own responsibility, I was determined 
to hold the line of the plateau, even if sur- 
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rounded on all sides, until assistance should 
come, unless my forces were sooner overtaken 
by annihilation. 

It was now between half-past two and 
three o’clock ; a scorching sun increased the 
oppression of the troops, exhausted from in- 
cessant fighting against such heavy odds, many 
having been engaged since the morning. Fear- 
ing lest the Federal offensive should secure too 
firm a grip, and knowing the fatal result that 
might spring from any grave infraction of my 
line, I determined to make another effort for 
the recovery of the plateau, and ordered a 
charge of the entire line of battle, including 
the reserves, which at this crisis I myself led 
into action. The movement of the several 
commands was made with such keeping and 
dash that the whole surface of the plateau 
was swept clear of the enemy, who were 
driven down the slope and across the turn- 
pike on our right and the valley of Young’s 
Branch on our left, leaving in our final pos- 
session the Robinson and Henry houses, with 
most of Ricketts’s and Griffin’s batteries, the 
men of which were mostly shot down where 
they bravely stood by their guns. Fisher's 
Sixth North Carolina, directed to the Lewis 
house by Colonel Jordan from Manassas, 
where it had just arrived, and thence to the 
field by General Johnston, came up in happy 
time to join in this charge on the left. With- 
ers’s Eighteenth Virginia, which I had or- 
dered up from Cocke’s brigade, was also on 
hand in time to follow and give additional 
effect to the charge, capturing, with the 
Hampton Legion, several guns, which were 
immediately turned and served upon the 
broken ranks of the enemy by some of our 
officers. This handsome work, which broke 
the Federal fortunes of the day, was done, 
however, at severe cost. The soldierly Bee, 
and the gallant, impetuous Bartow, whose day 
of strong deeds was about to close with such 
credit, fell a few rods back of the Henry house, 
near the very spot whence in the morn- 
ing they had first looked forth upon Evans’s 
struggle with the enemy. Colonel Fisher also 
fell at the very head of his troops. Seeing Cap- 
tain Ricketts, who was badly wounded in the 
leg, and having known him in the old army, 
I paused from my anxious duties to ask 
him whether I could do anything for him. 
He answered that he wanted to be sent 
back to Washington. As some of our pris- 
oners were there held under threats of not 
being treated as prisoners of war, I replied 
that that must depend upon how our pris- 
oners were treated, and ordered him to be 
carried to the rear. I mention this because 
the report of the Federal Committee on the 
Conduct of the War exhibits Captain Ricketts 
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as testifying that I only approached him to 
say that he would be treated as our prisoners 
might be treated. I sent my own surgeons to 
care for him, and allowed his wife to cross 
the lines and accompany him to Richmond ; 
and my Adjutant-General, Colonel Jordan, 
escorting her to the car that carried them to 
that city, personally attended to the comfort- 
able placing of the wounded enemy for the 
journey. 

That part of the enemy who occupied the 
woods beyond our left and across the Sudley 
road had not been reached by the headlong 
charge which had swept their comrades from 
the plateau; but the now arriving reénforce- 
ments (Kershaw’s Second and Cash’s Eighth 
South Carolina) were led into that quarter. 
Kemper’s battery also came up, preceded by 
its commander, who, while alone, fell into 
the hands of a number of the enemy, who 
took him prisoner, until a few moments later, 
when he handed them over to some of our own 
troops accompanying his battery. A small 
plateau (Bald Hill), within the south-west angle 
of the Sudley and turnpike cross-roads, was 
still held by a strong Federal brigade— How- 
ard’s fresh troops, together with Sykes’s bat- 
talion of regulars; and while Kershaw and 
Cash, after passing through the skirts of the 
oak wood along the Sudley road, engaged 
this force, Kemper’s battery was sent forward 
by Kershaw along the same road, into posi- 
tion near where a hostile battery had been 
captured, and whence it played upon the 
enemy in the open field. 

Quickly following these regiments came 
Preston’s Twenty-eighth Virginia, which, pass- 
ing through the woods, encountered and drove 
back some Michigan troops, capturing Briga- 
dier-General Willcox. - It was now about three 
o’clock,when another important reénforcement 
came to our aid. Elzey’s brigade, seventeen 
hundred strong, of the Army of the Shen- 
andoah, which, coming from Piedmont by 
railroad, had arrived at Manassas station, 
six miles in rear of the battle-field, at 
noon, and had been without delay directed 
thence toward the field by Colonel Jordan, 
aided by Major T. G. Rhett, who that morn- 
ing had passed from General Bonham’s to 
General Johnston’s staff. Upon nearing the 
vicinity of the Lewis house, the brigade was 
directed by a staff officer sent by General 
Johnston toward the left of the field. As it 
reached the oak wood, just across the Sudley 
road, led by General Kirby Smith, the lat- 
ter fell severely wounded ; but the command 
devolved upon Colonel Elzey, an excellent 
officer, who was now guided by Captain 
D. B. Harris of the Engineers, a highly accom- 
plished officer of my staff, still farther to the left 


and through the woods, so as to form in exten- 
sion of the line of the preceding reénforcements. 
Beckham’s battery, of the same command, was 
hurried forward by the Sudley road and around 
the woods into position near the Chinn house ; 
from a well-selected point of action, in full 
view of the enemy that filled the open fields 
west of the Sudley road, it played with deadly 
and decisive effect upon their ranks, already 
under the fire of Elzey’s brigade. Keyes'’s 
brigade, which had made its way across the 
turnpike in rear of the Stone Bridge, was 
lurking along under cover of the ridges and 
a wood in order to turn my line on the right, 
but was easily repulsed by Latham’s battery, 
already placed in position over that approach 
by Captain Harris, aided by Alburtis’s bat- 
tery, opportunely sent to Latham’s left by 
General Jackson, and supported by fragments 
of troops collected by staff officers. Mean- 
while, the enemy had formed a line of battle 
of formidable proportions on the opposite 
height, and stretching in crescent outline, 
with flanks advanced, from the Pittsylvania 
(Carter) mansion on their left across the Sudley 
road in rear of Dogan’s,and reaching toward 
the Chinn house. They offered a fine spec- 
tacle as they threw forward a cloud of skir- 
mishers down the opposite slope, preparatory 
to a new assault against the line on the 
plateau. But their mght was now severely 
pressed by the troops that had successively 
arrived ; the force in the south-west angle of 
the Sudley and Warrenton cross-roads were 
driven from their position, and, as Early’s 
brigade, which, by direction of General John- 
ston, had swept around by the rear of the 
woods through which Elzey had passed, ap- 
peared on the field, his line of march bore 
upon the flank of the enemy, as he was now 
retiring in that quarter. 

The movement upon my extreme left was 
masked by the trend of the woods from many 
of our forces on the plateau; and bidding 
those of my staff and escort around me 
raise a loud cheer, I dispatched the informa- 
tion to the several commands, with orders to 
go forward in a common charge. Before the 
full advance of the Confederate ranks the 
enemy’s whole line, whose right was already 
yielding, irretrievably broke, fleeing across 
Bull Run by every available direction. Major 
Sykes’s regulars, aided by Sherman’s brigade, 
made a steady and handsome withdrawal, 
protecting the rear of the routed forces, and 
enabling many to escape by the Stone Bridge. 
Having ordered in pursuit all the troops on the 
field, I went to the Lewis house, and, the battle 
being ended, turned over the command to 
General Johnston. Mounting a fresh horse,— 
the fourth on that day,— I started to press the 
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pursuit which was being made by our in- 
fantry and cavalry, some of the latter having 
been sent by General Johnston from Lewis’s 
ford to intercept the enemy on the turnpike. I 
was soon overtaken, however, by a courier 
bearing a message from Major T. G. Rhett, 
General Johnston’s chief-of-staff on duty at 
Manassas railroad station, informing me of 
a report that a large Federal force, having 
pierced our lower line on Bull Run, was mov- 
ing upon Camp Pickens, my depot of supplies 
near Manassas. I returned,and communicated 
this important news to General Johnston. 
Upon consultation it was deemed 
best that I should take Ewell’s and 
Holmes’s brigades, which were hast- 
ening up to the battle-field, but too 
late for the action, and fall on this 
force of the enemy, while reénforce- 
ments should be sent me from the 
pursuing forces, who were to be re- 
called for that purpose. To head 
off the danger and gain time, I hast- 
ily mounted a force of infantry be- 
hind the cavalry-men then present, 
but, on approaching the line of 
march near McLean’s ford, which 
the Federals must have taken, I 
learned that the news was a false 
alarm caught from the return of 
General Jones’s forces to this side of the 
run, the similarity of the uniforms and the 
direction of their march having convinced 


some nervous person that they were a force 
of the enemy. It was now almost dark, and 
too late to resume the broken pursuit; on 
my return I met the coming forces, and, as 
they were very tired, | ordered them to halt and 
bivouac for the night where they were. After 
giving such attention as I could to the troops, 
I started for Manassas, where I arrived about 
ten o’clock, and found Mr. Davis at my 
head-quarters with General Johnston. Arriv 

ing from Richmond late in the afternoon, Mr. 
Davis had immediately galloped to the field. 
accompanied by Colonel Jordan. They had 
met between Manassas and the battle-field the 
usual number of stragglers to the rear, whose 
appearance belied the determined array then 
sweeping the enemy before it, but Mr. Davis 
had the happiness to arrive in time to witness 
the last of the Federals disappearing beyond 
Bull Run. The next morning I received from 
his hand at our breakfast-table my commission, 
dated July 21, as General in the Army of the 
Confederate States, and after his return to 
Richmond the kind congratulations of the 
Secretary of War and of General Lee, then 
acting as military adviser to the President. 

It was a point made at the time at the 
North that, just as the Confederate troops 
were about to break and flee, the Federal 
troops anticipated them by doing so, being 
struck into this precipitation by the arrival 
upon their flank of the Shenandoah forces 
marching from railroad trains halted en rout 
with that aim—a statement that has been 
repeated by some writers on both sides, and 
by an ambitious but superficial French author. 

There were certain sentiments of a per- 
sonal character clustering about this first bat- 
tle, and personal anxiety as to its issue, that 
gladly accepted this theory. To this may be 
added the general readiness to accept a senti- 
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mental or ultra-dramatic, explanation —the 
magic wrought by the delay or arrival of some 
force, or the death or coming of somebody, 
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or any other single magical event — whereby 
history is easily caught, rather than to seek 
an understanding of that which is but the 
gradual result of the operation of many 
forces, both of opposing design and actual 
collision, modified more or less by the falls 


adopted, however, favored above all things 
the easy execution of the offensive operations 
I had designed and ordered against his left 
flank and rear at Centreville. His turning col- 
umn — eighteen thousand strong, and presum- 
ably his best troops — was thrown off by a long 
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of chance. The personal sentiment, though 
natural enough at the time, has no place in 
any military estimate, nor place of any kind at 
this day. The battle of Manassas was, like any 
other battle, a progression and development 
from the deliberate counter-employment of 
the military resources in hand, affected by ac- 
cidents, as always, but of a kind very different 
from those referred to. My line of battle, 
which had twice not only withstood the ene- 
my’s attack, but taken the offensive and 
driven him back in disorder, was becoming 
momentarily stronger from the arrival, at last, 
of the reénforcements provided for; and if the 
enemy had remained on the field till the arrival 
of Ewell and Holmes, they would have been so 
Strongly outflanked that many who escaped 
would have been destroyed or captured. 
Though my adversary’s plan of battle was a 
good one against a passive defensive opponent, 
such as he may have deemed I must be from 
the respective numbers and positions of our 
forces, it would, in my judgment, have been 
much better if, with more dash, the flank attack 
had been made by the stone bridge itself and 
the ford immediately above it. The plan 
VoL. XXIX.— 11. 


ellipse through a narrow forest road to Sudley 
ford, from which it moved down upon my left 
flank, and was thus dislocated from his main 
body. This severed movement of his forces 
not only left his exposed left and rear at 
Centreville weak against the simultaneous 
offensive of my heaviest forces upon it, but the 
movement of his turning column would have 
been disconcerted and paralyzed by the early 
sound of this heavy conflict in its rear, and it 
could not even have made its way back so as 
to be available for maneuver before the Cen- 
treville fraction had been thrown back upon 
it in disorder. A new army is very liable to 
panic, and, in view of the actual result of 
the battle, the conclusion can hardly be re- 
sisted that the panic which fell on the Fed- 
eral army would thus have seized it early in 
the day, and with my forces in such position 
as to wholly cut off its retreat upon Washing- 
ton. The commander of the front line on my 
right, who failed to move because he re- 
ceived no immediate order, was instructed in 
the plan of attack, and should have gone for- 
ward the moment General Jones, upon whose 
right he was to form, exhibited his own 
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order, which mentioned one as having been 
already sent to that commander. I exonerated 
him after the battle, as he was technically 
not in the wrong; but one could not help 
recalling Desaix, who even moved in a direc- 
tion opposite to his technical orders when 
facts plainly showed him the service he ought 
to perform, whence the glorious result of 
Marengo,— or help believing that if Jackson 
had been there, the movement would not 
have balked. The Federal commander’s flank- 
ing movement, being thus uninterrupted by 
such a counter-movement as I had projected, 
was further assisted through the imperfec- 
tion and inefficiency of the staff organization 
of the army, through which I was left unac- 
quainted with the actual state of affairs on 
my left. The Federal attack, already thus 
greatly favored, and encouraged, moreover, 
by the rout of General Bee’s advanced line, 
failed for two reasons: their forces were not 
handled with concert of masses (a fault often 
made later on both sides), and the individual 
action of the Confederate troops was supe- 
rior, notwithstanding inferiority in numbers, 
arms, and equipments, and for a very palpable 
reason. That one army was fighting for union 
and the other for disunion is a political expres- 
sion ; the actual fact on the battle-field, in the 
face of cannon and musket, was that the 
Federal troops came as invaders, and the 
Southern troops stood as defenders of their 
homes, and further than this we need not go. 
The armies were vastly greater than had 
ever before fought on this continent, and 
were the largest volunteer armies ever assem- 
bled since the era of regular armies. The 
personal material on both sides was of ex- 
ceptionally good character, and collectively 
superior to that of any subsequent period of 
the war.* The Confederate army was filled 
with generous youths who had answered the 
first call of the country. For certain kinds of 
field duty they were not as yet adapted, 
many of them having at first come with their 
baggage and servants; these they had to dis- 
pense with, but, not to offend their suscepti- 
bilities, I then exacted the least work from 
them, apart from military drills, even to the 
prejudice of important field-works, when I 
could not get sufficient negro labor; they “had 
come to fight, and not to handle the pick and 
shovel,” and their fighting redeemed well their 
shortcomings as intrenchers. Before I left 


that gallant army, however, it had learned how 
readily the humbler could aid the nobler duty. 

As to immediate results and trophies, we cap- 
tured a great many stands of arms, batteries, 
equipments, standards, and flags, one of which 
was sent to me, through General Longstreet, 
as a personal compliment by the Texan “ crack 
shot,” Colonel B. F. Terry, who lowered it 
from its mast at Fairfax Court House, by cut- 
ting the halyards by means of his unerring 
rifle, as our troops next morning reoccupied 
that place. We captured also many prison- 
ers, including a number of surgeons, whom 
(the first time in war), were treated not as 
prisoners, but as guests. Calling attention to 
their brave devotion to their wounded, I re- 
commended to the War Department that they 
be sent home without exchange, together with 
some other prisoners, who had shown per- 
sonal kindness to Colonel Jones, of the Fourth 
Alabama, who had been mortally wounded 
early in the day. 


SUBSEQUENT RELATIONS OF MR. DAVIS AND 
THE WRITER. 


THE military result of the victory was far 
short of what it should have been. It estab- 
lished as an accomplished fact, on the in- 
dispensable basis of military success, the 
Government of the Confederate States, which 
before was but a political assertion; but it 
should have reached much further. ‘The im- 
mediate pursuit, but for the false alarm which 
checked it, would have continued as far as 
the Potomac, but must have stopped there 
with no greater result than the capture of 
more prisoners and material. The true im- 
mediate fruits of the victory should have 
been the dispersion of all the Federal forces 
south of Baltimore and east of the Alleghanies, 
the liberation of the State of Maryland, and 
the capture of Washington, which could have 
been made only by the upper Potomac. 
And from the high source of this achievement 
other decisive results would have continued 
to flow. From my experience in the Mexican 
war I had great confidence in intelligent 
volunteer troops, if rightly handled ; and with 
such an active and victorious war-engine as the 
Confederate Army of the Potomac could have 
immediately been made,—reénforced, as time 
went, bynumbcrs and discipline,— the Federal 
military power in the East could never have 
reached the head it took by McClellan being 


* This battle was noteworthy for the number of participants whose names are now prominently associated 
with the war. On the Confederate side, besides Generals Johnston and Beauregard, were Generals Stone- 
wall Jackson, Longstreet, Ewell, Early, J. E. B. Stuart, Kirby Smith, Wade Hampton, Fitz-Hugh Lee, 
Jordan, Rodes, and others. On the Federal side were Generals McDowell, Sherman, Burnside, Hunter, 
Heintzelman, Howard, Franklin, Slocum, Keyes, Hunt, Barry, Fry, Sykes, Barnard, Wadsworth, and others. 
Portraits of most of these must Le deferred to other engagements. A likeness of General Beauregard will 


appear with General Grant’s paper on Shiloh.—Ep. 
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allowed to organize and discipline at leisure 
the powerful army that, in the end, wore 
out the South. In war one success makes 
another easier, and its right use is as the 
step to another, until final achievement. 
This was the use besought by me in the 
plan of campaign I have mentioned as 
presented to Mr. Davis on the 14th of 
July, a few days before the battle, but re- 
jected by him as impracticable, and as rather 
offering opportunity to the enemy to crush us. 
To supply the deficiency of transportation 
(vehicles few in number, and many so poor 
as to break down in ordinary camp service), I 
myself had assigned to special duty Colonel 
(since Governor) James L. Kemper, of Vir- 
ginia, who quickly obtained for me some two 
hundred good wagons, to which number I 
had limited him so as not to arouse again the 
jealousy of the President’s staff. If my plan 
of operations for the capture of Washington 
had been adopted, I should have considered 
myself thereby authorized and free to obtain, 
as I readily could, the transportation necessary. 
As it was — although the really difficult part 
of this “ impracticable ” plan of operations had 
been proven feasible, that is, the concentration 
of the Shenandoah forces with mine (wrung 
later than the eleventh hour through the alarm 
over the march upon Richmond, and discoun- 
tenanced again nervously at the twelfth hour by 
another alarm as to how “the enemy may 
vary his plans” in consequence), followed by 
the decisive defeat of the main Federal forces 
—nevertheless the army remained rooted in 
the spot, although we had more than fifteen 
thousand troops who had been not at all or but 
little in the battle and were perfectly organ- 
ized, while the remaining commands, in the 
high spirits of victory, could have been reor- 
ganized at the tap of the drum, and many with 
improved captured arms and equipments. I 
had already urged my views with unusual 
persistency, and acted on them against all but 
an express order to the contrary ; and as they 
had been deliberately rejected in their ulti- 
mate scope by Mr. Davis as the commander- 
in-chief, I did not feel authorized to urge 
them further than their execution had been 
allowed, unless the subject were broached anew 
by himself. But there was no intimation of 
any such change of purpose, and the army, 
consistently with this inertia, was left unpro- 
vided for maneuver with transportation for its 
ammunition ; its fortitude, moreover, as anew 
and volunteer army, while spending sometimes 
twenty-four hours without food, being only less 
wonderful than the commissary administration 
at Richmond, from which such a state of affairs 
could proceed even two weeks after the battle 
of Manassas. Although certain political su- 


perstitions about not consolidating the North 
may then have weighed against the action I 
proposed, they would have been light against 
a true military policy, if such had existed in 
the head of the government. Apart from an 
active material ally, such as the colonies had 
afield and on sea in the war of Independence 
with Great Britain, a country in fatal war 
must depend on the vigor of its warfare ; the 
more inferior the country, the bolder and 
more enterprising the use of its resources, 
especially if its frontiers are convenient to 
the enemy. I was convinced that our success 
lay in a short, quick war of decisive blows, 
before the Federals, with their vast resources, 
could build up a great military power; to 
which end a concerted use of our forces, 
immediate and sustained, was necessary, so 
that, weaker though we were at all separate 
points, we might nevertheless strike with su- 
perior strength at some chosen decisive point, 
and after Victory there reach for victory now 
made easier elsewhere, and thus sum up suc- 
cess. Instead of this, which in war we call 
concentration, our actual policy was diffusion, 
an inferior Confederate force at each separate 
point defensively confronting a superior Fed- 
eral force; our power daily shrinking, that of 
the enemy increasing ; and the avowed Federal 
policy of “attrition” of the bigger masses left 
free to grind the smaller, one by one, to naught. 
Out of this state we never emerged, when 
the direction of the government was, as almost 
always, necessary, excepting when “ Rich- 
mond” was immediately in danger. 

Thus, in the fall of 1861, about three 
months after the battle of Manassas, — after 
throwing my whole force forward to Fairfax 
Court House, with outposts flaunting our 
flags on the hills in sight of Washington, in 
order to chafe the Federals to another battle, 
but without success,—I proposed that the army 
should be raised to an effective of 60,000 men, 
by drawing 20,000 for the immediate enter- 
prise from several points along the seaboard, 
not even at that time threatened, and from 
our advanced position be swiftiy thrown across 
the Potomac at a point which I had had 
carefully surveyed for that purpose, and 
moved upon the rear of Washington, thus forc- 
ing McClellan to a decisive engagement before 
his organization (new enlistments) was com- 
pleted, and while our own army had the ad- 
vantage of discipline and prestige — seasoned 
soldiers, whose term, however, would expire 
in the early part of the coming summer. This 
plan, approved by General Gustavus W. Smith 
(then immediately commanding General John- 
ston’s own forces) as well as by General John- 
ston, was submitted to Mr. Davis in a confer- 
ence at my headquarters, but rejected because 
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he would not venture to strip those points of 
the troops we required. Even if those points 
had been captured, though none were then 
even threatened, they must have reverted as 
a direct consequence to so decisive a suc- 
cess. I was willing, then, should it have come 
to that, to exchange even Richmond tempo- 
rarily for Washington. Yet it was precisely 
from similar combinations and elements that 
the army was made up, to enable it next 
spring, under General Lee, to encounter 
McClellan’s then perfectly organized army of 
150,000 men at the very door of Richmond. 
If that which was accepted as a last defensive 
resort against an overwhelming aggressive 
army had been used in an enterprising offen- 
sive against that same army while yet in the 
raw, the same venture had been made at less 
general risk, less cost of valuable lives, and 
with immeasurably greater certain results. The 
Federal Army of the Potomac would have had 
no chance meanwhile to become tempered 
to that magnificent military machine which, 
through all its defeats and losses, remained 
sound, and was stronger, with its readily as- 
similating new strength, at the end of the war 
than ever before; the pressure would have 
been lifted from Kentucky and Missouri, and we 
should have maintained what iscalled anactive 
defensive warfare, that is, taken and kept the 
offensive against the enemy, enforcing peace. 
No people ever warred for independence 
with more relative advantages than the Con- 
federates; and if, as a military question, 
they must have failed, then no country must 
aim at freedom by means of war. We were 
one in sentiment as in territory, starting out, 
not with a struggling administration of doubt- 
ful authority, but with our ancient State gov- 
ernments and a fully organized central govern- 
ment. As a military question, it was in no 
sense a civil war, but a war between two 
countries —for conquest on one side, for self- 
preservation on the other. The South, with its 
great material resources, its defensive means 
of mountains, waterways, railroads, and tele- 
graph, with the immense advantage of the 
interior lines of war, would be open to dis- 
credit as a people if its failure could not be 
explained otherwise than by mere material 
contrast. The great Frederick, at the head of 
a little people, not only beat back a combina- 
tion of several great military powers, but con- 
quered and kept territory ; and Napoleon held 
combined Europe at the feet of France till 
his blind ambition overleaped itself. It may 
be said that the South had no Fredericks or 
Napoleons; but it had at least as good com- 
manders as its adversary. Nor was it the 
fault of our soldiers or people. Our soldiers 
were as brave and intelligent as ever bore 


arms; and, if only for reasons already men- 
tioned, they had a determination superior to 
the enemy’s. Our people bore a devotion to 
the cause never surpassed, and which no war- 
making monarch ever had for his support; 
they gave their all—even the last striplings 
under the family roofs filling the ranks voided 
by the fall of their fathers and brothers. But 
the narrow military view of the head of the 
government, which illustrated itself in the out- 
set by ordering irom Europe, not 100,000 or 
1,000,000, but 10,000 stands of arms, as an 
increase upon 8000, its first estimate, was 
equally narrow and consequently timid in its 
employment of our armies. 

The moral and material forces actually en- 
gaged in the war made our success a moral 
certainty, but for the timid policy which— 
ignoring strategy as a science and boldness 
of enterprise as its ally—could never be 
brought to view the whole theater of war as 
one subject, of which all points were but in- 
tegral parts, or to hazard for the time points 
relatively unimportant for the purpose of gath- 
ering for an overwhelming and rapid stroke 
at some decisive point ; and which, again, with 
characteristic mis-elation, would push a vic- 
torious force directly forward into unsupported 
and disastrous operations, instead of using its 
victory to spare from it strength sufficient to 
secure an equally important success in another 
quarter. The great principles of war are truths, 
and the same to-day as in the time of Czsar 
or Napoleon, notwithstanding the ideas of 
some thoughtless persons—their applications 
being but intensified by the scientific discov- 
eries affecting transportation and communi- 
cation of intelligence. These principles are 
few and simple, however various their deduc- 
tions and application. Skill in strategy con- 
sists in seeing through the intricacies of the 
whole situation, and bringing into proper 
combination forces and influences, though 
seemingly unrelated, so as to apply these 
principles, and with boldness of decision 
and execution appearing with the utmost force, 
and, if possible, superior odds, before the 
enemy at some strategic, that is, decisive, 
point. And although a sound military plan 
may not be always so readily conceived, yet 
any plan that offers decisive results, if it agree 
with the principles of war, is as plain and 
intelligible as these principles themselves, and 
no more to be rejected than they. There still 
remains, of course, the hazard of accident in 
execution, and the apprehension of the en- 
emy’s movements upsetting your own; but 
hazard may also favor as well as disfavor, 
and will not unbefriend the enterprising any 
more than the timid. It was this fear of possi- 
ble consequences that kept our forces scat- 
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tered in inferior relative strength at all points 
of the compass, each holding its bit of ground 
till by slow local process our territory was 
taken and our separate forces destroyed, or, 
if captured, retained by the enemy without 
exchange in their process of attrition. To 
stop the slow consumption of this passive 
mode of warfare I tried my part, and, at cer- 
tain critical junctures, proposed to the Gov- 
ernment active plans of operation looking to 
such results as I have described,— sometimes, 
it is true, in relation to the employment of 
forces not under my control, as I was the 
soldier of a cause and people, not of a monarch 
nor even of a government. Two occasions 
there were when certain of the most noted Fed- 
eral operations, from their isolated or oppor- 
tune character, might, with energy and intelli- 
gent venture on the Confederate side,have been 
turned into fatal disaster ; among them Grant’s 
movementin front of Vicksburg, and hischange 
of base from the north to the south of theJames 
River, where I was in command, in his last 
campaign against Richmond. I urged par- 
ticularly that our warfare was sure of final 
defeat unless we attempted decisive strokes 
that might be followed up to the end, and 
that even if earlier defeat might chance from 
the risk involved in the execution of the nec- 
essary combinations, we ought to take that 
risk and thereby either win or end an other- 
wise useless struggle. But in addition to the 
radical divergence of military ideas — the 
passive defensive of an intellect timid of 
risk and not at home in war, and the active 
defensive reaching for success through en- 
terprise and boldness, according to the les- 
sons taught us in the campaigns of the great 
masters —there was a personal feeling that 
now gave cold hearing or none to any rec- 
ommendations of mine. Mr. Davis’s friend- 
ship, warm at the early period of the war, 
was changed, some time after the battle of 
Manassas, to a corresponding hostility from 
several personal causes, direct and indirect, 
of which I need only mention that, my re- 
port of the campaign and battle of Manassas 
having contained, as part of its history, a 
statement of the submission of my plan 
of campaign already described for concen- 
trating our forces, crushing both McDowell 
and Patterson and capturing Washington. 
Mr. Davis strangely took offense thereat, and 
his self-accused responsibility for rejecting the 
plan he sought, after the demonstration of 
events, to get rid of by denying that such 
a plan had ever been submitted — an issue, 
for that matter, easily settled by my pro- 
duction of the contemporaneous report of 
Colonel James Chesnut, the bearer of the 
mission, who moreover at the time of the con- 


troversy was on Mr. Davis's own staff, where 
he remained. Mr. Davis made an endeavor 
to suppress the publication of my report of 
the battle of Manassas. The matter came up 
in a secret debate in the Confederate Congress, 
where a host of friends were ready to sustain 
me; but I sent a telegram disclaiming any 
desire for its publication, and advising that 
the safety of the country should be our solici- 
tude, and not personal ends. 

Thenceforth his hostility was watchful and 
adroit, neglecting no opportunity, great or 
small; and though, from motives all its oppo- 
site, it was not exposed during the war by 
any murmurs of mine, it bruited sometimes 
in certain circles of its own force. Thus, 
when in January, 1862, the Western repre- 
sentatives expressed a desire that I should 
separate myself for a time from my Virginia 
forces and go to the defense of the Mississippi 
Valley from the impending offensive of Hal- 
leck and Grant, it was furthered by the Ex- 
ecutive with inducements which I trusted, in 
disregard of Senator Toombs’s sagacious 
warning, that under this furtherance lurked 
a purpose to effect my downfall, urged in one 
of his communications through his son-in-law, 
Mr. Alexander, in words as impressive as they 
proved prophetic: “ Urge General Beaure- 
gard to decline all proposals and solicitations. 
The Blade of Joab. Verbum Sapienti.”* 
After going through the campaign of Shiloh 
and Corinth, not only with those inducements 
unfulfilled, but with vital drawbacks from the 
Government, including the refusal of neces- 
sary rank to competent subordinates to assist 
in organizing my hastily collected and mostly 
raw troops, I was forced, the following June, 
in deferred obedience to the positive order of 
my physicians, to withdraw from my immediate 
camp to another point in my department for 
recovery from illness, leaving under the care 
of my lieutenant, General Bragg, my army, 
then unmenaced and under reorganization 
with a view to an immediate offensive I had 
purposed. In anticipation and exclusion of 
the receipt of full dispatches following my 
telegram, the latter was tortuously misread, in 
a manner not creditable to a school-boy and 
repugnant to Mr. Davis’s exact knowledge of 
syntax, so as to give pretext to the shocking 
charge that I had abandoned my army, anda 
telegram was sent in naked haste directly to 
General Bragg, telling him to retain the per- 
manent command of the army. The “Blade 
of Joab” had given its thrust. The repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the West and 
South-west applied to Mr. Davis in a body for 
my restoration; and when, disregarding his 
sheer pretext that I had abandoned my army, 
they still insisted, Mr. Davis declared that I 


* II. Samuel, 3, 27. 
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should not be restored if the whole world 
should ask it / This machination went to such 
length that it was given out in Richmond 
that I had softening of the brain and had 
gone crazy. So carefully was this report 
fostered (one of its tales being that I would 
sit all day stroking a pheasant *) that a friend 
of mine, a member of the Confederate Con- 
gress, thought it his duty to write mea special 
letter respecting the device, advising me to 
come directly to Richmond to confound it 
by my presence —a proceeding which I dis- 
dained to take. I had not only then, but from 
later still more offensive provocation, impera- 
tive cause to resign, and would have done so 
but for a sense of public obligation. Indeed, 
in my after fields of action the same hos- 
tility was more and more active in its vari- 
ous embarrassments, reckless that the strains 
inflicted upon me bore upon the troops and 
country depending on me and relatively upon 
the cause, so that I often dreaded failure more 
from my own government behind me than 
from the enemy in my front; and, when suc- 
cess came in spite of this, it was acknowl- 
edged only by some censorious official “ in- 


* This silly tale was borrowed from an incident of Shiloh. 
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quiry ” contrasting with the repeated thanks 
of Congress. I was, however, not the only one 
of the highest military rank with whom Mr. 
Davis’s relations were habitually unwholesome. 
It is an extraordinary fact that during the four 
years of war Mr. Davis did not call the five 
Generals together into conference with a view 
to determining the best military policy or set 
tling upon a decisive plan of operations involv- 
ing the whole theater of war, though there was 
often ample opportunity for it. We needed for 
President either a military man of a high order, 
or a politician of the first class (such as 
Howell Cobb) without military pretensions. 
The South did not fall crushed by the mere 
weight of the North ; but it was nibbled away 
at all sidesand ends because its executive head 
never gathered and wielded its great strength 
under the ready advantages that greatly 
reduced or neutralized its adversary’s naked 
physical superiority. It is but another of the 
many proofs that timid direction may readily 
go with physical courage, and that the passive 
defensive policy may make a long agony, but 
can never win a war. 
G. 7: Beauregard. 


Toward the end of the first day’s battle a soldier 


had found a pheasant cowering, apparently paralyzed under the ceaseless din, and brought it to my headquarters 


as a present to me. 
intended sending it as a 


It was a beautiful bird, and after receiving it I gave ‘directions to place it in a cage, as I 
leasant token of the battle to the 


ily of Judge Milton Brown, of Jackson, Ten- 


nessee, from whom I had received as their guest, while occupying that place, the kindest attentions ; but 
in the second day’s conflict the poor waif was lost. —G .T. B. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—L.* 


(INCLUDING THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN.) 


EFORE the war had 
really begun I enlist- 
ed. I had read the 
papers, and attend- 
ed flag-raisings, and 
heard orators declaim 
of “ undying devotion 
to the Union.” One 
speaker to whom I 
listened declared that 
“human life must be 
cheapened,” but I 
never learned that he 
helped on the work ex- 
perimentally. When 
men by the hundred 
walked soberly and 

;, deliberately to the 
A SOLDIER oF 1861 (14TH NEW front and signed the 
york). . . 
enlistment papers, he 
didn’t show any inclination that way. AsI came 
out of the hall with conflicting emotions, feeling 
as though I should have to go finally or forfeit 
my birthright as an American citizen, one of 
the orators who stood at the door, glowing with 
enthusiasm and patriotism, and shaking hands 
effusively with those who enlisted, said to me: 
“ Did you enlist ?” 
“No,” I said. “ Did you?” 
“ No; they wont take me. I have gota lame 
leg and a widowed mother to take care of.” 
Another enthusiast I remember, who was 
eager to enlist —others:; He declared the 
family of no man who went to the front 
should suffer. After the war he was promi- 
nent among those in our town who at town- 
meeting voted to refund the money to such 
as had expended it to procure substitutes dur- 
ing the war. He has, moreover, been fierce 
and uncompromising toward the ex-Confed- 
erates since the war closed, and I have heard 
him repeatedly express the wish that all the 
civil and general officers of the late Con- 
federacy might be court-martialed and shot. 
I was young, but not unobserving, and did 


* Copyright, 1884, by The Century Co. 


tion of the 


All rights reserved. 
papers that while they relate in chief part the experiences of the writer, 


not believe, from the first, in a sixty days’ 
war; nor did I consider ten dollars a month, 
and the promised glory, large pay for the 
services of an able-bodied young man. En- 
listment scenes are usually pictured as entirely 
heroic, but truth compels me to acknowledge 
that my feelings were mixed. At this moment 
I cannot repress a smile of amusement and pity 
for that young recruit—myself. It was the 
news that the Sixth Massachusetts regiment 
had been mobbed by roughs on their passage 
through Baltimore which gave me the war 
fever. When I read Governor Andrew's pa- 
thetic telegram to have the hero martyrs 
“ preserved in ice and tenderly sent forward,” 
somehow, though I felt the pathos of it, I could 
not reconcile myself to the ice. Ice in con- 
nection with patriotism did not give me agree- 
able impressions of war, and when I came to 
think of it, the stoning of the heroic “Sixth” 
didn’t suit me; it detracted from my desire to 
die a soldier’s death. J lay awake all night 
thinking it over, with the “ice” and “ brick- 
bats” before my mind. However, the fever 
culminated that night, and I resolved to 
enlist. 

“ Cold chills” ran up and down my back as I 
got out of bed after the sleepless night, and 
shaved, preparatory to other desperate deeds 
of valor. I was twenty years of age, and 
when anything unusual was to be done, like 
fighting or courting, I shaved. With a nerv- 
ous tremor convulsing my whole system and 
my heart thumping like muffled drum-beats, I 
stood before the door of the recruiting-office, 
and, before turning the knob to enter, read and 
re-read the advertisement for recruits posted 
thereon, until I knew all its peculiarities. The 
promised chances for “travel and promotion” 
seemed good, and I thought I might have 
made a mistake in considering war so seri- 
ous, after all. “ Chances for travel!” I must 
confess now, after four years of soldiering, that 
the “chances for travel” were no myth. But 
“ promotion” was a little uncertain and slow. 


It is oa to say at the beginning of these 
e also (as in the case of the latter por- 
resent article) has availed himself of the reminiscences of comrades known to him to be trust- 


worthy. The general title of the papers must therefore not be read literally.—E p, 
t The battle of Bull Run was notable in a minor way for the variety of uniforms worn on both sides —a 


variety greater than was shown in any later engagement. 


The Federal blue had not yet been issued, and 


the troops wore either the uniforms of their militia organizations or those furnished by their several States. 
Besides the Zouave regiments there was one in Highland dress (the 79th New York). The Confederate 
uniforms exhibited similar variety ; some regiments were in citizens’ dress, and several of the general officers 
who had been in the old service — including, we are informed, Generals Johnston, Beauregard, and Longstreet 
— still wore the dress of the U. S. Army.—Eb. 
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I was in no hurry to open the door. 
Though determined to enlist, I was half in- 
clined to put it off awhile; I had a fluctua- 
tion of desires; I was faint-hearted and 
brave ; I wanted to enlist, and yet . Here 
I turned the knob, and was relieved. I had 
been more prompt, with all my hesitation, 
than the officer in his duty; he wasn’t in. 
Finally he came, and said: “ What do you 
want, my boy?” “I want to enlist,” I re- 
sponded, blushing deeply with upwelling pa- 
triotism and bashfulness. Then the surgeon 
came to strip and examine me. In justice to 
myself, it must be stated that I signed the 
rolls without a tremor. It is common to the 
most of humanity, I believe, that, when con- 
fronted with actual danger, men have less 
fear than in its contemplation. I will, how- 
ever, make one exception in favor of the first 
shell I heard uttering its hoarse anathema 
and its blood-curdling hisses, as though a 
steam locomotive were traveling the air. With 
this exception I have found danger always 
less terrible face to face than on the night be- 
fore the battle. 

My first uniform was a bad fit: my trow- 
sers were too long by three or four inches; 
the flannel shirt was coarse and unpleasant, 
too large at the neck and too short else- 
where. The forage cap was an ungainly bag 
with pasteboard top and leather visor; the 
blouse was the only part which seemed decent; 
while the overcoat made me feel like a little 
nib of corn amid a preponderance of husk. 
Nothing except “ Virginia mud” ever took 
down my ideas of military pomp quite so low. 

After enlisting I didn’t seem of so much 
consequence as I expected. There was not so 
much excitement on account of my military 
appearance as I deemed justly my due. I was 
taught my facings, and at the time I thought 
the drill-master needlessly fussy about shoulder- 
ing, ordering, and presenting arms. The musket, 
after an hour’s drill, seemed heavier and less 
ornamental than it had looked to be. The first 
day I went out to drill, getting tired of doing 
the same things over and over, I said to the 
drill-sergeant: “ Let’s stop this fooling and 
go over to the grocery.” His only reply was 
addressed to a corporal: “Corporal, take 
this man out and drill him like h—1;” and 
the corporal did. I found that suggestions 
were not as well appreciated in the army as 
in private life, and that no wisdom was equal 
to a drill-master’s “ Right face,” “ Left wheel,” 
and “Right, oblique, march.” It takes a raw 
recruit some time to learn that he is not to 
think or suggest, but obey. Some never do 
learn. I acquired it at last, in humility and 
mud, but it was tough. Yet I doubt if my 
patriotism, during my first three weeks’ drill, 
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was quite knee high. Drilling looks easy to a 
spectator, but it isn’t. Old soldiers who read 
this will remember their green recruithood 
and smile assent. After a time I had cut down 
my uniform so that I could see out of it, and 
had conquered the drill sufficiently to see 
through it. Then the word came: On to 
Washington ! 

Our company was cuartered at a large hotel 
near the railway station in the town in which 
it was recruited. Bunks had been fitted up 
within a part of the hotel but little used. We 
took our meals at the regular hotel table, and 
found fault with the style. Six months later 
we should have considered ourselves aristo- 
cratic to have slept in the hotel stables with 
the meal-bin for a dining-table. There was 
great excitement one morning at the report 
that we were going to be sent to the front. 
Most of us obtained a limited pass and went to 
see our friends for the last time, returning the 
same night. All our schoolmates and home ac- 
quaintances “ came slobbering around camp,” 
as one of the boys ungraciously expressed it. 
We badeadieu to our friends with heavy hearts, 
and lightly as I may here seem totreat the sub- 
ject, it was no light thing for a boy of twenty 
to start out for three years into the unknown 
dangers of a civil war. Our mothers — God 
bless them ! —had brought us something good 
to eat,— pies, cakes, doughnuts, and jellies. It 
was one way in which a mother’s heart found 
utterance. Our young ladies (sisters, of 
course) brought an invention, generally made 
of leather or cloth, containing needles, pins, 
thread, buttons, and scissors, so that nearly 
every recruit had an embryo tailor’s shop — 
with the goose outside. One old lady, in the 
innocence of her heart, brought her son an 
umbrella. We did not see anything particu- 
larly laughable about it at the time, but our 
old drill-sergeant did. Finally we were ready 
to move; our tears were wiped away, our 
buttons were polished, and our muskets were 
as bright as emery-paper could make them. 
How our buttons and muskets did shine! 
We were brilliant there, if nowhere else. 

“Wad” Rider, a member of our company, 
had come from a neighboring State to enlist 
with us. He was about eighteen years of 
age, red-headed, freckled-faced, good-natured, 
and rough, with a wonderful aptitude for cry- 
ing or laughing from sympathy. Another 
comrade, whom I will call Jack, was honored 
with a call from his mother, a little woman, 
hardly reaching up to Jack’s shoulder, with a 
sweet, motherly, careworn face. At the last 
moment, though she had tried hard to pre- 
serve her composure, as is the habit of New 
England people, she threw her arms around 
her boy’s neck, and with an outburst of sob- 
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bing and crying, said: “ My dear boy, my 
dear boy, what will your poor old mother do 
without you? Youare going to fight for your 
country. Don’t forget your mother, Jack; 
God bless you, God bless you!” We felt as 
if the mother’s tears and blessing were a 
benediction over us all. There was a touch 
of nature in her homely sorrow and solicitude 
over her big boy, which drew tears of sym- 
pathy from my eyes as I thought of my own 
sorrowing mother at home. The sympathetic 
Wad Rider burst into tears and sobs. His 
eyes refused, as he expressed it, to “ dry up,” 
until, as we were moving off, Jack’s mother, 
rushing toward him with a bundle tied like a 
wheat-sheaf, called out, in a most pathetic 
voice, “ Jack! Jack! you’ve forgotten to take 
your pennyroyal.” We all laughed, and so 
did Jack, and I think the laugh helped him 
more than the cry did. Everybody had said 
his last word; we were on the cars and off. 
Handkerchiefs were waved at us from all the 
houses we passed, and we cheered till we were 
hoarse, and then settled back and swung our 
handkerchiefs. Handkerchiefs did double 
duty that day. Just here let me name over the 
contents of my knapsack, as its contents were a 
fair sample of what all the volunteers started 
with. There were in it a pair of trowsers, two 
pairs of drawers, a pair of thick boots, four pairs 
of stockings, four flannel shirts, a blouse, a 
looking-glass, a can of peaches, a bottle of 
cough-mixture, a button-stick, chalk, razor 
and strop, the “ tailor’s shop” spoken of above, 
a Bible, a small volume of Shakspere, and 
writing utensils. To its top was strapped a 
double woolen blanket and a rubber one. It 
was boiling over, like a ripe cotton-pod. I 
remember, too, many other things left behind 
because of lack of room in or about the 
knapsack. We would have packed in a port- 
able cooking-stove each had there been room.* 

On our arrival in Boston we were marched 
through the streets — the first march of any 
consequence we had taken with our knap- 
sacks and equipments on. Our dress con- 
sisted of a belt about the body, which held a 
cartridge-box and bayonet, a cross-belt, also 
a haversack and tin drinking-cup, a can- 
teen, and, last but not least, the knapsack 
strapped to the back. The straps ran over, 
around, and about one, in confusion most 
perplexing to our unsophisticated shoulders ; 
the knapsack giving one constantly the feeling 
that he was being pulled over backward. 
We marched along the streets, my canteen 
banging against my bayonet, both the tin cup 
and bayonet badly interfering with the butt 
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of my musket, while my cartridge-box and 
haversack were constantly flopping up and 
down — the whole jangling like loose har- 
ness and chains on a runaway horse. I felt 
like old Atlas, with the world on his shoulders 
and the planetary system suspended around 
him. We marched into Boston Common, and 
I involuntarily cast my eye about for a bench. 
But for a former experience in offering advice, 
I should have proposed to the captain to “chip 
in” and hire a team to carry our equipments. 
Such was my first experience in war harness. 
Afterward, with hardened muscles, rendered 
athletic by long marches and invigorated by 
hardships, I could look back upon those days 
and smile, while carrying a knapsack as 
lightly as my heart. That morning my heart 
was as heavy as my knapsack. At last the wel- 
come orders came: “ Prepare to open ranks! 
Rear, open order, march! Right dress! Front! 
Order arms! Fix bayonets! Stack arms! Un- 
sling knapsacks! In place, rest!” 

The tendency of raw soldiers is to over- 
load themselves on their first march. Expe- 
rience only can teach them its disadvantages, 
and the picture I have attempted to draw is 
not exaggerated. On the first long march 
the reaction sets in, and the recruit goes to 
the opposite extreme, not carrying enough 
of the absolutely necessary baggage, and 
thereby becoming dependent upon his obliging 
comrades when a camp is reached. Old sol- 
diers preserve a happy medium. I have seen a 
new regiment start out with all the indescrib- 
able material carried by raw troops, some- 
times including sheet-iron stoves, and come 
back after a long march covered with more 
mud than baggage, stripped of everything 
except their blankets, haversacks, canteens, 
muskets, and cartridge-boxes. These were the 
times when the baggage of the new recruits 
was often worth more than their services. 

During that afternoon in Boston, after 
marching and countermarching, or, as one 
of our farmer-boy recruits expressed it, after 
“hawing and geeing” around the streets, 
we were sent to Fort Independence for the 
night for safe-keeping. A company of reg- 
ulars held the fort; guards walked their post 
with a stiffness and uprightness that was as- 
tonishing. They acted more like pieces of 
mechanism than men. Our first impression 
of these old regulars was that there was a 
needless amount of “wheel about and turn 
about, and walk just so,” and of saluting, and 
presenting arms. We were all marched to our 
quarters within the fort, where we unslung 
our knapsacks. The first day’s struggle with a 


“It is said by a member of the Monticello Guards, a Confederate organization that took part in the Battle 
of Bull Run, that most of its members started to the front with an abundant supply of fine linen shirts. —Eb. 
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knapsack over, the general verdict was “ got 
too much of it.’ At supper-time we were 
marched to the dining-barracks, where our 
bill of fare was beefsteak, coffee, wheat bread, 
and potatoes, but not a sign of milk or butter. It 
struck me as queer when I heard that the army 
was never provided with butter and milk. 
The next day we were started for Washing- 
ton, by rail and boat, and the following morn- 
ing we took breakfast in Philadelphia, where 
we were attended by matrons and maidens, 
who waited upon us with thoughtful tender- 
ness, as if they had been our own mothers and 
sweethearts instead of strangers. They feasted 
us and then filled our haversacks. God bless 
them! If wedid not quite appreciate them then, 
we did afterward. After embarking on the cars 
at Philadelphia, the waving of handkerchiefs 
was less and less noticeable along the route. 
We arrived in Baltimore late at night and 
marched through its deserted streets silently, 
as though.we were criminals instead of patri- 
ots. On our arrival in Washington the next 
morning, we were marched to barracks, dig- 
nified by the name of “ Soldiers’ Retreat,” 
where a half loaf of “ soft-tack,” as we had 
already begun to call wheat bread, was issued, 
together with a piece of “salt junk,” about 
as big and tough as the heel of my govern- 
ment shoe, and a quart of coffee,— which 
constituted our breakfast. Our first day in 
Washington was spent in shaving, washing, 
polishing our brasses and buttons, and clean- 
ing-up for inspection. A day or two later 
we moved to quarters not far from the 
armory, looking out on the broad Potomac, 
within sight of Long Bridge and the city of 
Alexandria. We were at the front, or near 
enough to satisfy our immediate martial desires. 
The weather was so mild in that February, 
1862, that many of us used the river for bathing, 
and found its temperature not uncomfortable. 
Here and there the sound of a gun broke the 
serenity, but otherwise the quiet seemed in- 
consistent with the war preparations going 
on around us. In the distance, across the 
wide bay, we could see the steeples and 
towers of the city of Alexandria, while up 
stream, on the right, was the Long Bridge. 
Here and there was to be seen the moving 
panorama of armed men, as a regiment crossed 
the bridge; a flash of sunlight on the polished 
muskets revealed them to the eye; while 
the white-topped army baggage-wagons filed 
over in constant procession, looking like sec- 
tions of whitewashed feuce in motion. The 
overgrown country village of that period, 
called Washington, can be described in a few 
words. There were wide streets stretching 
out from a common center like a spider’s web. 
The Capitol, with its unfinished dome; the 


Patent Office, the Treasury, and the other 
public buildings, were in marked and classic 
contrast with the dilapidated, tumble-down, 
shabby look of the average homes, stores, 
groceries, and groggeries, which increased in 
shabbiness and dirty dilapidation as they re- 
ceded from the center. Around the muddy 
streets wandered the long-faced, solemn-vis- 
aged hog, uttering sage grunts. The climate of 
Washington was genial, but the mud was fear- 
ful. I have drilled in it, marched in it, and run 
from the provost-guard in it, and I think I ap- 
preciate it from actual and familiar knowledge. 
In the lower quarter of the city there was not 
a piece of sidewalk. Even Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, with its sidewalks, was extremely dirty ; the 
cavalcade of teams, artillery caissons, and bag- 
gage-wagons, with their heavy wheels stirred 
the mud into a stiff batter for the pedestrian. 

Officers in tinsel and gold lace were so thick 
on Pennsylvania Avenue that it was a severe 
trial for a private to walk there. The salute ex- 
acted by officers, of bringing the hand to the 
visor of the cap, extending the arm to its full 
length, then letting it drop by the side, was tire- 
some when followed up with the industry re- 
quired by thishorde. Perhaps I exaggerate, but 
in a half-hour’s walk on the avenue I think 
I have saluted two hundred officers. Brigadier- 
generals were more numerous there than I 
ever knew them to be at the front. These 
officers, many of whom won their positions 
by political wire-pulling at Washington, we 
privates thought the great bane of the war; 
they ought to have been sent to the front rank 
of battle, to serve as privates until they had 
learned the duties of a soldier. Mingled with 
these gaudy, useless officers were citizens in 
search of fat contracts, privates, “ non-com’s,” 
and officers whose uniforms were well worn 
and faded, showing that they were from the 
encampments and active service. Occasion- 
ally a regiment passed through the streets, 
on the way to camp; all surged up and down 
wide Pennsylvania Avenue. 

This was shortly before the battle of Fort 
Donelson ; and the first Bull Run, being the 
only considerable pitched battle up to that 
time, was still a never-failing topic of discus- 
sion and reminiscence among the men. 
When we fell in with soldiers who had been 
in the fight, we were inquisitive. Before en- 
listing, and while on a visit to a neighboring 
town, I was one evening at the village 
store, when the talk turned upon the dura- 
tion of the war. Jim Tinkham, the clerk 
of the grocery store, announced his be- 
lief in a sixty days’ war. I modestly asked 
for more time. The older ones agreed with 
Jim and argued, as was common at that 
time, that the Government would soon block- 
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ade all the Rebel ports and starve them 
out. Tinkham proposed to wager a supper 
for those present, if the Rebels did not 
surrender before snow came that year. I 
accepted. Neither of us put up any money, 
and in the excitement of the weeks which 
followed I had forgotten the wager. During 
my first week in Washington, who should I 
meet but Jim Tinkham, the apostle of the 
sixty-day theory. He was brown with sun- 
burn, and clad in a rusty uniform which 
showed service in the field. He was a vet- 
eran, for he had been at the battle of Bull 
Run. He confidentially declared that after 
getting the order to retreat at that battle, he 
should not have stopped short of Boston if he 
had not been halted by a soldier with a mus- 
ket, after crossing Long Bridge. 

“ They were enlisting a regiment for three 
months in our town,” he said, “ and I thought 
I'd come out with the rest of the boys and set- 
tle the war. Our regiment was camped near 
Alexandria, and the whole of us, the recruits, 
grew impatient to end the war and get home 
to see the folks. I tell you, we were glad when 
we were told to get ready fora march. We 
left our knapsacks and heavy luggage in camp 
with a few old fellows and sick ones, who 
grieved because they couldn’t go on the ex- 
cursion and help the Secesh out of Virginia. 

“They gave us rations of salt junk, hard- 
tack, sugar, and coffee. Each man carried his 
rubber and woolen blanket, forty rounds of 
cartridges, a canteen, his gun and equip- 
ments, and most of us a patent drinking- 
tube. I threw away the salt junk and hard- 
tack, and filled my haversack with peach-pie, 
cakes, and goodies. I hadn’t been onthemarch 
an hour before I realized that it might not 
be such fun, after all. There was a thirty-two- 
pound gun mooring on the road, with sixteen 
or eighteen horses to pull it. Finally, two or 
three companies were detailed to help the 
horses. The weather was scorching hot, but 
the most trying thing was the jerky way they 
marched us. Sometimes they’d double-quick 
us, and again they’d keep us standing in the 
road waiting in the hot sun for half an hour, 
then start us ahead again a little way, then 
halt us again, and so on. The first day we 
marched until after sundown, and when we 
halted for the night we were the tiredest 
crowd of men I ever saw. 

“ The next day was the 17th of July. Ihad 
eaten up all my pies and cakes and was 
hungry, so I stopped at a house and asked if 
they would sell me something to eat. There 
were three negro girls, a white woman, and 
her daughter, in the house. The white folks 
were proud and unaccommodating. They 
said the Yankees had stolen everything — all 
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their ‘ truck,’ as they called it; but when I 
took out a handful of silver change, they 
brought me a cold Johnny-cake and some 
chicken. As I was leaving the house, the 
daughter said: ‘ You’n Yanks are right peart 
just now, but you’ns’ll come back soon a right 
smart quicker than yer’r going, 1 recken!” 
—a prophecy we fulfilled to the letter. 

“ We marched helter-skelter nearly all night 
without orders to stop, until, just before day- 
light, we halted neara little building they called 
a church (Pohick Church). I kept up on the 
march with my company, though my feet were 
blistered and my bones ached badly. 

“ The first gun of the fight I heard,” added 
Tinkham, “ was when we were eight or ten 
miles from Centreville, on the afternoon of the 
18th of July, the engagement at Blackburn’s 
ford. We were hurried up at double-quick 
and marched in the direction of the firing 
until we reached Centreville, about eleven 
o’clock that night. It looked like war, and 
no mistake, in the morning. Batteries and 
stacked arms lined the roads; officers on 
horseback were everywhere ; regiments were 
marching on to the field, and excitement and 
enthusiasm prevailed. On the 2oth more 
Virginians came into camp, looking, as they 
said, for negroes, and complaining of our 
soldiers. We got new rations of beef and pork, 
and, very early on the morning of the 21st, we 
marched through Centreville up the turnpike 
road. Near Cub Run we saw carriages and 
barouches which contained civilians who had 
driven out from Washington to witness the oper- 
ations. A Connecticut boy said: ‘There’s our 
Senator!’ andsome of our men recognized Sen- 
ator Wilson and other members of Congress. 
Every one of us expected to have our names in 
the papers when we got home. We thought 
it wasn’t a bad idea to have the great men 
from Washington come out to see us thrash 
the Rebs. 

“ That day was the hottest one I ever ex- 
perienced. We marched and marched and 
double-quicked, and didn’t appear to get ahead 
at all. Every one of whom we inquired the 
distance to Manassas Junction said five miles, 
and after a while they would say ten miles 
instead of five, and we know now that that 
was under the truth. Then we began to throw 
away our blankets. After a while we turned 
off from the main road into a cart path which 
led through the woods and dry, dusty, worn- 
out fields. At last we arrived at Sudley’s ford 
and rested, while several regiments, under 
General Hunter, waded Bull Run. While here 
we could see shells bursting in little round 
clouds in the air far to the left of us down the 
Run. The dust rising on the roads ahead 
was said to be the Rebel army advancing to 
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fight us. We were going to have a fight ; there 
was but little doubt about it now! 

“We soon followed the others across Bull 
Run and came to a field on a hill (near the 
Matthews house), where we saw dead and 
wounded men. It made me feel faint to look 
atthem. A battery of the enemy had just left 
a position in front of us. An officer here rode 
up, pointed toward the enemy, and said some- 
thing which was not distinguishable to me, but 
the boys began exclaiming: ‘ Hurrah, they 
are running! ’—‘ The Rebels are running! ’— 
‘It’s General McDowell! He says they are 
running!’ On the right of us was a battery, 
in the field, the guns of which were fired as 
fast as the men could load. One of the men 
on the battery told me afterward that they 
made the Rebel battery change position every 
fifteen minutes. We advanced to the crest, fired 
a volley, and saw the Rebels running toward 
the road below (the Warrenton turnpike). Then 
we were ordered to lie down and load. We 
aimed at the puffs of smoke we saw rising in 
front and on the left of us. The men were 
all a good deal excited. Our rear rank had 
singed the hair of the front rank, who were 
more afraid of them than of the Rebels. 

“ The next thing I remember was the order 
to advance, which we did under a scattering 
fire ; we crossed the turnpike, and ascending 
a little way, were halted in a depression or 
cut in the road which runs from Sudley’s ford. 
The boys were saying constantly, in great glee : 
‘We've whipped them.’ ‘We'll hang Jeff 
Davis to a sour apple-tree.’ ‘They are run- 
ning.’ ‘ The war is over.’ About noon there 
wasn’t much firing, and we were of the opinion 
that the enemy had all run away. There wasa 
small wooden house on the hill, rising from the 
left-hand side of the road as we were going, 
where, we afterward heard, a Mrs. Henry, an 
invalid, had been killed in the engagement.* 
About one o’clock the fence skirting the road 
at the foot of the hill was pulled down to 
let our batteries (Griffin’s and Ricketts’s) pass 
up to the plateau. The batteries were in the 
open field near us. We were watching to see 
what they’d do next, whena terrible volley was 
poured into them. It was like a pack of Fourth- 
of-July fire-crackers under a barrel, magnified 
a thousand times. The Rebels had crept upon 
them unawares, and the men at the batteries 
were about all killed or wounded.” 

Here let me interrupt Tinkham’s narrative 
to say that one of the artillery-men there en- 
gaged has since told me that, though he had 


been in several battles since, he had seldom 
seen worse destruction in so short a time. 
He said they saw a regiment advancing, and 
the natural inference was that they were 
Rebels. But an officer insisted it was a New 
York regiment which was expected for sup- 
port, and so no order was given to fire on 
them. “Then came a tremendous explosion 
of musketry,” said the artillery-man, “ and all 
was confusion. Wounded men with dripping 
wounds were clinging to caissons, to which 
were attached frightened and wounded horses. 
Horses attached to caissons rushed through 
the infantry ranks. I saw three horses gallop- 
ing off, dragging a fourth, which was dead. 

“ The dead cannoniers lay with the rammers 
of the guns and sponges and lanyards still in 
their hands. The battery was annihilated by 
those volleys in a moment. Those who could 
get away didn’t wait. We had no supports 
near enough to protect us properly, and the 
enemy were within seventy yards of us when 
that volley was fired. Our battery being 
demolished in that way was the beginning of 
our defeat at Bull Run,” said this old regular. 

“ Did the volunteers fight well?” I inquired. 

“Yes, the men fought well and showed 
pluck. I’ve seen a good deal worse fighting 
and I’ve seen better since. I saw the Rebels 
advance and try to drag away those eleven 
guns three times, but they were driven back 
by steady volleys from our infantry. Then 
some of our men tried to drag the guns away, 
but were ordered to take their places in the 
ranks to fight. They couldn’t be spared!” 

But, to return to Tinkham’s recollections 
of the fight: 

“It must have been four o’clock in the 
afternoon,” he said, “at a time when our 
fire had become scattered and feeble, that 
the rumor passed from one to another 
that the Rebels had got reénforcements. 
Where are ours? we asked. There was no 
confusion or panic then, but discouragement. 
And at this juncture, from the woods ahead, 
on each side of the Sudley ford road, there 
came terrible volleys. The Confederates were 
in earnest. A wounded Southerner lying near 
me said earnestly and repeatedly: ‘Thank 
God, I die for my country!’ Our men began 
to feel it was no use to fight without reén- 
forcements. They fell back steadily, cursing 
their generals because no reénforcements were 
sent to them. The men had now in most 
cases been marching and fighting thirteen 
hours. The absence of general officers con- 


* Mrs. Judith Henry, bedridden from old age, was living in the house with her children. When the 
battle opened near the Matthews house, a mile away, Mrs. Henry was carried for safety into a ravine on the 
left, below the Sudley road. A little later the house seemed to be the safest place, and she was carried back 
to her bed. For a time the house was in the line of the artillery fire from both sides. Mrs. Henry received 
five wounds from fragments of shells and died two hours after the battle.— Eb. 
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vinced us more than anything else that it was 
no use to fight longer. The enemy were 
pressing us, and we fell back. We didn’t run !” 

Complaint against the officers, like this by 
Tinkham, was common among the privates 
with whom I talked. Said another man to me: 

“The fault was, we were not well disci- 
plined or officered. I noticed in the reports 
that several Rebel generals and commis- 
sioned officers were killed and wounded. 
You'll notice, on the other hand, that but very 
few of ours were.* Companies, and in some 
instances regiments, were commanded by 
non-commissioned officers, on account of the 
absence of those of higher rank.” 

An old regular said to me regarding the 
stampede : 

“That was the fault of the officers who 
allowed the baggage-wagons to come to 
the front, instead of being parked at Centre- 
ville. The stampede and confusion began 
among them first. Why, the men were so 
little frightened when they began to fall back 
in groups scattered through the fields that I 
saw them stop frequently to pick blackberries. 
Frightened men don’t act in that way. At 
Cub Run, between the Stone Bridge and 
Centreville, the irresponsible teamsters, with 
the baggage-wagons, were all crowded to- 
gether near the bridge, and were in a desperate 
hurry to cross. A Rebel battery began dropping 


shell in among them, and thus demolished 
some of the wagons and blocked the way. 
The confusion and hurry and excitement then 
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began. The drivers on the south side, finding 
they couldn’t cross with their wagons, now be- 
gan to cut their traces and mount their horses 
and hurry away. Those who drove baggage- 
wagons on the safeside of Cub Run then began 
to desert them and cut the traces and shout and 
gallop off. The infantry, seeing this confusion 
and not understanding the cause of it, quick- 
ened their pace. Soon the narrow road became 
filled with flying troops, horses, baggage- 
wagons, and carriages. Then the volunteers 
began to throw away their muskets and equip- 
ments, so as to stand an even chance in the 
race. Here and there, all along the route, 
abandoned wagons had been overturned and 
were blocking the way. One white-headed citi- 
zen, an old man, looking very sorrowful, stood 
directing the soldiers on their way to Washing- 
ton, saying: ‘ You’d better hurry on, or the 
cavalry will cut off your retreat!’ The houses 
all along the route were filled with wounded 
men, while the ambulances were filled with 
officers hastening to Washington. Soldiers 
here and there marched in groups, and sor- 
rowfully discussed the situation and its causes. 
The expression heard on every side among 
them was: ‘Why were not the reserves 
brought up from Centreville to help us?’ 
‘Why didn’t they bring up the troops from 
Fairfax Court House ?’”—questions, itseems 
to me, hard to answer, even if they did come 
from private soldiers running away from the 
field of Bull Run! 
Warren Lee Goss. 


* The official reports show the losses of officers to be — Federal: killed, 19; wounded, 64; missing, 40; 


total, 123. 


Confederate : killed, 25 ; wounded, 63; missing, 1; total, 89. 
seem that the Federal officers were at least as exposed to danger as the Confederates. 


In view of these figures, it would 
That they were 


relatively to the enemy no less brave than their own men, would appear from this table (from official records) 


of losses of enlisted men — Federal: killed, 462; wounded, 947; missing, 1176; total, 2585. 
killed, 362; wounded, 1519; missing, 12; total, 1893. 


Confederate : 


The proportion of officers lost to men lost is, on the 


Federal side, 1 to 21; on the Confederate side, 1 to 21.27; too slight a difference upon which to formulate 


theories of bravery.— Ep. 
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IN a striking passage in his “ History of Eng- 
land” (vol. I., p. 332, Am. ed.) Macaulay calls 
attention to the contrast between the social 
condition of England in the seventeenth 
century and the nineteenth. He says: 


“There is scarcely a page in the history or lighter 
literature of the seventeenth century which does not 
contain some proof that our ancestors were less hu- 
mane than their posterity. The discipline of work- 
shops, of schools, of private families, though not more 
efficient than at present, was infinitely harder. Mas- 
ters, well born and bred, were in the habit of beating 
their servants. Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
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knowledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands of 
decent station were not ashamed to beat their wives. 
The implacability of hostile factions was such as we 
can scarcely conceive. Whigs were disposed to mur- 
mur because Stafford was suffered to die without 
seeing his bowels burned before his face. . . As 
little mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers 
of an humbler rank. If an offender was put into the 
pillory, it was well if he escaped with life from the 
shower of brick-bats and paving-stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, 
imploring the hangman to give it the fellow well, and 
make him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties of pleas- 
ure to Bridewell on court days, for the purpose of 
seeing the wretched women who beat hemp there, 
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whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing to 
plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled horse or 
an over-driven ox. . . . The prisons were hells 
on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every dis- 
ease. At the assizes the lean and yellow culprits 
brought with them from their cells an atmosphere of 
stench and pestilence which sometimes avenged them 
signally on bench, bar, and jury.. But on all this 
misery society looked with profound indifference. 
Nowhere could be found that sensitive and restless 
compassion which has in our time extended a power- 
ful protection to the factory child, to the negro slave— 
which pries into the stores and water-casks of every emi- 
grant ship, which winches at every lash laid on the back 
of a drunken soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the 
hulks to be ill-fed or over-worked, and which has repeat- 
edly endeavored to save the life even of the murderer.” 


It is nearly thirty years since these words 
were written. It is interesting to speculate 
how much more strongly and strikingly they 
might have been emphasized if they had been 
written to-day. What we call social science, 
or the study which concerns itself with the 
elevation of men in their homes and in their 
social and municipal relations, was then com- 
paratively in its infancy. The wide-spread 
activity of individuals and associations busy- 
ing themselves with the condition of the pau- 
per and criminal classes; the devotion of 
women of wealth, leisure, and social refine- 
ment to the reform and improvement of our 
jails and hospitals and almshouses; the active 
interest and expenditure of capitalists in the 
improvement of the homes of the poor; the 
scientific study of questions of drainage and 
ventilation, of foods and food supply; the 
whole subject of the rights of women and 
their emancipation from restrictive and op- 
pressive prejudices; the mutual obligations 
of employer and employed, with the closely 
related questions of strikes and _ trades- 
unions, codperative building and manufac- 
turing schemes, and the like; the societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
for the better provision for the education and 
recreation of the poor, the laboring classes, 
the crippled, the blind, and the deaf and 
dumb,— all these manifold forms of activity in 
the interest of the advancement and elevation 
of society are largely the product of the last 
quarter of a century. 

What now is their relation to Christian 
ethics ? or, to put the question, as I prefer to 
do, in a more concrete and homely way, What 
has the religion of the New Testament to say 
to our modern social science ? 

Two things, it seems to me, it has to say 
with equal emphasis and explicitness, one of 
them in the way of warning and the other of 
encouragement. 

And, first, in the way of warning. The 
moment that men begin to grapple with the 
evils which afflict society, they are in danger 


of forgetting or ignoring the everlasting prin- 
ciple of personal responsibility. In the face 
of poverty, disease, unemployed labor, intem- 
perance, and kindred forms of human wretch- 
edness, the first impulse of a humane spirit is 
to devise some means of relieving these vari- 
ous ills without adequately recognizing the 
causes which have produced them. Hence 
we have those public and private institutions 
of charity which are so preéminently the char- 
acteristic of our own generation. No sooner 
does the cry of want arise than some benev- 
olent hand opens the door of a refuge or 
lodging-house, where men and women are fed 
and housed without money and without price. 
No sooner does a man fall behind in the 
strife of trade or the professions than he 
turns to the charitable to carry him over the 
hard times until some rising tide of prosperity 
shall fill the channels of his wonted calling. 
No sooner does an unscrupulous father aban- 
don his family, or an extravagant mother pre- 
fer to appropriate her earnings to drink or 
dress instead of spending them in the decent 
maintenance of her children, than some in- 
stitution steps forward to take the custody of 
the children and relieve the parents of their 
charge. “ Don’t you think we had better send 
such a one’s children to the Home for the 
Friendless ?” said a warm-hearted woman to 
a neighbor. “On what ground ?” was asked. 
“ Because their mother neglects them so ha- 
bitually,” was the answer, as though it would 
be wiser to disband a family than to educate 
its head into a wiser and more Christian 
recognition of her duty to her own offspring. 
A man may make his home a hell and his 
children congenital drunkards and vagabonds, 
and the most efficient method of dealing with 
his vices which we seem thus far to have de- 
vised is to send his family to the poor-house 
and himself to the inebriate asylum. Over 
against every form of thriftlessness and prod- 
igality we erect an institution to interpose 
between the individual and the righteous 
penalty of his own extravagance. It is the 
bitterest cause of the philanthropy of our 
generation that it has created a sentiment 
among the poor, the reckless, the intemperate, 
and the indolent, that, somehow or other, 
come what may, they will be provided for. 

I arraign this policy on the ground that it 
traverses the plain teaching of that most help- 
ful volume which has ever been given to men, 
and which we know as the New Testament. 
I open the pages of that volume and I read: 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap.” I open them again and I read: “ He 
that provideth not for his household is worse 
than an infidel.” And again: “If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat.” And yet 
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again: “If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off and cast it from thee.” I find the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles setting an ex- 
ample of self-respecting independence which 
js at once an inspiration and a rebuke to all 
subsequent time, by working at his trade as a 
tent-maker with his own hands. I read in his 
letter to the Church at Ephesus: “ Let him 
that stole, steal no more, but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands the thing which 
is good”; and in all these various passages 
I see so many side-lights throwing into 
stronger relief the great principle that that 
social compassion is neither wise nor Chris- 
tian which lifts the burden of individual obli- 
gation or interposes to arrest the penalty of 
personal unfaithfulness. 

Nay, more, I arraign our social policy on 
another and still higher ground. A Christian 
socialism must needs be based on the com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and in its practical workings it 
will think more of the influence of what it 
does upon its brother man than upon its own 
feelings. But our ordinary dealing with the 
social problems of our own time is like that 
of a weak mother who will not chastise her 
child nor suffer him to be chastised because 
of the pain which it causes to her own feel- 
ings. It does not occur to her that such a 
course of conduct is inspired, not by mater- 
nal love, but by personal selfishness. If you 
loved your child you would deal with him, 
not as your mere feelings dictated, but as his 
highest interests demanded ; and even so, if 
you love your brother man you will do for 
him, not what he wants you to do for him, 
but what he needs to have done for him. But 
we have cultivated a morbid sentimentalism 
in regard to individual suffering until there 
must be no form of misery which we cannot 
straightway hustle out of sight or effusively 
relieve. It is enough for us that a sturdy per- 
sonage sits on the curb-stone begging. Where 
did he come from? How long has he been 
there ? What is the truth or falsehood of his 
story? These are questions for which we 
have no time and less taste. “ Here is a half- 
dollar, my man! A plague on those hard- 
hearted theorists who declaim against the 
giving of doles in the street! Do you say 
that you want more? Well, then, here is a 
ticket for a night’s lodging or a free bed in 
the Home for the Homeless ;” and, having 
buttoned up our pocket-books once more, we 
pass on with a comfortable sense of our su- 
perior benevolence. Here, again, it does not 
occur to us that we should have done better 
if we had merely given our brother a kick 
and passed on. Yes, a thousand times better! 
for a kick would have been, at most, merely a 
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physical indignity, whereas, as it is, we have 
subjected this fellow-creature of ours to the 
keenest moral indignity, for we have said to 
him, by an act far more eloquently expressive 
than any words, “ Morally you are already on 
the way to that most abject degradation, a 
state of chronic pauperism. Well, then, lie 
there where you are in the gutter and rot. I 
have no time or inclination to help you to 
stand upon your own feet. It is easier and 
more congenial to leave you where you are, 
and by what I may do for you to encourage 
you to stay there.” It is high time for men to 
ask the question whether this is or is not sub- 
stantially the teaching of our social benefi- 
cence, as we actually see it about us. 

And here, as I believe, enters the domain 
of Christian ethics. There is much of human 
suffering, ignorance, and poverty which is the 
fruit of misfortune, that it is our plain duty 
always and everywhere to relieve. There is 
much more which is the fruit of indolence 
and thriftlessness and vice. To interfere be- 
tween this latter and its penalty is not and 
never was meant to be the promise of our 
social science ; nor, if I read the New Testa- 
ment aright, is this the teaching of its pages 
or of the Master himself. “ Give us of your 
oil,” cry the improvident and foolish virgins to 
their wise and more provident companions, 
and according to the teaching of our modern 
socialism and of much of our modern philan- 
thropy the answer ought to have been, “ Cer- 
tainly, dear sisters, take the larger share, and 
so learn how generous we can be to others 
less forecasting than ourselves”; but in fact the 
answer is, “ Not so, lest there be not enough 
for usand you, but goyeand duy for yourselves.” 

But again, the mission of Christian 
ethics to our modern social science is to 
speak not only a word of warning, but also a 
word of encouragement. That branch of 
science has concerned itself largely in 
our own generation with the relations of 
capital to labor, with the improvement of 
men’s homes and streets, of prisons and alms- 
houses and hospitals. One of the most en- 
couraging features of the social progress of our 
time has been the hearty and often gener- 
ous interest which landlords and capitalists, 
men of science and men of the various pro- 
fessions, have shown in bringing every latest 
scientific discovery to bear upon the practi- 
cal elevation of the poor, and the physical 
and intellectual improvement of the less 
favored. The immense sums of money spent 
for placing educational advantages within the 
reach of the masses who spend their lives in 
daily toil, and the sums, scarcely less vast, 
which, in our mother country if not in our 
own, have been spent in building model cot- 
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tages and tenements, and even factories for 
the poor, is a demonstration of this. But in 
all this expenditure of money and wealth 
there is often involved an experience of dis- 
couragement which it is idle to ignore. The 
classes who are most benefited by these re- 
forms do not care for social science. Model 
dwellings and rules of hygiene are equally 
distasteful and uninteresting to them. If you 
appeal to them to conform their lives to 
wiser rules of cleanliness, temperance, fru- 
gality, and forecast, too often you appeal to 
them in vain. Essays on light and drainage 
and ventilation, which laboriously you circu- 
late among them, are left unread. Even the 
most elaborate and costly schemes for their 
advantage fail of any practical effect. It is 
tolerably well ascertained, for instance, that 
the Peabody lodging-houses have not reached, 
or, at any rate, have not greatly benefited, 
the class for whom they were designed. 
These have shunned homes involving rules 
of decency, cleanliness, and _self-restraint, 
which would have been to them intolerable, 
as they would have shunned a prison; and 
the Peabody model tenements became the 
homes of the better class of skilled mechanics, 
and even of clergymen and other professional 
‘ men, by whom they were inno sense needed. In 
other words, no argument of the science of soci- 
ology by itself was strong enough efficiently 
to reach the class to whom it was addressed. 

But when social reforms have allied them- 
selves to the spirit and motives of the New 
Testament, when a woman like Octavia 
Hill has gone into the homes of the poor to 
reform the evils of London tenements, not 
with the power of mere money or mere organ- 
ization, or merely scientific theories, but with 
the power of personal sympathy, the situation 
has been wholly changed. The transforming 
power of his love who “having loved his 
own, loved them unto the end,” has trans- 
fused the spirit of scientific reform with the 
spell of self-sacrificing and Christ-like en- 
thusiasm. It has taught men that highest 
motive for coéperating in the upbuilding of 
a higher and purer social law and life, which 
is to be found in the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. It has quickened 


the brain and the hand of science with the 
magic spell of love. It has enlarged the vision 
of the reformer to see in human society, 
here and now, the type and prophecy of that 
diviner society yet to be. And so, when 
men’s hearts have grown cold and their hands 
weary, with what has seemed so often a futile 
and fruitless grapple with the evils which 
afflict society, it has bidden them lift their 
eyes to One who gave Aimse/f for his brethren, 
and so has taught them a lesson of immortal 
hope and patience | 

And this is the message of encouragement 
which Christian ethics brings to our social 
science of to-day. How shall we deal with 
these urgent social problems of the hour— 
whether they concern the reclaiming of our 
fallen brethren and sisters here at our very 
side, or our fellow-creature, the despised 
Chinaman, who has found his way to our far- 
off Pacific coast, save as we look at each 
and every one of them in the light that streams 
from the cross of One who gave himself # 
lift men up? In such a spirit is the mighty 
influence that is to reach and redeem society ; 
and when our whole social philosophy is in- 
terpenetrated and saturated with that spirit, 
then and not till then shall our social prob- 
lems find their final solution. 

And therefore, when we find ourselves dis- 
couraged — as who of us does not ?—with the 
slowness of that progress which any social re- 
form makes among us,— when we face the 
obduracy, the prejudice, the dense and stolid 
ignorance, which almost any and every move- 
ment in the interests of asounder social science 
is sure to encounter,— this becomes at once 
our loftiest motive and our most lasting en- 
couragement. We are not working for an hour 
or a day; we are not striving for the advance 
of a race which was born yesterday and will 
perish to-morrow. Our faith in social progress 
is at once part and prophecy of a grander 
future. Over all that we do to make life 
cleaner and wiser and healthier, moves the 
plan of Him whose will it is to make His 
children immortal. And our social science 
will be a spell of power and blessing among 
men just in so far as it is transfused by His 
spirit and ennobled by His love 


Henry C. Potter. 
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FREE JOE AND THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


— HE name of Free Joe strikes humorously 

upon the ear of memory. It is impos 
sible to say why, for he was the hum 
blest, the simplest, and the most serious 
of all God’s living creatures, sadly 
lacking in all those elements that sug 
gest the humorous. It is certain,more- 
over, that in 1850 the sober-minded 
citizens of the little Georgian village 
of Hillsborough were not inclined to 
take a humorous view of Free Joe, and 
neither his name nor his presence 
provoked a smile. He was a black 
atom, drifting hither and thither with- 
out an owner, blown about by all the 
winds of circumstance and given over 
to shiftlessness. 

The problems of one generation are 
the paradoxes of a succeeding one, 
particularly if war, or some such in- 
cident, intervenes to clarify the atmos 
phere and strengthen the understand- 
ing. Thus, in 1850, Free Joe represented not only a problem of large concern, but, in the 
watchful eyes of Hillsborough, he was the embodiment of that vague and mysterious danger 
that seemed to be forever lurking on the outskirts of slavery, ready to sound a shrill and 
ghostly signal in the impenetrable swamps and steal forth under the midnight stars to mur 
der, rapine, and pillage ; a danger always threatening, and yet never assuming shape ; intan- 
gible, and yet real ; impossible, and yet not improbable. Across the serene and smiling front 
of safety the pale outlines of the awful shadow of insurrection sometimes fell. With this 
invisible panorama as a background, it was natural that the figure of Free Joe, simple and 
humble as it was, should assume undue proportions. Go where he would, do what he might, 
he could not escape the finger of observation and the kindling eye of suspicion. His lightest 
words were noted, his slightest actions marked. 

Under all the circumstances it was natural that his peculiar condition should reflect itself 
in his habits and manners. The slaves laughed loudly day by day, but Free Joe rarely 
laughed. The slaves sang at their work and danced at their frolics, but no one ever heard 
Free Joe sing or saw him dance. There was something painfully plaintive and appealing in his 
attitude, something touching in his anxiety to please. He was of the friendliest nature, and 
seemed to be delighted when he could amuse the little children who had made a playground 
of the public square. At times he would please them by making his little dog lan perform 
ail sorts of curious tricks, or he would tell them quaint stories of the beasts of the field and 
birds of the air; and frequently he was coaxed into relating the story of his own freedom. 
hat story was brief, but tragical. 

In the year of our Lord 1840, when a negro-speculator of a sportive turn of mind 
reached the little village of Hillsborough on his way to the Mississippi region, with a cara 
van of likely negroes of both sexes, he found much to interest him. In that day and at that 
time there were a number of young men in the village who had not bound themselves 
over to repentance for the various misdeeds of the flesh. To these young men the negro- 
speculator (Major Compton was his name) proceeded to address himself. He was a Vir- 
ginian, he declared, and, to prove the statement, he referred all the festively inclined young 
men of Hillsborough to a barrel of peach brandy in one of his covered wagons. In the 
minds of these young men there was less doubt in regard to the age and quality of the 
brandy than there was in regard to the negro-trader’s birthplace. Major Compton might or 
might not have been born in the Old Dominion,— that was a matter for consideration and 
inquiry ; but there could be no question as to the mellow pungency of the peach brandy. 

VoL. XXIX.—12 
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THE GREAT GAME OF POKER. 


In his own estimation Major Compton 
was one of the most accomplished of men. 
He had summered at the Virginia Springs ; 
he had been to Philadelphia, to Washington, 
to Richmond, to Lynchburg, and to Charles- 
ton, and had accumulated a great deal of ex- 
perience, which he found useful. Hillsborough 
was hid in the woods of middle Georgia, and 
its general aspect of innocence impressed 
him. He looked on the young men who had 
shown their readiness to test his peach brandy 
as overgrown country boys who needed to be 
introduced to some of the arts and sciences 
he had at his command. Thereupon the 
Major pitched his tents, figuratively speaking, 
and became, for the time being, a part and 
parcel of the innocence that characterized 
Hillsborough. A wiser man would doubtless 
have made the same mistake. 

The little village possessed advantages that 
seemed to be providentially arranged to fit 
the various enterprises that Major Compton 
had in view. There was the auction-block 
in front of the stuccoed court-house, if he 
desired to dispose of a few of his negroes; 
there was a quarter-track, laid out to his 
hand and in excellent order, if he chose to 
enjoy the pleasures of horse-racing; there 
were secluded pine thickets within easy reach, 
if he desired to indulge in the exciting pas- 


time of cock-fighting; and various lonely 
and unoccupied rooms in the second story 
of the tavern, if he cared to challenge the 
chances of dice or cards. 

Major Compton tried them all with varying 
luck, until he began his famous game of poker 
with Judge Alfred Wellington, a stately gen 
tleman with a flowing white beard and mild 
blue eyes that gave him the appearance of a 
benevolent patriarch. The history of the 
game in which Major Cémpton and Judge 
Alfred Wellington took part is something 
more than a tradition in Hillsborough, for 
there are still living three or four men who 
sat around the table and watched its progress. 
It is said that at various stages of the game 
Major Compton would destroy the cards with 
which they were playing, and send for a new 
pack, but the result was always the same. 
The mild blue eyes of Judge Wellington, with 
few exceptions, continued to overlook “hands” 
that were invincible—a habit they had ac- 
quired during a long and arduous course of 
training from Saratoga to New Orleans. 
Major Compton lost his money, his horses, 
his wagons, and all his negroes but one, 
his body-servant. When his misfortune had 
reached this limit the Major adjourned the 
game. The sun was shining brightly, and all 
nature was cheerful. Is is said that the Major 
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Iso seemed to be cheerful. However this 
may be, he visited the court-house and 
executed the papers that gave his body- 
servant his freedom. This being done, Major 
Compton sauntered into a convenient pine 
thicket and blew out his brains. 

The negro thus freed came to be known 
as Free Joe. Compelled, under the law, to 
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choose a guardian, he chose Judge Welling- 
ton, chiefly because his wife Lucinda was 
among the negroes won from Major Comp- 
ton. For several years Free Joe had what 
may be called a jovial time. His wife Lu- 
cinda was well provided for, and he found 
it a comparatively easy matter to provide for 
himself; so that, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, it is not matter for aston- 
ishment that he became somewhat shiftless. 
When Judge Wellington died, Free Joe’s 
troubles began. The Judge’s negroes, includ- 
ing Lucinda, went to his half-brother, a man 
named Calderwood, who was a hard master 
and a rough customer generally—a man of 
many eccentricities of mind and character. 
His neighbors had a habit of alluding to him 
as “ Old Spite,” and the name seemed to fit 
him so completely that he was known far and 


near as “Spite” Calderwood. He probably 


enjoyed the distinction the name gave him; 
at any rate, he never resented it, and it was 
not often that he missed an opportunity to 
show that he deserved it. Calderwood’s place 
was two or three miles from the village of 
Hillsborough, and Free Joe visited his wife 
twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday nights. 

One Sunday he was sitting in front of 
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IT ALOUD SLOWLY.” 


Lucinda’s cabin when Calderwood happened 
to pass that way. 

“ Howdy, marster ?” said Free Joe, taking 
off his hat. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Calderwood 
abruptly, halting and staring at the negro. 

“I’m name’ Joe, marster. I’m Lucindy’s 
ole man.” 

* Who do you belong to ?” 

“ Marse John Evans is my gyardeen, 
marster.” 

“ Big name — gyardeen. Show your pass.” 

Free Joe produced that document, and 
Calderwood read it aloud slowly, as if he 
found it difficult to get at the meaning: 

“To whom it may concern: This is to certify 
that the boy Joe Compton has my permission to 
visit his wife Lucinda.” 

This was dated at Hillsborough, and signed 
“John W. Evans.” 
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Calderwood read it twice and then looked 
at Free Joe, elevating his eyebrows and show- 
ing his discolored teeth. 

“Some mighty big words in that there. 
Evans owns this place, I reckon. When’s he 
comin’ down to take hold ?” 

Free Joe fumbled with his hat. He was 
badly frightened. 

“ Lucindy say she speck you wouldn’t min’ 
my comin’, long ez I behave, marster.” 

Calderwood tore the pass in pieces and 
flung it away. 

“ Don’t want no free niggers ’round here,” 
he exclaimed. “ There’s the big road. It'll 
carry you to town. Don’t let me catch you 
here no more. Now, mind what I tell you.” 

Free Joe presented a shabby spectacle as 
he moved off with his little dog Dan slinking 
at his heels. It should be said in behalf of 
Dan, however, that his bristles were up, and 
that he looked back and growled. It may be 
that the dog had the advantage of insignifi- 
cance, but it is difficult to conceive how a 
dog bold enough to raise his bristles under 
Calderwood’s very eyes could be as insignifi- 
cant as Free Joe. But both the negro and his 
little dog seemed to give a new and more 
dismal aspect to forlornness as they turned 
into the road and went toward Hillsborough. 

After this incident Free Joe appeared to 
have clearer ideas concerning his peculiar 
condition. He realized the fact that though 
he was free he was more helpless than any 
slave. Having no owner, every man was his 
master. He knew that he was the object 
of suspicion, and therefore all his slender 
resources (ah! how pitifully slender 
they were!) were devoted to win- 
ning, not kindness and appre- 
ciation, but toleration; all his 
efforts were in the direction 
of mitigating the circum- 
stances that tended to 
make his condition somuch 
worse than that of the 
negroes around him— 
negroes who had friends 
because they had masters. 

So far as his own race 
was concerned Free Joe 
was an exile. If the slaves 
secretly envied him his 
freedom (which is to be 
doubted, considering his 
miserable condition), they 
openly despised him, and 
lost no opportunity to treat 
him with contumely. Per- 
haps this was insome meas- 
ure the result of the attitude 
which Free Joe chose to 


maintain toward them. No doubt his instinct 
taught him that to hold himself aloof fron 
the slaves would be to invite from the whites 
the toleration which he coveted, and without 
which even his miserable condition would bx 
rendered more miserable still. 

His greatest trouble was the fact that h 
was not allowed to visit his wife ; but he soon 
found a way out of this difficulty. After he 
had been ordered away from the Calderwood 
place, he was in the habit of wandering as 
far in that direction as prudence would per- 
mit. Near the Calderwood place, but not on 
Calderwood’s land, lived an old man named 
Micajah Staley and his sister, Becky Staley. 
These people were old and very poor. Old 
Micajah had a palsied arm and hand, but, in 
spite of this, he managed to earn a precari 
ous living with his turning-lathe. 

When he was a slave Free Joe would have 
scorned these representatives of a class know 
as poor white trash, but now he found them 
sympathetic and helpful in various ways. 
From the back door of their cabin he could 
hear the Calderwood negroes singing at night, 
and he sometimes fancied he could distin- 
guish Lucinda’s shrill treble rising above the 
other voices. A large poplar grew in the 
woods some distance from the Staley cabin, 


AT THE POPLAR, 
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and at the foot of this tree Free Joe would 
sit for hours, with his face turned toward Cal- 
derwood’s. His little dog Dan would cun up 
in the leaves near by, and the two seemed to 
be as comfortable as possible. 

One Saturday afternoon Free Joe, sitting 
at the foot of this friendly poplar, fell asleep. 
How long he slept he could not tell ; but when 
he awoke little Dan was licking his face, the 
moon was shining brightly, and Lucinda, his 
wife, stood before him, laughing. The dog, see- 
ing that Free Joe was asleen, had grown some- 
what impatient, and he concluded to make an 
excursion to the Calderwood place on his own 
account. Lucinda was inclined to give the in- 
cident a twist in the direction of superstition. 

“ T ’uz settin’ down front er de fire-place,” 
she said, “ cookin’ me some meat, w’en all of 
a sudden I year sumpin at de do’— scratch, 
scratch. I tuck’n tu’n de meat over, en make 
out I aint year it. Bimeby it come dar ’gin 
—scratch, scratch. I up en open de do’, I 
did, en, bless de Lord! dar wuz little Dan, en 
it look like ter me dat his ribs done grow ter- 
geer. I gin’im some bread, en den, w’en he 
start out, I tuck’n foller ’im, kaze, I say ter my- 
se’f, maybe my nigger man mought be some’rs 
‘roun’. Dat ar little dog got sense, mon.” 

Free Joe laughed and dropped his hand 
lightly on Dan’s head. For a long time after 
that he had no difficulty in seeing his wife. 
He had only to sit by the poplar-tree until 
little Dan could run and fetch her. But after 
a while the other negroes discovered that Lu- 
cinda was meeting Free Joe in the woods, 
and information of the fact soon reached 
Calderwood’s ears. Calderwood was what is 
called a man of action. He said nothing; 
but one day he put Lucinda in his buggy and 
carried her to Macon, sixty miles away. He 
carried her to Macon and came back without 
her, and nobody in or around Hillsborough, 
or in that section, ever saw her again. 

For many a night after that Free Joe sat 
in the woods and waited. Little Dan would 
run merrily off and be gone a long time, but 
he always came back without Lucinda. This 
happened over and over again. The “ willis- 
whistlers ” would call and call, like phantom 
huntsmen wandering on a far-off shore; the 
screech-owl would shake and shiver in the 
depths of the woods; the night-hawks, sweep- 
ing by on noiseless wings, would snap their 
beaks as though they enjoyed the huge joke 
of which Free Joe and little Dan were the 
victims ; and the whip-poor-wills would cry to 
each other through the gloom. Each night 
seemed to be lonelier than the preceding, but 
Free Joe’s patience was proof against loneli- 
ness. There came a time, however, when little 
Dan refused to go after Lucinda. When Free 
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Joe motioned him in the direction of the Cal- 
derwood place, he would simply move about 
uneasily and whine; then he would curl up 
in the leaves and make himself comfortable. 

One night, instead of going to the poplar- 
tree to wait for Lucinda, Free Joe went to the 
Staley cabin, and, in order to make his wel- 
come good, as he expressed it, he carried 
with him an armful of fat-pine splinters. Miss 
Becky Staley had a great reputation in those 
parts as a fortune-teller, and the school-girls, 
as well as older people, often tested her powers 
in this direction, some in jest and some in 
earnest. Free Joe placed his humble offering 
of light-wood in the chimney-corner, and 
then seated himself on the steps, dropping 
his hat on the ground outside. 

“ Miss Becky,” he said presently, “ whar 
in de name er gracious you reckon Lucindy 
is?” 

“Well, the Lord he’p the nigger!” ex- 
claimed Miss Becky, in a tone that seemed to 
reproduce, by some curious agreement of 
sight with sound, her general aspect of 
peakedness. “ Well, the Lord he’p the nigger! 
haint you been a-seein’ her all this blessed 
time ? She’s over at old Spite Calderwood’s, 
if she’s anywheres, I reckon.” 

“ No’m, dat I aint, Miss Becky. I aint seen 
Lucindy in now gwine on mighty nigh a 
mont’.” 

“ Well, it haint a-gwine to hurt you,” said 
Miss Becky, somewhat sharply. “ In my day 
an’ time it wuz allers took to be a bad sign 
when niggers got to honeyin’ ’roun’ an’ gwine 
on.” 

“ Yessum,” said Free Joe, cheerfully assent- 
ing to the proposition—*“ Yessum, dat’s so, 
but me an’ my ole ’oman, we ‘uz raise tergeer, 
en dey aint bin many days w’en we ‘uz ’way 
fum one 'n’er like we is now.” 

“ May be she’s up an’ took up wi’ some un 
else,” said Micajah Staley from the corner. 
“ You know what the sayin’ is, ‘ New master. 
new nigger.’” 

“ Dat’s so, dat’s de sayin’, but taint wid 
my ole ’oman like ’tis wid yuther niggers. 
Me en her wuz des natally raise up tergeer. 
Dey’s lots likelier niggers dan w’at I is,” said 
Free Joe, viewing his shabbiness with a crit- 
ical eye, “ but I knows Lucindy mos’ good ez 
I does little Dan dar — dat I does.” 

There was no reply to this, and Free Joe 
continued : 

“ Miss Becky, I wish you please, ma’am, 
take en run yo’ kyards en see sump’n n’er 
‘bout Lucindy ; kaze ef she sick, I’m gwine 
dar. Dey ken take en take me up en gimme 
a stroppin’, but I’m gwine dar.” 

Miss Becky got hercards, but first she picked 
up a cup, in the bottom of which were some 
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coffee-grounds. These she whirled slowly 
round and round, ending finally by turning 
the cup upside down on the hearth and allow- 
ing it to remain in that position. 

“T’ll turn the cup first,” said Miss Becky, 
“and then I'll run the cards and see what 
they say.” 

As she shuffled the cards the fire on the 
hearth burned low, and in its fitful light the 
gray-haired, thin-featured woman seemed to 
deserve the weird reputation which rumor and 
gossip had given her. She shuffled the cards 
for some moments, gazing intently in the dy- 
ing fire ; then, throwing a piece of pine on the 
coals, she made three divisions of the pack, 
disposing them about in her lap. Then she 
took the first pile, ran the cards slowly through 
her fingers, and studied them carefully. To 
the first she added the second pile. The study 
of these was evidently not satisfactory. She 
said nothing, but frowned heavily ; and the 
frown deepened as she added the rest of the 
cards until the entire fifty-two had passed in 
review before her. Though she frowned, she 
seemed to be deeply interested. Without 


changing the relative position of the cards 
she ran them all over again. Then she threw 
a larger piece of pine on the fire, shu‘fled the 
cards afresh, divided chem into three piles, and 
subjected them to the same careful and crit- 


ical examination. 

“T can’t tell the day when I’ve seed the 
cards run this a-way,” she said after a while. 
“ What is an’ what aint, I’ll never tell you; 
but I know what the cards sez.” 

“W’at does dey say, Miss Becky ?” the 
negro inquired, in a tone the solemnity of 
which was heightened by its eagerness. 

“ They er runnin’ quare. These here that 
I’m a-lookin’ at,” said Miss Becky, “ they 
stan’ for the past. Them there, they er the 
present; and the t’others, they er the future. 
Here’s a bundle, ”— tapping the ace of clubs 
with her thumb,—*“ an’ here’s a journey as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face. Here’s 
Lucinda 4 

* Whar she, Miss Becky ? ” 

“ Here she is—the queen of spades.” | 

Free Joe grinned. The idea seemed to 
please him immensely. 

“ Well, well, well!” he exclaimed. “ Ef 
dat don’t beat my time! De queen er spades! 
W’en Lucindy year dat hit’li tickle ’er, sho’ !” 

Miss Becky continued to run the cards 
back and forth through her fingers. 

“ Here’s a bundle an’ a journey, and here’s 
Lucinda. An’ here’s ole Spite Calderwood.” 

She held the cards toward the negro and 
touched the king of clubs. 

“ De Lord he’p my soul!” exclaimed Free 
Joe with a chuckle. “ De faver’sdar. Yesser, 
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dat’s him! W’at de matter ‘long wid all un 
um, Miss Becky?” 

The old woman added the second pile of 
cards to the first, and then the third, still run- 
ning them through her fingers slowly and 
critically. By this time the piece of pine in 
the fire-place had wrapped itself in a mantle 
of flame, illuminating the cabin and throwing 
into strange relief the figure of Miss Becky as 
she sat studying the cards. She frowned om- 
inously at the cards and mumbled a few words 
to herself. Then she dropped her hands in 
her lap and gazed once more into the fire. 
Her shadow danced and capered on the wall 
and floor behind her, as if, looking over her 
shoulder into the future, it could behold a 
rare spectacle. After a while she picked up 
the cup that had been turned on the hearth. 
The coffee-grounds, shaken around, presented 
what seemed to be a most intricate map. 

“ Here’s the journey,” said Miss Becky, 
presently ; “here’s the big road, here’s rivers 
to cross, here’s the bundle to tote.” She 
paused and sighed. “They haint no names 
writ here, an’ what it all means I’ll never tell 
you. Cajy, I wish you’d be so good as to 
han’ me my pipe.” 

“T haint no hand wi’ the kyards,” said 
Cajy, as he handed the pipe, “ but I reckon 
I can patch out your misinformation, Becky, 
bekaze the other day, whiles I was a-finishin’ 
up Mizzers Perdue’s rollin’-pin, I hearn a 
rattlin’ in the road. I looked out, an’ Spite 
Calderwood was a-drivin’ by in his buggy, 
an’ thar sot Lucinda by him. It’d in-about 
drapt out er my min’.” 

Free Joe sat on the door-sill and fumbled at 
his hat, flinging it from one hand to the other. 

“You aint see um gwine back, is you, 
Mars Cajy ?” he asked after a while. 

“ Ef they went back by this road,” said Mr. 
Staley, with the air of one who is accustomed 
to weigh well his words, “it must ’a’ bin 
endurin’ of the time whiles I was asleep, 
bekaze I haint bin no furder from my shop 
than to yon bed.” 

“Well, sir!” exclaimed Free Joe in an 
awed tone, which Mr. Staley seemed to regard 
as a tribute to his extraordinary powers of 
statement. 

“Ef it’s my beliefs you want,” continued 
the old man, “I'll pitch ’em at you fair and 
free. My beliefs is that Spite Calderwood is 
gone an’ took Lucindy outen the county. 
Bless your heart and soul! when Spite Cal- 
derwood meets the Old Boy in the road 
they’ll be a turrible scuffle. You mark what 
I tell you.” 

Free Joe, still fumbling with his hat, rose 
and leaned against the door-facing. He 
seemed to be embarrassed. Presently he said: 
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“T speck I better be gittin’ ‘long. Nex’ 
time I see Lucindy, I’m gwine tell ’er w’at 
Miss Becky say "bout de queen er spades— 
dat I is! Ef dat don’t tickle ’er, dey aint no 
nigger ‘oman never bin tickle’.” 

He paused a moment as though waiting 
for some remark or comment—some confir- 
mation of misfortune, or, at the very least,some 
indorsement of his suggestion that Lucinda 
would be greatly pleased to know that she 
had figured as the queen of spades ; but neither 
Miss Becky nor her brother said anything. 

“One minnit ridin’ in the buggy ‘longside er 
Mars Spite, en de nex’ highfalutin’ ’roun’ play- 
in’ de queen er spades. Mon, deze yer nigger 
gals gittin’ up in de pictur’s—dey sholy is.” 

With a brief “ Good-night, Miss Becky, 
Mars Cajy,” Free Joe went out into the 
darkness, followed by little Dan. He made 
his way to the poplar, where Lucinda had 
been in the habit of meeting him, and sat 
down. He sat there a long time; he sat 
there until little Dan, growing restless, trotted 
off in the direction of the Calderwood place. 
Dozing against the poplar, in the gray dawn 
of the morning, Free Joe heard Spite Calder- 
wood’s fox-hounds in full cry a mile away. 

“Shoo!” he exclaimed, scratching his 
head and laughing to himself, ‘dem ar dogs 
is des a-warmin’ dat old fox up.” 

But it was Dan the hounds were after, and 
the little dog came back no more. Free Joe 
waited and waited until he grew tired of 
waiting. He went back the next night and 
waited, and for many nights thereafter. His 
waiting was in vain, and yet he never regarded 
it as in vain. Careless and shabby as he was, 
Free Joe was thoughtful enough to have his 
theory. He was convinced that little Dan 
had found Lucinda, and that some night when 
the moon was shining brightly through the 
trees, the dog would rouse him from his 
dreams as he sat sleeping at the foot of the 
poplar-tree, and he would open his eyes and 
behold Lucinda standing over him, laughing 
merrily as of old; and then, he thought what 
fun they would have about the queen of spades. 

How many long nights Free Joe waited 
at the foot of the poplar-tree for Lucinda and 
little Dan no one can everknow. He kept no 
account of them, and they were not recorded 
by Micajah Staley nor by Miss Becky. The 
season ran into summer and then into fall. 
One night he went to the Staley cabin, cut 
the two old people an armful of wood, and 
seated himself on the door-steps, where he 
rested. He was always thankful—and proud, 
as it seemed — when Miss Becky gave him a 
cup of coffee, which she was sometimes 
thoughtful enough to do. He was especially 
thankful on this particular night. 
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' “ You er still layin’ off for to strike up wi’ 
Lucindy out thar in the woods, I reckon,” 
said Micajah Staley, smiling grimly. The sit- 
uation was not without its humorous aspects. 

“Oh, dey er comin’, Mars Cajy —dey er 
comin’, sho,” Free Joe replied. “I boun’ you 
dey’ll come, en w’en dey does come, I'll des 
take en fetch um yer, whar you kin see um 
wid you own eyes, you en Miss Becky.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Staley, with a quick and 
emphatic gesture of disapproval. “ Don’t! 
Don’t fetch ’em anywheres. Stay right wi’ ’em 
as long as may be.” 

Free Joe chuckled and slipped away into 
the night, while the two old people sat gazing 
in the fire. Finally Micajah spoke : 

“ Look at that nigger — look at ‘im. He's 
pine-blank as happy now as a killdee by a mill- 
race. You can’t faze ’em. I'd in-about give 
up my t’other hand ef I could stan’ flat-footed 
an’ grin at trouble like that there nigger.” 

“ Niggers is, niggers,” said Miss Becky, 
smiling grimly, “ an’ you can’t rub it out; yit 
I lay I’ve seed a heap of white people lots 
meanern Free Joe. He grins,—an that’s 
nigger,— but I’ve ketched his under jaw 
a-trimblin’ when Lucindy’s name uz brung 
up. An’ I tell you,” she went on, bridling up 
a little and speaking with almost fierce em- 
phasis, “the Old Boy’s done sharpened his 
claws for Spite Calderwood. You'll see it.” 


“ Me, Rebecca?” said Mr. Staley, hugging 
his palsied arm. “ Me? I hope not.” 

“ Well, you'll know it, then,” said Miss 
Becky, laughing heartily at her brother’s look 
of alarm. 

The next morning Micajah Staley had oc- 
casion to go into the woods after a piece of 


timber. He saw Free Joe sitting at the foot 
of the poplar, and the sight vexed him some- 
what. 

“ Git up from there,” he cried, “.an’ go an’ 
arn your livin’. A mighty purty pass it’s come 
to,when great big buck niggers can lie a-snorin’ 
in the woods-all day, when t’other folks is got 
to be up an’ a-gwine. Git up from there!” 

Receiving no response, Mr. Staley went to 
Free Joe and shook him by the shoulder ; but 
the negro made no response. He was dead, 
His hat was off, his head was bent, and a 
smile was on his face. It was as if he had 
bowed and smiled when death stood before 
him —humble to the last. His clothes were 
ragged ; his hands were rough and callous ; his 
shoes were literally tied together with strings ; 
he was shabby in the extreme. A passer-by, 
glancing at him, could have no idea that such 
a humble creature had been summoned as a 
witness before the Lord God of Hosts. 


Joel Chandler Harris. 





HOW SHALL WE ELECT OUR PRESIDENTS? 


An American writer, of some local repute 
in his day, addressing his countrymen soon 
after the Constitution of the United States 
went into operation, said: “ You have nothing 
to fear from your Constitution; your Consti- 
tution has everything to fear from you.” This 
antithesis contained some truth when it was 
uttered ; it contains some now. Our Consti- 
tution is, in its theory,the most nearly perfect 
system of free government that was ever de. 
vised. It has but few defects; and although, 
when it had been completed and was first pro- 
mulgated, it seemed to that generation very 
hazardous to commit such powers of govern- 
ment to a central authority acting for the 
whole people of the United States, so that 
the Constitution as originally framed had to 
be amended, the true way in which the 
system should be regarded, in judging of its 
merits, is to consider the first ten amendments 
just as if they had been incorporated into the 
text of the instrument as it came from the 
hands of its framers. Thus complemented by 
the addition of certain restrictive and explan- 
atory clauses, there was as little danger to 
liberty from the Constitution as there was 
danger of anarchy, notwithstanding the anx- 
iety felt by our grandfathers when they gave 
their assent to the new government. But 
while the people have had nothing to fear 
from the Constitution, the Constitution has 
often had a good deal to fear from the people 
and their public servants. False constructions, 
loose official interpretations, departures from 
the intent and spirit of many of its provisions, 
the strifes of parties, the antagonisms of sec- 
tions, the conflicts of local interests, the 
ambitions of individuals,—these, and many 
other causes for which the Constitution itself 
is not responsible, have at different times 
powerfully contributed to bring this nearly 
perfect system of government into much peril. 
I do not now propose to treat of the great 
schism which, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, seemed likely to end in a permanent 
disruption of the Union, and by consequence 
in the loss of the Constitution. I now seek 
to direct public attention to an evil that has 
been growing in magnitude for a period of 
about fifty years, and which is to-day one of 
the most serious and menacing of all the 
causes that may finally lead to an overthrow 
of this form of government. I allude to the 
abuses of the electoral system,— abuses of the 
machinery which the Constitution established 


for constituting the executive head of the 
government. 

There can be very little question about the 
intent of the plan by which the framers of the 
Constitution proposed to have the office of 
President of the United States filled at stated 
intervals of four years. Whether this period 
was or was not too short, there can be no 
doubt that the method of election was well 
devised. It interposed between the people of 
each State and the ultimate choice a body 
of electors, measured in numbers by the 
aggregate representation of the State in the 
two Houses of Congress. The design of this 
intermediate body was twofold: first, to 
avoid the tumults that might attend a direct 
vote of the people for a chief executive officer 
to whom such great powers were to be com- 
mitted ; and, secondly, to enable the function- 
aries called electors to exercise a deliberate 
and independent choice from among the 
public men of the country for an office of so 
much dignity and authority. The fact that 
the first President was chosen under circum- 
stances which operated as a distinct moral 
instruction to the electors to cast the votes 
of their States for Washington, does not de- 
tract from the obvious design of the electoral 
system. While the men who made that system 
anticipated that to insure the success of the 
experiment of their new government Wash- 
ington must be and would be the first Presi- 
dent, they so framed the electoral machinery 
that in subsequent elections the choice would, 
as they believed, take place without any 
moral or any other kind of instruction to 
compel the selection of the individual to fall 
upon a previously designated person. In like 
manner, although at the time when the Con- 
stitution went into operation there were, 
properly speaking, no parties or party divis- 
ions,— for the differences between the friends 
of the Constitution and its opponents certainly 
did not amount to organized parties such as 
we have since known,— yet it was foreseen 
that questions of administration and public 
policy would necessarily lead to the forma- 
tion of parties; and it is quite certain that 
one of the chief reasons for interposing a 
body of electors, by whom the office of Presi- 
dent was to be filled, was to avoid in some 
degree the dictation and control of parties, 
and to allow some scope for the voice of 
minorities in the electoral colleges. 
when we interpret the text of the electoral 
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system by known historical facts and con- 
temporary documents and discussions, there 
can be no doubt that one of the chief purposes 
of this system was to have the President ap- 
pointed by public functionaries who should 
act without the control of positive instruction 
respecting the individual for whom they were 
to cast the votes of their States. This view 
of the original design of the electoral bodies 
leaves to political parties all the scope that 
they ought to have in the choice of a Presi- 
dent; for it leaves the dominant majority of 
the people of every State to appoint as 
electors men of their own political faith and 
opinions, and at the same time it avoids the 
dictation of the individual to whom the elec- 
toral votes of the States are to Be given. The 
members of an electoral college, appointed 
by the votes of a majority of the people of a 
State, may properly, and will naturally, cast 
their electoral votes for some public man who 
is of the same party; but it is simply an 
abuse of the electoral system, as it was origi- 
nally designed to operate, to have the electors 
put under a moral, an honorary, or any other 
obligation not in any case to vote for any 
person but the individual who is designated, 
or, as it is called, “ nominated,” by a party 
convention. 

Let us now see what has come about in the 
past forty or fifty years. Before the advent of 
the so-called national conventions, nomina- 
tions for the Presidency were made by bodies 
called caucuses, composed of the members 
of Congress who were adherents of the re- 
spective parties of the time. This was a method 
that was open to some of the objections which 
belong to the convention system of nomina- 
tions; that is to say, all nominations which 
operate finally as positive instructions to the 
State electors, however they may be made, 
are bad, because they lead to intrigue, to the 
exclusion of the best men, to more or less of 
corruption, and, therefore, to a violation of 
the original design of the electoral system. 
But the nominating caucuses that were held 
at the seat of government by the political 
parties, and were composed of such members 
of Congress as chose to take part in them, 
bad as they were on some accounts, did not 
lead to a tithe of the evils of the convention 
system. It is to the consequences of this sys- 
tem of national party conventions, as it has 
operated ever since it was resorted to, that I 
wish to draw the attention of reflecting men, 
and then to consider whether anything can 
be done to put an end to it, and at the same 
time to leave to political parties all the vigor 
and activity that they ought to have in a 
popular government like ours. 

The operation of the convention system is 


this: An irresponsible body, unknown to the 
Constitution or the laws, the creature of a 
usage only, and organized by the action in 
primary assemblies of probably not a tenth 
part of the American people, assembles in 
some great city. Some of the delegations 
come with positive instructions from the po- 
litical cabals which appointed them to secure 
the nomination of a particular individual, who 
may or may not be a person of national repu- 
tation. Other delegations are not so posi- 
tively fettered, but perhaps they are under 
the operation of a device called the “ unit 
rule,” whereby the whole vote of the delega- 
tion is thrown by a majority of its members,— 
an ingenious plan for suppressing the voices of 
a minority of the delegation in the final count 
of the votes of the whole convention. In addi- 
tion to the regular delegates from the differ- 
ent States, come organized bands of noisy 
partisans, to “work” for their respective 
candidates. Here and there may be seen 
eminent citizens, who have traveled great 
distances from their homes with the patriotic 
purpose of bringing about a good nomination. 
The influence, however, of this class of men 
is often lost in the tumultuary excitements of 
the scene. The assembly is usually convened 
in some very large building which admits of 
enormous crowds in its galleries; and these 
crowds, composed of the most heterogeneous 
materials, often partake of some of the char- 
acteristics of a mob. It has not seldom hap- 
pened that wise deliberation and conscientious 
action have been impossible under such cir- 
cumstances; and it has sometimes happened 
that the presiding officer has been unable to 
distinguish between the decisions of the body 
itself and the decisions of the surrounding 
vociferating and excited galleries. In the dis- 
cussions, conferences, bargains, and combina- 
tions that take place out of the sittings of the 
convention, if money is not used, and used 
in large sums, to buy votes, these bodies have 
been belied for many years. The probability 
is that for at least twenty years, in the nomi- 
nating conventions of both of the great 
political parties, money has been a factor. 
But these transactions are so conducted that 
they are unknown to any but the vendors and 
purchasers of the yotes. The staple of the 
argument that is openly pressed for this or 
that candidate for the nomination is his abil- 
ity to “carry” this or that State which is sup- 
posed likely to be “ the battle-ground ” or one 
of the battle-grounds of the election. The 
“ pivotal States,” as they are denominated in 
the political jargon of these occasions, some- 
times make @he nomination turn upon consid- 
erations of the lowest kind. Something in the 
past history of a public man is supposed to 
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give him-the best chance to capture the “sol- 
dier ” vote, or the “Irish” vote, or the “Ger- 
man” vote, or the “negro” vote, or the 
liquor or the anti-liquor interest, or the work- 
ingman’s interest, and so on through all the 
catalogue of diversified prejudices and pas- 
sions which sway, or are supposed to sway, 
the popular impulses of different localities or 
classes at these times of the quadrennial ballot 
for a President. Very little is heard of the 
solid grounds on which the public character 
of a statesman ought to be able to challenge 
public confidence; very little of the qualities 
which should fit a man for the office. Nearly 
the whole effective force of a great party is 
expended in calculation of the elements of 
what is called the “ strength ” of the different 
prominent men of the party. An accurate 
definition of this curious quality of political 
strength excludes the personal fitness of a 
man to be President of the United States, and 
includes his supposed “ availability,” which 
means some adventitious capacity to win 
more votes in the election than any one else. 
Undoubtedly, so long as the convention sys- 
tem of nominations, with all their binding 
force, is continued, the quality that is univer- 
sally understood as “strength,” low as it is 
in the scale of calculations, is an element of 
some importance. But let any one follow out 
the whole process of these nominations and 
the working of the whole machinery, and then 
compare it with the obvious design of the 
electoral system, and he will be convinced 
that if the framers of the Constitution could 
have foreseen in what their system was to re- 
sult, they never would have established it. 
The ballotings in these nominating con- 
ventions often afford a curious study. The 
first balloting generally reveals the “strength ” 
of the respective persons for whom the votes 
are cast. Then ensues a strange kind of lot- 
tery. Across the calculations and combina- 
tions which, at one moment, have seemed 
almost certain to bring about a concerted re- 
sult, wild waves of feeling and impulse sweep 
with unaccountable force, and’ some other 
person comes to the front. Perhaps he is one 
of those whose candidacy has been contem- 
plated by a part of the public and by a strong 
body of adherents, so that he belongs to 
the category of men known to the nation. 
Perhaps he is that mysterious personage 
known as the “dark horse,” who rides into 
the arena from comparative obscurity and 
suddenly carries off the prize, no man can 
tell how or why. But in some mode, after 
the contending forces have worked out a ma- 
jority for somebody, a nomination is made. 
Then follows the application of the device 
by which the mouths of all dissenters are 
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to be shut. The nomination is declared to 
be the unanimous act of the convention, 
amid loud vociferation, waving of banners, 
and all the hubbub of an excitement which 
a calm looker-on would suppose indicated a 
universal conviction that something of great 
importance to the public welfare had occurred. 
Meantime everybody knows that the una- 
nimity is one of those fictions which it is no 
abuse of language to characterize as lies. To 
be sure, no one is deceived by it. It is only a 
formality, meaning nothing. 

A certain number of throws from two dice- 
boxes will inevitably give a major number of 
points to one or the other of the persons 
playing ; but a by-stander might as well un- 
dertake to predict what is to come out of a 
given number of casts of dice, as to pronounce 
beforehand who will receive the nomination 
of a party convention for the great office 
of President of the United States. Eminent 
talent, long public service, high character, 
statesmanlike accomplishments, which would 
seem to be sure elements of calculation, are 
the least potent of all the factors which bring 
about the result ; and of those factors which 
really produce the result, there is no calcu- 
lation possible,—they are so diverse, contra- 
dictory, and inappreciable. The only tangi- 
ble one of all those factors is money, or its 
equivalent in the shape of promises of future 
preferment. But somehow a nomination is 
made. Thereupon, instantly, ali over the land, 
throughout all the adherents of the party, if 
white has not become black and black white, 
it has become inexpedient to speak of the 
difference. Presses which had previously 
urged, with all the ability they could com- 
mand, the high political and moral expediency 
of electing some eminent statesman to the 
Presidency, suddenly find themselves advo- 
cating the election of a very inferior sort of 
person. Principles of political conduct which 
a little while before were thought to be the 
highest political virtue are speedily put out 
of sight. Men become boisterous in their 
praises of what they strongly disapproved one 
week or two weeks since. The few who will 
neither surrender their principles nor bury 
them in silence are stigmatized by a term 
borrowed from the turf, which describes the 
refusal of a beast under whip and spur to 
obey the reins, as “ bolters.” 

We have wandered so far from the princi- 
ples of the Constitution — they are so little 
understood at the present day by the great 
body of citizens — that perhaps the statement 
that the Constitution does not contemplate 
or intend that the President shall be conclu- 
sively designated by a popular vote will cause 
some surprise. Yet there is no proposition 
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concerning the Constitution that can be 
made more indisputable than this. In the dis- 
cussions which attended its formation and 
adoption, we can trace the effort to frame a 
system by which the President could be ap- 
pointed without being absolutely elected by 
the votes of the people. Project after project 
was brought forward in the Federal Conven- 
tion, all of them of a different character, but 
all designed as substitutes for a direct ap- 
pointment by the people. At one time it was 
proposed that the national executive should 
be appointed by the national legislature; at 
another, by the legislatures of the States ; and 
still another plan was that electors should be 
chosen by the State legislatures or appointed 
by the State executives. At length, after the 
most laborious and careful consideration, the 
plan was adopted of electors to be ap- 
pointed by the different States according to 
the ratio of their representation in Congress. 
These officers were interposed between the 
popular vote and the actual choice, with the 
intent that they should make the choice upon 
high public motives, without positive instruc- 
tion, pledge, or obligation binding them to 
vote for a specified person. It was intended 
to secure a body of electors whose calm and 
sound judgment might be relied upon to pre- 
vent the executive office from falling into the 
hands of men of great personal popularity, 
or influence, or distinction, not accompanied 
by high qualifications for its duties. It was 
doubtless not intended to exclude the sense 
of the people from the consideration of the 
electors. But it was certainly intended that 
the electors should exercise a real choice; 
that they should weigh the sense of the peo- 
ple, but not be controlled by it, if a sound 
judgment of the public- good required them 
to disregard it. They were to be the agents 
of the people in choosing @ President, but not 
to be their agents for the inevitable selection 
of a particular individual. No other function 
in the government was assigned to them. 
Having discharged their trust, they were to 
return into the body of their fellow-citizens. 

But this wise and careful institution has 
lost its purpose. The electors exercise no 
choice, no judgment, no volition. They come 
into official existence pledged to vote fora 
particular candidate, and they are assumed to 
be dishonorable men and traitors to their 
party if they do not obey its behests. In some 
States they are appointed by a majority of 
the voters; in some a plurality only deter- 
mines the person for whom they are to vote, 
while a majority of votes have perhaps been 
cast against him. 

It has fared no better with the people. 
The candidate for whom the electors are 


expected and required to vote is not only 
designated before they have assembled, but 
he is designated by a body that is unknown 
to the law, that derives its existence and 
authority from those who choose to get 
together and institute it, and who are, too, a 
numerical minority of the political party in 
whose name they claim to act. But notwith- 
standing the total want of all proper authority, 
notwithstanding the fact that the primary 
assemblies which appoint the delegates to the 
nominating conventions notoriously embrace 
but a small part of the voters of a party, the 
power of these conventions is immense. To 
break away from their dictation requires an 
effort that few men who feel party obligations 
like to make. The people have not only 
accepted the control of the conventions over 
the electors, but they have lost all proper 
freedom of choice in casting their own votes. 
The election is supposed to be popular. It is 
not a popular election, if by that is meant that 
the people, or a majority of them, express 
their preferences by their votes. They have 
no opportunity for such an expression. They 
are just as much debarred from all proper 
freedom of choice as if a foreign army, able 
to overrun and overawe the country, were to 
land on our coast and say: “ Choose for your 
executive one of two men whom we present 
to you.” The people do not choose the Presi- 
dent; they determine which of two “ candi- 
dates” shall be President, and this is all. 

Can anything be done to put an end to this 
state of things? That something ought to 
be done, if it be possible, few reflecting men 
will deny. If we can get rid of the pernicious 
operation of the political maxim that “to the 
victors belong the spoils,” and can confine 
the function of parties to the promotion of 
differing views of public policy, we shall have 
begun a work that may take away one of the 
principal motives that actuate a large class 
of our politicians who busy themselves in 
organizing and conducting the nominating 
conventions. How potent this motive is, no 
one need be told. So long as it is left in op- 
eration, so long the successful candidate for 
the Presidency will be obliged to yield to the 
demands that are made upon him, whether 
he has or has not entered into previous 
stipulations to reward his supporters. It re- 
quires great firmness of character in any 
newly elected President to resist the demands 
of an active and influential politician who 
can come to him and say: “Sir, I secured 
your nomination to this great office; more 
than that, I carried my State for you; the 
usages of the party, its effective force for the 
present and the future, its common law of 
political action, give me a claim to a certain 
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amount of the public patronage for myself 
and my friends.” Every one knows how these 
claims are always responded to; how often 
an administration, and even the usefulness 
of a successful party, have been wrecked in 
the effort to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the leading political managers of a nomi- 
nation and a campaign. If there ever was 
such a degree of political utility in the spoils 
system as to amount to a plausible necessity 
for making it a principle of party action, it 
has come to be such an abuse that the true 
function of parties is swamped beneath a 
deluge of corruption. In a government like 
ours, the only legitimate office of a party is 
to develop and carry out public policies ; and 
among all the nearly countless public positions 
which the vast patronage of the Federal 
Government embraces, there are but a very 
few which it is in any proper sense necessary 
to fill with adherents of the party which the 
President represents. If we ever reach the 
condition that is aimed at in what is called 
Civil Service Reform, an administration of 
any vigor can always find means to prevent 
inferior officers of the civil service from acting 
improperly against its public policy, unless the 
laws which regulate the term of such offices 
are very unwisely framed. The objection that 
any fixity of tenure, which will take away the 
President’s power of removal at his pleasure, 
will tend to the establishment of an oligar- 
chy of office-holders, or a permanent official 
class, or a bureaucracy, is much more spe- 
cious than real. Many governments have 
found by experience that the advantage of 
retaining civil officers in the public service so 
long as they well and faithfully perform the 
duties far outweighs any advantage that can 
be derived from a universal change at every 
change of the executive administration. Ro- 
tation in office, as such changes are euphe- 
mistically denominated, is a principle of 
republican government only in a sentimental 
sense. In a practical sense it is of no value 
excepting as a means of rewarding partisan 
service and continuing the domination of a 
party. Just as soon as a party ceases to com- 
mand the confidence of the people by its 
public policy, its hold upon the executive as 
well as the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment ought to cease at the first opportunity 
fora change; and it is simply absurd to leave 
in its hands the means of continuing its pos- 
session of power by the enormous patronage 
of a government that disburses more money 
and employs more public servants than the 
whole aggregate of the civil lists of all the 
States in the Union many times over. But be 
the disadvantages of a fixed tenure of office 
what they may, the people of the United 


States are now brought to the necessity of 
determining which is the greater evil, to have 
a class of official men not removable from 
their places excepting for some cause other 
than the political aims of the existing admin- 
istration, or to have the enormous patronage 
of the Federal Government used, as it has 
heretofore been, for the purpose of getting or 
keeping power. 

The tendency of the existing mode of nomi- 
nating and electing candidates for the Presi- 
dency is to divide American statesmanship 
into two classes of men of very unequal 
numbers. The high-toned men, who will not 
stoop to the acts and use the =ppliances 
necessary to procure a nominativa, are the 
exceptions. They may and generally do hold 
as strongly to the tenets of their party as the 
men who belong in the other category ; their 
political principles are deep convictions ; and 
ambition, the infirmity of noble minds, may 
not be, and need not be, wanting to them. 
But with this class of men ambition is re- 
strained by a self-respect which forbids solic- 
itation or management in their own interest. 
They may have friends and followers who 
will gladly do the political work required to 
effect for them a party nomination, and do it 
disinterestedly ; but they do not allow them- 
selves to be drawn into the schemes necessary 
to bring it about, nor are their followers likely 
to be persons willing to embark very far in 
such schemes. The consequence is that this 
class of our public men, who have achieved 
high reputation on the theater of national 
affairs, and who are the best representatives 
of the American character as well as of the 
parties with which they act, are the least 
possessed of that peculiar recommendation 
called political strength, and are therefore the 
least likely to find favor with the nominating 
conventions of their party. Nevertheless, 
these are the very men from among whom 
the Presidential electors ought to select a 
chief magistrate for the nation. 

The emancipation of the country from the 
evils of the spoils system may do something 
to break up the convention system of making 
nominations. But it needs to be supplemented 
by an emancipation of the people and the 
Presidential electors from the thralldom which 
confines the choice of a President to designated 
candidates. I conceive that the following 
plan, if it can receive the support of disinter- 
ested men of all parties, would go far to ac- 
complish the obje&. My suggestion involves 
an amendment of the Constitution; and I 
am well aware that no amendment can be 
adopted without the support of the principal 
statesmen of the country, regardless of party. 
But if the amendment which I suggest can 
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receive that support, it can be adopted. It 
is somewhat invidious to speak of classes in 
this country, but it is sometimes necessary. 
There is a very large proportion of the people 
of the United States who for convenience may 
be called the middle class: that great body 
of men who are neither rich nor poor; who 
vote sometimes with one party, sometimes 
with another, but who have no selfish ob- 
jects in their political action. It is quite plain 
that this system of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency, and confining the choice 
by the operation of the binding force of the 
party nominations upon the consciences of 
the electors to the designated candidate of 
the party, in sheer violation of the intent of 
the electoral system, cannot go on much 
longer without bringing that system into 
utter contempt. The middle class of people 
will see before long that the mode in which 
these nominations are brought about, and the 
restriction of choice which the practice entails, 
deprives the country of the services of its fit- 
test men in the office of President of the United 
States. Thousands of honest citizens who 
now deposit their votes in the ballot-boxes 
with serious misgivings about the candidate 
for whom their vote will be counted, will not 
much longer endure the strain upon their 
consciences and their judgments. They will 
demand such a modification of the electoral 


system as will restore its main original design, 
by freeing the electors from the absolute dic- 


tation of a party nomination. This may be 
done by a single change. 

The Constitution, as it stood until the year 
1804, after providing for the appointment of 
electors by each State in such manner as its 
legislature might direct, required them to 
meet and ballot in their’respective States, but 
authorized the Congress to determine the time 
of choosing them and the day on which their 
votes were to be given, requiring the day to 
be the same throughout the United States. 
They were to vote by ballot for two persons, 
of whom one at least must not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves. A 
mode was provided for determining which of 
the two persons voted for was to be the 
President and which the Vice-President. The 
electors were to make a list of all the persons 
voted for and of the number of votes for each, 
and they were to transmit it, sealed, to the seat 
of government, directed to the President of 
the Senate, who, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, was to open all 
the certificates, and the votes were then to be 
counted. The twelfth amendment, adopted 
in 1804, continued the original provision 
which required the electors to meet and vote 
in their respective States, but changed the 
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method of balloting so as to designate what 
person they voted for as President, and what 
person they voted for as Vice-President, re- 
quiring distinct lists of the votes for each of 
them. The amendment also continued the 
original method of transmitting the sealed 
certificates, the opening of the certificates, 
and the counting of the votes. 

It is a well-known historical fact that the 
framers of the Constitution required the 
electors to meet and vote in their respective 
States, and on the same day throughout 
the United States, in order to prevent 
intrigue and corruption. Contemplating for 
each State a body of untrammeled electors 
who were to make a real choice of two 
persons, one of whom, having the highest 
number of all the electoral votes in the Union, 
was by operation of law to be the Presi- 
dent, and the other, having the next high- 
est number of votes, was to be the Vice- 
President, the framers of the Constitution 
assumed that the danger of improper influ- 
ences and corrupt or factious combinations 
would lie, if anywhere, in the electoral bodies 
themselves. It could be obviated, as they 
supposed, by requiring the electors to meet 
and vote in their respective States, and on the 
same day. But it was not foreseen that the 
danger of intrigue and corruption was to arise 
in another quarter; that this danger would 
precede the appointment and assembling of 
the electors ; and that the whole system would 
be deflected from its original purpose, not by 
any legitimate constitutional change in the 
function of the electors, but by a practice of 
party nominations imposing upon the electors 
of every State an irresistible customary law, of 
honorary obligation, requiring them to vote 
and to vote only for a person designated by a 
party convention. This reduction of the elect- 
ors to the position of mere automata, restrict- 
ing their votes to a candidate previously desig- 
nated by a body in which every art of intrigue 
and corruption can be successfully applied, 
and designated often ‘by a hap-hazard proc- 
ess, has rendered the assembling and voting 
by the electors in their respective States of 
no value at all. Of what consequence is it 
where the electors of a State meet and vote, 
if they have no function but to register the 
previous decrees of a party convention? 
Wherever they may meet and vote, they are 
not often intrigued with or corrupted after 
they have assembled, or after they have been 
appointed. They are usually honest and up- 
right persons, of no great consequence as 
individuals, acting, according to the prevalent 
customary obligation, as mere instruments to 
give a formal constitutional shape to the 
popular vote of their party for some nomi- 
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nated candidate. They could do this if they 
were all assembled in one body, just as well 
as to do it in separate colleges. Wherever 
they do it, it is certain that the Constitution 
did not intend that the popular vote should 
absolutely designate the President by any 
process whatever. 

There is another and a long train of unfor- 
tunate consequences that have flowed from 
the electoral voting in the separate States, 
accompanied by the requirement of certifi- 
cates to be transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, to be opened by him, and then to be 
acted on by the two Houses of Congress in 
counting the votes. It is almost unnecessary 
to advert to the dangerous questions that have 
arisen out of this process of returning and 
counting the electoral votes, or to the manner 
in which these difficulties have been met. 
Recent occurrences of a very painful nature 
will be in the recollection of every reader. If 
any safe and prudent method can be devised, 
which, while accomplishing other benefits, 
will take the whole process of counting the 
electoral votes out of the hands of the two 
Houses of Congress, it will be a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished. 

Both theoretically and practically, the elect- 
ors appointed by the respective States to 
ballot for a President ought to be, and the 
Constitution contemplates that they shall be, 


persons fit to exercise a peculiar function ; 
and over this function experience has shown 
that the legislative bodies should have no 


control. As the Constitution was planned, 
requiring the electors to meet and vote in 
their respective States, it became necessary to 
provide for some central authority to open 
their certificates, count their votes, and make 
a public record of the results. It was expe- 
dient that this should be a public solemnity ; 
and as some one public officer must receive 
and open the certificates, and as the votes 
must be publicly counted, the President of the 
Senate was designated for one of these pur- 
poses and the two Houses for the other. But 
it is quite obvious that there is an alternative 
method, which may dispense with a return of 
certificates to any officer of the government, 
and with the counting of the votes by the 
two Houses. We are entirely familiar with the 
operation of the principle which makes a 
public body the judge of the elections, quali- 
fications, and returns of its own members; and 
where the body is a large one, performing a 
dignified and important function in the gov- 
ernment, this principle works in general with 
as much purity and honesty as any institution 
can in a government conducted by political 
parties. It is, at all events, the best principle 
that can be applied to the determination of a 
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right to sit and act in a public body; and 
although it may sometimes be found expe- 
dient, as of late in the British House of Com- 
mons, to delegate the exercise of this power 
of determination to a judicial or quasi-judi- 
cial tribunal, its exercise is always under the 
control of the body itself. With us this power 
has never been delegated by our legislative 
bodies, but is always held and exercised by 
the public body in which it is vested, without 
inquiry, appeal, or revision elsewhere. The 
instance in which this power was in some 
manner delegated to a commission to deter- 
mine between conflicting electoral certificates, 
is not one that stands in history as a fortu- 
nate precedent in the working of the system 
for counting the votes of the Presidential 
electors. 

No more important or dignified function 
exists in this government of ours than that 
which is assigned by the Constitution to the 
Presidential electors. In the aggregate they 
constitute a very numerous body; as numerous 
as the whole number of the two Houses of 
Congress. Chosen for a temporary but most 
sacred function, and dissolved as soon as they 
have performed it, they would be, if assem- 
bled in one body, less likely to be swayed by 
improper or factious motives than bodies 
which are to continue in existence, and are 
closely connected with the parties and fac- 
tions of the time. If they can be emancipated 
from the thralldom which now binds them, we 
might expect to see men of the highest order 
of character willing to assume and exercise 
a function of such transcendent importance, 
instead of seeing, as we now see, these appoint- 
ments distributed as empty honors among the 
politicians, or as party compliments to men 
to whom there is at present nothing else to 
give, and who will make as good machines as 
anybody. 

Why not, then, assemble the whole body 
of the electors at the seat of government, 
making them an electoral chamber, and con- 
stituting the body itself the judge of the elec- 
tions, qualifications, and returns of its own 
members? We should thus obviate the ne- 
cessity for returning the certificates of their 
appointment to any public officer who was 
not an officer of the electoral chamber itself, 
and should vest in the body itself every ques- 
tion that could arise on any of the certificates. 
Every certificate would be filed with some 
designated officer of the chamber, and the 
chamber would proceed to organize itself as 
other public bodies do in whom the same 
power is lodged. Of course the different 
members of the chamber would come with 
their party affinities and predilections; but, 
acting in public, and with a sense of their 
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responsibility to the nation as well as to their 
constituents, they would be compelled to 
decide with decency every preliminary ques- 
tion that could arise. If we are willing to 
trust this power to every legislative body in 
the land, why not trust it to the Presidential 
electors ? They will be or might be removed 
from many of the improper and unfair motives 
that sometimes sway the action of legislative 
bodies on questions of contested seats. 

Still it may be frankly admitted that this 
plan could not work well, unless the force 
of the obligation which now compels every 
elector to vote for a designated candidate, 
and not to vote for any other, can be broken. 
Where, by the law of the State, its electors are 
chosen on one ticket by a plurality vote of 
the people, the entire electoral vote of that 
State is now cast for a candidate who may 
not be the choice of a majority of all the 
voters. It is true that where the law of a State 
admits of the appointment of electors by dis- 
tricts, the elector of any district can make his 
vote and the wishes of his constituents felt in 
the final count. But assemble the whole body 
of the electors in one chamber, and let them 
vote for a President fer capita, without regard 
to the fact whether they were elected on gen- 
eral State tickets or elected in districts, and 
minorities and sometimes even majorities 
would be better represented in the final result 
than they are now. It seems to be a reason- 
able calculation that this method of voting 
in the electoral chamber, after it had become 
appreciated by the people of all the States, 
would strongly stimulate them to select men 
worthy of the electoral trust, who would not, 
under all imaginable circumstances, surrender 
their judgments to the dictate of a nominating 
convention, which has ‘perhaps been packed 
in the interest of some one man. 

I am by no means disposed to forget the 
potency of political parties, nor the force of 
their machinery. But I am not arguing with 
the common run of politicians. I put it to 
the sober sense of the people —if anything 
that I can think or say can reach them — 
whether parties are of any value to /Aem ex- 
cepting as a means of carrying out some public 
policy; and whether our present mode of 
nominating and electing our Presidents is either 
necessary or useful to the legitimate objects 
of a party. I grant that so long as the spoils 
remain the grand objective point of party 
exertion and activity, or so long as the con- 
trol of the public patronage is coupled as a 
means to the accomplishment of a public 
policy as an end, so long we must have nom- 
inating conventions, and the consequent deg- 
radation of the electoral system. But destroy 
the spoils system, eliminate entirely the cohe- 


sive power of the public plunder from the 
means which hold parties together, and we 
shall break up this mode of choosing Pres- 
idents, and still leave to political parties all 
their legitimate functions. If we can choose a 
President in the mode which I have ventured 
to sketch, he will still be the representative 
of a party in every sense in which he ought 
to be; for the electors who appointed him 
would represent the public policy of a party ; 
but he would not be a President bound to 
reward with office the partisans who had pro- 
cured his nomination by a national party con- 
vention. We should thus destroy the vice of 
these conventions, and should still leave to 
them all the virtue that they can have, for 
they could still meet and resolve and announce 
their policies by platforms or otherwise. The 
vice of the system is the absolute dictation to 
the electors, which makes it impossible for 
them to think of but one candidate for the 
office which ¢Aey are supposed to fill. 

But I have been told in answer to this plan 
that the parties will still make their nomina- 
tions, and that the force of these nominations 
will not be lessened by having the electors 
assemble and act as one chamber. There will 
be, it is said, just the same dictation, just the 
same honorary and imperative obligation to 
vote for the one man only. This may fairly 
be doubted, if we can once have what Civil 
Service Reform aims to accomplish. When 
that is effected, the national party conven- 
tions, if they continue to be held, will be 
attended chiefly by men who will seek to 
make them exclusively organs for declaring 
some public policy. It is not at all necessary 
that some one Presidential candidate should 
be presented to the people is the sole repre- 
sentative of a party policy. The electors of 
each State will come to the proposed cham- 
ber as representatives of the policy preferred 
by the voters who have appointed them to 
exercise the electoral trust. Unrestricted in 
their choice in all but one respect, they will 
be at liberty to select from among the public 
men of the same party the man whom they 
deem the most eligible for the office. They 
can therefore give, as they do not now give, 
due weight to all those considerations of 
character and capacity which ought to govern 
their votes. As no bargains have been made 
by them or for them, or by or for any one 
else, they will have no stipulations to fulfill by 
their votes; and the sole restriction that they 
will be under will be the public expediency 
of choosing some qualified statesman who 
concurs in the public policy of the party which 
made them electors. The President, when 
thus chosen, will be free to give his attention 
to the legitimate objects of the party associa- 
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tion, and will not be obliged to consider how 
he is to pay his political debts, for he will 
have none to discharge. 

Shall I be told that this scheme is utopian ? 
In a free and popular government, thé value 
of any scheme that is pure and sound in its 
theory depends upon the practicability of once 
getting it into operation. No change should 
be regarded as utopian or visionary, unless 
there are practical obstacles to its inauguration 
and trial. I know of but one practical obstacle 
to the proposed plan, and as this is one that 
will come chiefly from the interested ass of 
politicians, it is worthy only of a passing 
notice. The people, says the astute politician, 
have been so long accustomed to the exercise 
of a power of designating the man who is to 
be President as absolutely as if they chose 
him by a direct vote, that they will never sur- 
render the existing practice. The people never 
surrender any power which they have once 
gained, least of all a power to make their 
will felt directly in their government. This 
suggestion of what the people will not do, in 
reference to the present subject, is derived 
from two sources. One of its sources is the 
assumption that the people are not intelligent 
enough to understand, and virtuous enough 
to secure, their own interest. The other is the 
fact that the spoils system, in the long history 
of. party conventions, has been the main- 
spring of party activity and the cement of 
party consolidation. If, therefore, it is true 
that we cannot have the benefit of parties 
without the cohesive and stimulating power 
of the spoils,— cannot conduct our govern- 
ment without a vicious principle of action that 
really deprives us of half the legitimate benefits 
of party association,—our national institutions 
are on the road to ruin, whatever may be our 
material prosperity. Recent symptoms would 
seem to indicate that the people are intelli- 
gent enough to see this, and that the poli- 
tician who shrewdly calculates that they are 
not is this time at fault. 

One of the most palpable and mischievous 
consequences of the present method of mak- 
ing candidates for the Presidency remains to 
be noticed. For a long period of time the 
people of the United States have been, and 
they will probably continue to be, divided 
into two great parties. But there are always 
bodies of men who are associated politically 
upon some other principle,—some crotchet or 
other which they deem of supreme importance, 
but of which the two principal parties make 
little account, or with which they dabble 
more or less in certain localities. The forma- 
tion of these “ third parties ”— political mush- 
rooms springing up suddenly and suddenly 
disappearing —is on the whole a public mis- 


fortune. They owe their existence, nine times 
out of ten, to the inability of the two prin- 
cipal parties to satisfy everybody with a “plat- 
form” or a candidate. But the advent of a 
third party into the field, not numerous or 
powerful enough to elect its own candidate, 
but able to draw voters away from both the 
principal parties, has a strong tendency to 
throw the election of a President into the 
House of Representatives, or else to bring 
about the election of 4 President who will not 
be the choice of a majority of the whole 
people of the United States. The secondary 
election by the House of Representatives, in 
case no choice is effected by the electors, was 
a necessary provision, but it is always a great 
misfortune when it has to be resorted to. It is 
no less a misfortune when a President is chosen 
by the votes of a sufficient number of the elec- 
tors, some of whom may in their respective 
States owe their places to a mere plurality vote 
of the people. Would the assembling of the 
electors in one chamber, and their voting fer 
capita, have any tendency to prevent or dis- 
courage the formation of third parties? There 
is good hope that it might, when we consider 
that these third parties are frequently organ- 
ized in reference to some question or class 
of questions that are not matters of national 
concern, or subjects over which the Federal 
Government has any jurisdiction. If the true 
function of the electors can be practically re- 
stored, the people of all the States will recog- 
nize the importance of clothing the most 
eminent and independent citizens with this 
trust, who will act upon truly national con- 
siderations, and the chances of the presence 
in the electoral chamber of men representing 
some third and, nationally speaking, unim- 
portant party will be thus diminished. 

It would seem, then, that the Constitution 
needs but one change, and that this one 
would be followed by the elimination of 
many present evils and by the accomplishment 
of some important benefits. The appoint: 
ment of the electors by their respective States 
in such manner as their legislature shall de- 
termine, and the negative qualification which 
forbids the appointment as an elector of any 
senator or representative, or any person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, should both by all means be 
retained. Nor does there seem to be any 
good reason for changing the provision which 
empowers Congress to determine the time of 
choosing the electors. But the reason for their 
voting in their respective States has passed 
away. Experience has. shown that this 
practice is utterly powerless to prevent the 
corruption which lies back of their appoint- 
ment, in the nominating conventions which 
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are able to convert them into mere mechani- 
cal instruments. As things are now managed, 
there is nothing to prevent a President from 
rewarding with an office a politician who has 
actively aided in bringing about his nomina- 
tion by a party convention, and has then be- 
come an elector to carry out the party decree. 
But let the electors be assembled and obliged 
to vote in one chamber, require every mem- 
ber of that chamber to write his name upon 
the ballot that he gives, make a public record 
of the votes and of the electors who give 
them, and we shall do something to forestall 
the operation of the system which now im- 
poses upon the electors the sole duty of reg- 
istering a party decree in favor of some one 
candidate for the Presidency and of him alone. 
An elector under the present practice is utterl 
irresponsible for his vote, morally or politi- 
cally ; but an elector who is obliged to dis- 
charge his trust in the face of the nation, and 
to leave on the public records the mode in 
which he has discharged it, may be made re- 
sponsible for his vote. He will hardly dare 
to accept an appointment of any kind from a 
President whom he has helped to elect; nor 
would a President have any motive for reward- 
ing an elector in any way, if the people who 
appointed that elector would take care not to 
appoint any man who had been a member of a 
nominating party convention. Doubtless, in 
order to effectuate the thorough reform that 
it is desirable to bring about, there are changes 
in the sphere of political morals that need to 
be accomplished, and that are out of the do- 
main of positive institution or constitutional 
provision. But positive institution, if rightly 
framed, can do much to reform the unwritten 
code of political morality. If the positive in- 
stitution and the unwritten law of political 
morality can be made to help each other, 
the electoral chamber, assembled and acting 
in one body, would be a very august assembly, 
composed of the most eminent citizens, who 
would be under no party restriction in casting 
their votes for a President, excepting the obli- 
gation to carry out in the best manner the 
public policy of the party to which they might 
respectively belong. 

As the time for appointing the electors drew 
near, the public attention would be occupied 
by the discussion of the policies and aims of 
the two great parties. All that farrago of 
whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. could “ carry” 
New York or Pennsylvania or Ohio would 
be thrust out of existence. There would 
be no battle-ground to be disputed between 
two candidates, for there would be no fixed 
candidates. The electoral chamber would 
both nominate and elect. The electors would 
weigh the public characters of the prominent 


statesmen of their respective parties; and 
they would vote with a real responsibility to 
the nation, because they would exercise a real 
volition. A public functionary who acts with- 
out any volition of his own, who obeys an order 
imposed on him by another will, when he ought 
to exercise his own judgment and obey the 
dictates of his own conscience, is completely 
irresponsible for his conduct. The nominat- 
ing convention, which now performs the 
function of naming the sole candidate for the 
suffrages of a great party, and the unwritten 
law of party obligation which confines the 
votes of the electors to that candidate, render 
the party leaders who have accomplished his 
nomination irresponsible for anything that 
they have done. They are actuated by an 
object which is expressed in the avowal that 
what they have to do is to win in the 
popular election. If they can do that, the 
electors are tied hand and foot to the trium- 
phal car of the successful candidate, who has 
carried the popular election against another 
candidate nominated in the same manner, 
with the same object. 

The public, and sometimes the private, 
character of a man who is to be elevated to 
the great dignity of President of the United 
States are matters of public concern. But 
what is it that gives to discussions of the pub- 
lic and private characters of the candidates 
nominated by the political parties the ferocity 
that we are often obliged to endure? It is 
the fact that the popular election, which in 
law is nothing but an appointment of a body 
of electors, is made to designate the inevitable 
choice that the electors are to make, joined 
with the other fact that the choice of the peo- 
ple is practically confined to two designated 
men. When the citizen comes to the polls 
his vote contributes to the success of one or 
the other of these two men. Whatever can 
influence his judgment is intensified by the 
power which he practically wields; and his 
judgment is often assailed by the most un- 
scrupulous means, or*by means that are irrel- 
evant to the question on which he ought to 
act. Confine that question to the public pol- 
icies of the political parties without reference 
to the individual character of a designated 
candidate for the Presidency, restore to the 
electors the function of both nominating and 
electing a President, and let the citizen feel, 
when he comes to the polls, that he does 
nothing but help to constitute a body of pub- 
lic functionaries who are to discharge the elec- 
toral trust upon their consciences and their 
honor, and this savage canvassing of the char- 
acters of two candidates will cease. To such 
a body of men we may safely intrust all the 
scrutiny into the past lives of our public men 
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that the public welfare demands. Beyond a 
doubt this was the purpose of the electoral 
system. If that purpose cannot be restored 
to its normal operation, it would be better to 
do away with the electors entirely, and let the 
people in contemplation of law vote for a 
President directly, as they do now in point 
of actual practice. A great institution, orig- 
inally designed for a most important purpose, 
but which has come to be a sham, should 
not be suffered to remain so. Re-invigorate 
and renovate it, or put it to a civil death. ° 

In order to give a full and clear idea of 
the change suggested in this paper, I have 
cast it into the subjoined form of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution: It may be that the 
order and details of the organization of the 
electors into an electoral chamber, sketched 
in this amendment, can be much improved. 
The great object to be accomplished would 
of course be a safe mode of organizing such 
an important assembly. In regard to the time 
to be allowed to the chamber for effecting an 
election of a President and a Vice-President, 
it is obvious that there must be some limita- 
tion. I have not specified the number of 
days, but have left it in blank in each case. 
It seems to me that they should be kept sep- 
arate, as in one case the election would go to 
the House of Representatives and in the 
other to the Senate, if the electoral chamber 
did not make a choice. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


THE electors appointed under Article IT. of this Con- 
stitution shall assemble in the hall of the House of 
Representatives in the city of Washington on the first 
Monday in February next after their appointment by 
their respective States, and shall, when so assembled 
and organized, constitute the electoral chamber, They 
shall have previously met in their respective States, 
and shall have constituted a chairman of the delegation, 
who shall bring with him to the seat of government 
the credentials of the appointment of himself and his 
colleagues, certified in such manner as the legislature 
of the State may direct, and shall file the same with 
the secretary of the chamber, as soon as that officer is 
Fs pam The chamber shall be called to order by 
the president of the Senate, who shall act as its pre- 
siding officer until it is fully organized. For the pur- 
poses of the organization, the presiding officer shall 
cause a roll of the electors to be made from the cre- 
dentials in the hands of the chairman of each delega- 
tion, and the right to sit and vote in the organization 
shall be determined by this roll. The electors so borne 
upon the preliminary roll shall then proceed to choose 
one of their own number as president of the chamber, 
and one of their own number as its secretary, who 
shall, before the temporary presiding officer, take and 
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subscribe an oath for the faithful performance of the 
duties of their respective offices. The temporary pre- 
siding officer shall then retire, and the secretary of the 
chamber shall receive and file the credentials of the 
electors, and they shall be referred to a committee of 
one elector from each State, to be appointed by the 
president of the chamber. The chamber shall be the 
judge of the elections, qualifications, and returns of its 
members. On the report of the committee, the secre- 
tary shall make a voting roll of all the electors found 
entitled to sit and vote in the election of President and 
Vice-President. The voting roll so made by the secre- 
tary shall be used in balloting for a President and 
Vice-President. Before such balloting, each elector 
shall take and subscribe an oath for the faithful per- 
formance of his electoral duties, and also an oath to 
— the Constitution of the United States. 

he electors, when so organized, shall vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom at 
least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the per- 
son voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President, and each elector 
shall indorse his name on every ballot by him given. 
The secretary shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as 
Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists he shall sign and certify, and shall deposit 
in the Department of State, directed to the Secretary of 
State, who shall make and keep a record thereof. The 
provisions of the twelfth amendment, of this Consti- 
tution which determine the choice by the electors of 
a President and a Vice-President respectively, and 
which regulate the election of the one by the House 
of Representatives and of the other by the Senate, in 
cases where a choice has not been effected by the elect- 
ors, are hereby continued in force. 

The time deed for an election of a President by 
the electors shall be limited to full days next 
after the organization of the chamber, and if within 
that time no person receive the majority of votes re- 
— by the said twelfth amendment, the élection 
shall devolve on the House of Representatives as pro- 
vided in that amendment: and in like manner the 
time allowed for an election of a Vice-President shall 
be limited to full days next after the expiration 
of the time allowed for an election of a President by 
the chamber; and if no person have the majority of 
votes for Vice-President required by the said twelfth 
amendment, the election shall devolve on the Senate, 
as is provided in that amendment. When an election 
of a President or a Vice-President has been effected 
by the electoral chamber and duly certified to the Sec- 
retary of State, he shall make publication thereof in two 
newspapers published in the city of Washington, and 
shall notify each of the persons so chosen by furnish- 
ing to him a certified copy of the record under the 
seal of the Department. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
designate persons to act as messengers, door-keepers, 
and peace officers of the electoral chamber, and the 
Congress shall provide by law for all expenses attend- 
ing the sitting of the chamber, including mileage and 
attendance of the electors and compensation of all 
officers of the chamber. 

The provisions of the twelfth amendment of this 
Constitution inconsistent with the provisions of the 
present article are hereby repealed. 


George Ticknor Curtis. 





A TALE OF NEGATIVE GRAVITY. 


My wife and I were staying at a small town 
in northern Italy; and on a certain pleasant 
afternoon in spring we had taken a walk of 
six or seyen miles to see the sun set behind 
some low mountains to the west of the town. 
Most of our walk had been along a hard, 
smooth highway, and then we turned into a 
series of narrower roads, sometimes bordered 
by walls, and sometimes by light fences of 
reed, or cane. Nearing the mountain, to a 
iow spur of which we intended to ascend, we 
easily scaled a wall about four feet high, and 
found ourselves upon pasture land, which led, 
sometimes by gradual ascents, and sometimes 
by bits of rough climbing, to the spot we 
wished to reach. We were afraid we were a 
little late, and therefore hurried on, running 
up the grassy hills, and bounding briskly over 
the rough and rocky places. I carried a knap- 
sack strapped firmly to my shoulders, and 
under my wife’s arm was a large, soft basket 
of a kind much used by tourists. Her arm 
was passed through the handles, and around 
the bottom of the basket, which she pressed 
closely to her side. This was the way she 
always carried it. The basket contained two 
bottles of wine, one sweet for my wife, and 
another a little acid for myself. Sweet wines 
give me a headache. 

When we reached the grassy bluff, well 
known thereabouts to lovers of sunset views, 
I stepped immediately to the edge to gaze 
upon the scene, but my wife sat down to take 
a sip of wine, for she was very thirsty; and 
then, leaving her basket, she came to my side. 
The scene was indeed one of great beauty. 
Beneath us stretched a wide valley of many 
shades of green, with a little river running 
through it, and red-tiled houses here and 
there. Beyond rose a range of mountains, 
pink, pale-green, and purple where their tips 
caught the reflection of the setting sun, and 
of a rich gray-green in shadows. Beyond all 
was the blue Italian sky, illumined by an 
especially fine sunset. 

My wife and I are Americans, and at the 
time of this story were middle-aged people 
and very fond of seeing in each other’s com- 
pany whatever there was of interest or beauty 
around us. We had a son about twenty-two 
years old, of whom we were also very fond, 
but he was not with us, being at that time a 
student in Germany. Although we had good 
health, we were not very robust people, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, not much given 


to long country tramps. I was of medium 
size, without much muscular development, 
while my wife was quite stout, and growing 
stouter. 

The reader may, perhaps, be somewhat sur- 
prised that a middle-aged couple, not very 
strong, or very good walkers, the lady loaded 
with a basket containing two bottles of wine 
and a metal drinking-cup, and the gentleman 
carrying a heavy knapsack, filled with all sorts 
of odds and ends, strapped to his shoulders, 
should set off on a seven-mile walk, jump over 
a wall, run up a hill-side, and yet feel in very 
good trim to enjoy a sunset view. This pecu- 
liar state of things I will proceed to explain. 

I had been a professional man, but some 
years before had retired upon a very comfort- 
able income. I had always been very fond of 
scientific pursuits, and now made these the 
occupation and pleasure of much of my leis- 
ure time. Our home was in a small town; 
and in a corner of my grounds I built a labor- 
atory, where I carried on my work and my 
experiments. I had long been anxious to dis- 
cover the means, not only of producing, but 
of retaining and controlling, a natural force, 
really the same as centrifugal force, but which 
I called negative gravity. ‘This name I adopt- 
ed because it indicated better than any other 
the action of the force in question, as I pro- 
duced it. Positive gravity attracts everything 
toward the center of the earth. Negative 
gravity, therefore, would be that power which 
repels everything from the center of the earth, 
just as the negative pole of a magnet repels the 
needle, while the positive pole attracts it. My 
object was, in fact, to store centrifugal force 
and to render it constant, controllable, and 
available for use. The advantages of such a 
discovery could scarcely be described. Ina 
word, it would lighten the burdens of the 
world. 

I will not touch upon the labors and disap- 
pointments of several years. It is enough to 
say that at last I discovered a method of pro- 
ducing, storing, and controlling negative 
gravity. 

The mechanism of my invention was rather 
complicated, but the method of operating it 
was very simple. A strong metallic case, about 
eight inches long, and half as wide, contained 
the machinery for producing the force ; and 
this was put into action by means of the press- 
ure of a screw worked from the outside. As 
soon as this pressure was produced, negative 
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gravity began to be evolved and stored, and 
the greater the pressure the greater the force. 
As the screw was moved outward, and the 
pressure diminished, the force decreased, and 
when the screw was withdrawn to its fullest 
extent, the action of negative gravity entirely 
ceased. Thus this force could be produced or 
dissipated at will to such degrees as might be 
desired, and its action, so long as the requisite 
pressure was maintained, was constant. 

When this little apparatus worked to my 
satisfaction I called my wife into my labora- 
tory and explained to her my invention and 
its value. She had known that I had been at 
work with animportant object, but I had never 
told her what it was. I had said that if I 
succeeded I would tell her all, but if I 
failed she need not be troubled with the mat- 
ter at all. Being a very sensible woman, this 
satisfied her perfectly. Now I explained 
everything to her, the construction of the 
machine, and the wonderful uses to which 
this invention could be applied. I told her 
that it could diminish, or entirely dissipate, the 
weight of objects of any kind. A heavily loaded 
wagon, with two of these instruments fastened 
to its sides, and each screwed to a proper 
force, would be so lifted and supported that 
it would press upon the ground as lightly as 
an empty cart, and a small horse could draw 
it with ease. A bale of cotton, with one of 
these machines attached, could be handled 
and carried by a boy. A car, with anumber of 
these machines, could be made to rise in the 
air like a balloon. Everything, in fact, that 
was heavy could be made light ; and asa great 
part of labor, all over the world, is caused by 
the attraction of gravitation, so this repellent 
force, wherever applied, would make weight 
less and work easier. I told her of many, 
many ways in which the invention might be 
used, and would have told her of many more 
if she had not suddenly burst into tears. 

“The world has gained something wonder- 
ful,” she exclaimed, between her sobs, “ but I 
have lost a husband!” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“T haven’t minded it so far,” she said, “ be- 
cause it gave you something to do, and it 
pleased you, and it never interfered with our 
home pleasures and our home life. But now 
that is all over. You will never be your own 
master again. It will succeed, I am sure, and 
you may make a great deal of money, but we 
don’t needmoney. Whatwe need is the happi- 
ness which we have always had until now. 
Now there will be companies, and patents, and 
lawsuits, and experiments, and people calling 
you a humbug, and other people saying they 
discovered it long ago, and all sorts of peo- 
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ple coming to see you, and you'll be obliged 
to go to all sorts of places, and you will be 
an altered man, and we shall never be happy 
again. Millions of money will not repay us 
for the happiness we have lost.” 

These words of my wife struck me with 
much force. Before I had called her my 
mind had begun to be filled and perplexed 
with ideas of what I ought to do now that 
the great invention was perfected. Until now 
the matter had not troubled me at all. Some- 
times I had gone backward and sometimes 
forward, but, on the whole, I had always felt 
encouraged. I had taken great pleasure in 
the work, but I had never allowed myself to 
be too much absorbed by it. But now every- 
thing was different. I began to feel that it 
was due to myself and to my fellow-beings, 
that I should properly put this invention be- 
fore the world. And how should I set about 
it? What steps should I take? I must make 
no mistakes. When the matter should be- 
come known hundreds of scientific people 
might set themselves to work; how could I 
tell but that they might discover other meth- 
ods of producing the same effect. I must 
guard myself against a great many things. | 
must get patents in all parts of the world. 
Already, as I have said, my mind began to 
be troubled and perplexed with these things. 
A turmoil of this sort did not suit my age or 
disposition. I could not but agree with my 
wife that the joys of a quiet and contented 
life were now about to be broken into. 

“ My dear,” said I, “I believe, with you, 
that the thing will do us more harm than 
good. If it were not for depriving the world 
of the invention I would throw the whole 
thing to the winds. And yet,” I added, re- 
gretfully, “I had expected a great deal of 
personal gratification from the use of this in- 
vention.” 

“ Now, listen,” said my wife, eagerly, “don’t 
you think it would be best to do this: use 
the thing as much as you please for your own 
amusement and satisfaction, but let the world 
wait. It has waited a long time, and let it 
wait a little longer. When we are dead let 
Herbert have the invention. He will then be 
old enough to judge for himself whether it 
will be better to take advantage of it for his 
own profit, or just to give it to the public for 
nothing. It would be cheating him if we were 
to do the latter, but it would also be doing 
him a great wrong if we were, at his age, to 
load him with such a heavy responsibility. 
Besides, if he took it up, you could not help 
going into it, too.” 

I took my wife’s advice. I wrote a careful 
and complete account of the invention, and, 
sealing it up, I gave it to my lawyers to be 
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handed to my son after my death. If he died 
first, 1 would make other arrangements. Then 
I determined to get all the good and fun out 
of the thing that was possible without telling 
any one anything about it. Even Herbert, 
who was away from home, was not to be told 
of the invention. 

The first thing I did was to buy a strong 
leathern knapsack, and inside of this I fast- 
ened my little machine, with a screw so ar- 
ranged that it could be worked from the out- 
side. Strapping this firmly to my shoulders, 
my wife gently turned the screw at the back 
until the upward tendency of the knapsack 
began to lift and sustain me. When I felt 
myself so gently supported and upheld that I 
seemed to weigh about thirty or forty pounds, 
I would set out for a walk. The knapsack 
did not raise me from the ground, but it gave 
me a very buoyant step. It was no labor at 
all to walk; it was a delight, an ecstasy. 
With the strength of a man and the weight 
of a child, I gayly strode along. The first day 
I walked half a dozen miles at a very brisk 
pace, and came back without feeling in the least 
degree tired. These walks now became one 
of the greatest joys of my life. When nobody 
was looking, | would bound over a fence, 
sometimes just touching it with one hand, and 
sometimes not touching it at all. I delighted 
in rough places. I sprang over streams. ! 
jumped and I ran. I felt like Mercury himself, 

I now set about making another machine, 
so that my wife could accompany me in my 
walks ; but when it was finished she positively 
refused to use it. “ I can’t wear a knapsack,” 
she said, “ and there is no other good way of 
fastening it to me. Besides, everybody about 
here knows I am no walker, and it would 
only set them talking.”. 

I occasionally made use of this second ma- 
chine, but I will only give one instance of its 
application. Some repairs were needed to the 
foundation-walls of my barn, and a two-horse 
wagon, loaded with building-stone, had been 
brought into my yard and left there. In the 
evening, when the men had gone away, I 
took my two machines and fastened them 
with strong chains, one on each side of the 
loaded wagon. Then, gradually turning the 
screws, the wagon was so lifted that its weight 
became very greatly diminished. We had an 
old donkey which used to belong to Herbert, 
and which was now occasionally used with a 
small cart to bring packages from the station. 
I went into the barn and put the harness on 
the little fellow, and, bringing him out to the 
wagon, I attached him to it. In this position 
he looked very funny, with a long pole stick- 
ing out in front of him and the great wagon 
behind him. When all was ready, I touched 
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him up; and, to my great delight, he moved 
off with the two-horse load of stone as easily 
as if he were drawing his own cart. I led 
him out into the public road, along which 
he proceeded without difficulty. He was an 
opinionated little beast, and sometimes 
stopped, not liking the peculiar manner in 
which he was harnessed; but a touch of the 
switch made him move on, and I soon turned 
him and brought the wagon back into the 
yard, This determined the success of my in- 
vention in one of its most important uses, 
and with a satisfied heart I put the donkey 
into the stable and went into the house. 

Our trip to Europe was made a few months 
after this, and was mainly on our son Her- 
bert’s account. He, poor fellow, was in great 
trouble, and so, therefore, were we. He had 
become engaged, with our full consent, to a 
young lady in our town, the daughter of a 
gentleman whom we esteemed very highly. 
Herbert was young to be engaged to be mar- 
ried, but as we felt that he would never find 
a girl to make him so good a wife, we were 
entirely satisfied, especially as it was agreed 
on all hands that the marriage was not to 
take place for some time. It seemed to us 
that in marrying Janet Gilbert Herbert would 
secure for himself, in the very beginning of 
his career, the most important element of a 
happy life. But suddenly, without any rea- 
son that seemed to us justifiable, Mr. Gilbert, 
the only surviving parent of Janet, broke off 
the match; and he and his daughter soon 
after left the town for a trip to the West. 

This blow nearly broke poor Herbert's 
heart. He gave up his professional studies 
and came home to us, and for a time we 
thought he would be seriously ill. Then we 
took him to Europe, and after a continental 
tour of a month or two we left him, at his 
own request, in Géttingen, where he thought 
it would do him good to go to work again. 
Then we went down to the little town in 
Italy where my story first finds us. My wife 
had suffered much in mind and body on her 
son’s account, and for this reason I was 
anxious that she should take outdoor exer- 
cise, and enjoy as much as possible the 
bracing air of the country. I had brought 
with me both my little machines. One was 
still in my knapsack, and the other I had 
fastened to the inside of an enormous family 
trunk. As one is obliged to pay for nearly 
every pound of his baggage on the Continent, 
this saved me a great deal of money. Every- 
thing heavy was packed into this great trunk, 
— books, papers, the bronze, iron, and marble 
relics we had picked up, and all the articles 
that usually weigh down a tourist’s baggage. 
I screwed up the negative gravity apparatus 
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until the trunk could be handled with great 
ease by an ordinary porter. I could have 
made it weigh nothing at all, but this, of 
course, I did not wish to do. The lightness 
of my baggage, however, had occasioned 
some comment, and I had overheard remarks 
which were not altogether complimentary 
about people traveling around with empty 
trunks ; but this only amused me. 

Desirous that my wife should have the ad- 
vantage of negative gravity while taking our 
walks, I had removed the machine from the 
trunk and fastened it inside of the basket, 
which she could carry under her arm. This 
assisted her wonderfully. When one arm was 
tired she put the basket under the other, 
and thus, with one hand on my arm, she 
could easily keep up with the free and buoy- 
ant steps my knapsack enabled me to take. 
She did not object to long tramps here, 
because nobody knew that she was not a 
walker, and she always carried some wine or 
other refreshment in the basket, not only be- 
cause it was pleasant to have it with us, but 
because it seemed ridiculous to go about carry- 
ing an empty basket. 

There were English-speaking people stop- 
ping at the hotel where we were, but they 
seemed more fond of driving than walking, 
and none of them offered to accompany us 
on our rambles, for which we were very glad. 
There was one man there, however, who was 
a great walker. He was an Englishman, a 
member of an Alpine Club, and generally 
went about dressed in a knickerbocker suit, 
with gray woolen stockings covering an enor- 
mous pair of calves. One evening this gentle- 
man was talking to me and some others about 
the ascent of the Matterhorn, and I took oc- 
casion to deliver in pretty strong language 
my opinion upon such ascents. I declared 
them to be useless, foolhardy, and, if the 
climber had any one who loved him, wicked. 

** Evenif the weather should permit a view,” 
I said, “ what is that compared to the terrible 
risk to life? Under certain circumstances,” I 
added (thinking of a kind of waistcoat I had 
some idea of making, which, set about with 
little negative gravity machines, all connected 
with a conveniently handled screw, would en- 
able the wearer at times to dispense with his 
weight altogether), “such ascents might be di- 
vested of danger, and be quite admissible ; but 
ordinarily they should be frowned upon by 
the intelligent public.” 

The Alpine Club man looked at me, espe- 
cially regarding my somewhat slight figure 
and thinnish legs. 

“ Tt’s all very well for you to talk that way,” 
he said, “ because it is easy to see that you 
are not up to that sort of thing.” 
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“In conversations of this kind,” I replied, 
“T never make personal allusions; but since 
you have chosen to do so, I feel inclined to 
invite you to walk with me to-morrow to the 
top of the mountain to the north of town.” 

“T'll do it,” he said, “at any time you 
choose to name.” And as I left the room soon 
afterward I heard him laugh. 

The next afternoon, about two o’clock, the 
Alpine Club man and myself set out for the 
mountain. 

“ What have you got in your knapsack ? ” 
he said. 

“ A hammer to use if I come across geo- 
logical specimens, a field-glass, a flask of wine, 
and some other things.” 

“TI wouldn’t carry any weight, if I were 
you,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t mind it,” I answered, and 
off we started. 

The mountain to which we were bound 
was about two miles from the town. Its 
nearest side was steep, and in places almost 
precipitous, but it sloped away more gradu- 
ally toward the north, and up that side a road 
led by devious windings to a village near the 
summit. It was not a very high mountain, 
but it would do for an afternoon’s climb. 

“JT suppose you want to go up by the 
road,” said my companion. 

“ Oh, no,” I answered, “ we wont go so 
far around as that. There is a path up this 
side, along which I have seen men driving 
their goats. I prefer to take that.” 

“ All right, if you say so,” he answered, 
with a smile ; “ but you'll find it pretty tough.” 

After a time he remarked : 

“T wouldn't walk so fast, if I were you.” 

“ Oh, I like to step along briskly,” I said. 
And briskly on we went. 

My wife had screwed up the machine in 
the knapsack more than usual, and walking 
seemed scarcely any effort at all. I carried a 
long alpenstock, and when we reached the 
mountain and began the ascent, I found that 
with the help of this and my knapsack I could 
go uphill at a wonderful rate. My companion 
had taken the Jead, so as to show me how to 
climb. Making a détour over some rocks, | 
quickly passed him and went ahead. After 
that it was impossible for him to keep up 
with me. I ran up steep places, I cut off the 
windings of the path by lightly clambering 
over rocks, and even when I followed the 
beaten track my step was as rapid as if I had 
been walking on level ground. 

“Look here!” shouted the Alpine Club 
man from below, “ you'll kill yourself if you 
go at that rate! That’s no way to climb 
mountains.” 

“ It’s my way!” I cried. And on I skipped. 
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Twenty minutes after I arrived at the sum- 
mit, my companion joined me, puffing, and 
wiping his red face with his handkerchief. 

“ Confound it!” he cried, “I never came 
up a mountain so fast in my life.” 

“You need not have hurried,” I said, coolly. 

“T was afraid something would happen to 
you,” he growled, “and I wanted to stop you. 
I never saw a person climb in such an utterly 
absurd way.” 

“TI don’t see why you should call it ab- 
surd,” I said, smiling with an air of superior- 
ity. “ I arrived here in a perfectly comfortable 
condition, neither heated nor wearied.” 

He made no answer, but walked off to a 
little distance, fanning himself with his hat 
and growling words which I did not catch, 
After a time I proposed to descend. 

“You must be careful as you go down,” he 
said. “It is much more dangerous to go 
down steep places than to climb up.” 

“T am always prudent,” I answered, and 
started in advance. I found the descent of the 
mountain much more pleasant than the ascent. 
It was positively exhilarating. I jumped from 
rocks and bluffs eight and ten feet in height, 
and touched the ground as gently as if I had 
stepped down but two feet. I ran down steep 
paths, and, with the aid of my alpenstock, 
stopped myself in an instant. I was careful 
to avoid dangerous places, but the runs and 


jumps I made were such as no man had ever 
made before upon that mountain-side. Once 
only I heard my companion’s voice. 


“You'll break your neck!” he yelled. 

“ Never fear!” I called back, and soon left 
him far above. 

When I reached the bottom I would have 
waited for him, but my activity had warmed 
me up, and as a cool evening breeze was be- 
ginning to blow I thought it better not to 
stop and take cold. Half an hour after my 
arrival at the hotel I came down to the court, 
cool, fresh, and dressed for dinner, and just 
in time to meet the Alpine man as he entered, 
hot, dusty, and growling. 

“Excuse me for not waiting for you,” I 
said; but without stopping to hear my reason, 
he muttered something about waiting in a 
place where no one would care to stay and 
passed into the house. 

There was no doubt that what I had done 
gratified my pique and tickled my vanity. 

“T think now,” I said, when I related the 
matter to my wife, “that he will scarcely say 
that I am not up to that sort of thing.” 

“T am not sure,” she answered, “that it 
was exactly fair. He did not know how you 
were assisted.” 

“It was fair enough,” I said. “ He is en- 
abled to climb well by the inherited vigor of 
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his constitution and by his training. He did 
not tell me what methods of exercise he used 
to get those great muscles upon his legs. I am 
enabled to climb by the exercise of my in- 
tellect. My method is my business and his 
method is his business. It is all perfectly fair.’ 

Still she persisted : 

“He thought that you climbed with your 
legs, and not with your head.” 

And now, after this long digression, neces- 
sary to explain how a middle-aged couple of 
slight pedestrian ability, and loaded with a 
heavy knapsack and basket, should have 
started out on a rough walk and climb, four- 
teen miles in all, we will return to ourselves, 
standing on the little bluff and gazing out 
upon the sunset view. When the sky began 
to fade a little we turned from it and prepared 
to go back to the town. 

“ Where is the basket? I said. 

“T left it right here,” answered my wife. 
“ T unscrewed the machine and it lay perfectly 
flat.” 

“ Did you afterward take out the bottles?” 
I asked, seeing them lying on the grass. 

“ Yes, I believe I did. I had to take out 
yours in order to get at mine.” 

“ Then,” said I, after looking all about the 
grassy patch on which we stood, “ I am afraid 
you did not entirely unscrew the instrument, 
and that when the weight of the bottles was 
removed the basket gently rose into the air.” 

“Tt may be so,” she said, lugubriously. 
“The basket was behind me as I drank my 
wine.” 

“T believe that is just what has happened,” 
I said. “ Look up there! I vow that is our 
basket!” 

I pulled out my field-glass and directed 
it at a little speck high above our heads. 
It was the basket floating high in the air. I 
gave the glass to my wife to look, but she did 
not want to use it. 

“What shall I do?” she cried. “I can’t 
walk home without that basket. It’s perfectly 
dreadful!” And she looked as if she was 
going to cry. 

“ Do not distress yourself,” I said, although 
I was a good deal disturbed myself. “ We 
shall get home very well. You shall put your 
hand on my shoulder, and I will put my arm 
around you. Then you can screw up my ma- 
chine a good deal higher, and it will support 
us both. In this way I am sure that we shall 
get on very well.” 

We carried out this plan, and managed to 
walk on with moderate comfort. To be sure, 
with the knapsack pulling me upward, and 
the weight of my wife pulling me down, the 
straps hurt me somewhat, which they had not 
done before. We did not spring lightly over 
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the wall into the road, but, still clinging to 
each other, we clambered awkwardly over it. 
The road for the most part declined gently 
toward the town, and with moderate ease we 
made our way along it. But we walked much 
more slowly than we had done before, and it 
was quite dark when we reached our hotel. 
If it had not been for the light inside the court 
it would have been difficult for us to find it. 
A traveling-carriage was standiag before the 
entrance, and against the light. It was neces- 
sary to pass around it, and my wife went first. 
I attempted to follow her, but, strange to say, 
there was nothing under my feet. I stepped 
vigorously, but only wagged my legs in the 
air. To my horror I found that I was rising 
in the air! I soon saw, by the light below me, 
that I was some fifteen feet from the ground. 
The carriage drove away, and in the darkness 
I was not noticed. Of course I knew what 
had happened. The instrument in my knap- 
sack had been screwed up to such an intensity, 
in order to support both myself and my wife, 
that when her weight was removed the force 
of the negative gravity was sufficient to raise 
me from the ground. But I was glad to find 
that when I had risen to the height I have 
mentioned I did not go up any higher, but 
hung in the air, about on a level with the 
second tier of windows of the hotel. 


I now began to try to reach the screw in 
my knapsack in order to reduce the force of 
the negative gravity ; but, do what I would, I 


could not get my hand to it. The machine in 
the knapsack had been placed so as to sup- 
port me in a well-balanced and comfortable 
way ; and in doing this it had been impossi- 
ble to set the screw so that I could reach it. 
But in a temporary arrangement of the kind 
this had not been considered necessary, as 
my wife always turned the screw for me until 
sufficient lifting-power had been attained. I 
had intended, as I have said before, to con- 
struct a negative gravity waistcoat, in which 
the screw should be in front, and entirely 
under the wearer’s control; but this was a 
thing of the future. 

When I found that I could not turn the 
screw I began to be much alarmed. Here I 
was, dangling in the air, without any means 
of reaching the ground. I could not expect 
my wife to return to look for me, as she would 
naturally suppose I had stopped to speak to 
some one. I thought of loosening myself from 
the knapsack, but this would not do, for I 
should fall heavily, and either kill myself or 
break some of my bones. I did not dare to 
call for assistance, for if any of the simple- 
minded inhabitants of the town had discov- 
ered me floating in the air they would have 
taken me for a demon, and would probably 
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have shot at me. A moderate breeze was 
blowing, and it wafted me gently down the 
street. If it had wafted me against a tree | 
would have seized it, and have endeavored, 
so to speak, to climb down it; but there were 
no trees. There was a dim street-lamp here 
and there, but reflectors above them threw 
their light upon the pavement, and none up 
to me. On many accounts I was glad that 
the night was so dark, for, much as I desired 
to get down, I wanted no one to see me in 
my strange position, which, to any one but 
myself and wife, would be utterly unaccount- 
able. If I could rise as high as the roofs | 
might get on one of them, and, tearing off an 
armful of tiles, so load myself that 1 would 
be heavy enough to descend. But I did not 
rise to the eaves of any of the houses. If 
there had been a telegraph-pole, or anything 
of the kind that I could have clung to, | 
would have taken off the knapsack, and would 
have endeavored to scramble down as well 
as I could. But there was nothing I could 
cling to. Even the water-spouts, if I could 
have reached the face of the houses, were im- 
bedded in the walls. At an open window, 
near which I was slowly blown, I saw two 
little boys going to bed by the light of a dim 
candle. I was dreadfully afraid that they 
would see me and raise an alarm. I actually 
came so near to the window that I threw out 
one foot and pushed against the wall with 
such force that I went nearly across the street. 
I thought I caught sight of a frightened look 
on the face of one of the boys; but of this I 
am not sure, and I heard no cries. IJ still 
floated, dangling, down the street. What was 
to be done ? Should I call out? In that case, 
if I were not shot or stoned, my strange pre- 
dicament, and the secret of my invention, 
would be exposed to the world. If I did not 
do this, I must either let myself drop and be 
killed or mangled, or hang there and die. 
When, during the course of the night, the air 
became more rarefied, I might rise higher and 
higher, perhaps to an altitude of one or two 
hundred feet. It would then be impossible 
for the people to reach me and get me down, 
even if they were convinced that I was not a 
demon. I should then expire, and when the 
birds of the air had eaten all of me that they 
could devour, I should forever hang above 
the unlucky town, a dangling skeleton, with 
a knapsack on its back. 

Such thoughts were not re-assuring, and I 
determined that if I could find no means of 
getting down without assistance, I would call 
out and run all risks; but so long as I could 
endure the tension of the straps I would hold 
out and hope for a tree or a pole. Perhaps it 
might rain, and my wet clothes would then 
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become so heavy that I would descend as low 
as the top of a lamp-post. 

As this thought was passing through my 
mind I saw a spark of light upon the street 
approaching me. | rightly imagined that it 
came from a tobacco-pipe, and directly I heard 
a voice. It was that of the Alpine Club man. 
Of all people in the world I did not want him 
to discover me, and I hung as motionless as 
possible. ‘The man was speaking to another 
person who was walking with him. 

“He is crazy beyond a doubt,” said the 
Alpine man. “ Nobody but a maniac could 
have gone up and down that mountain as he 
did! He hasn’t any muscles, and one need 
only look at him to know that he couldn’t do 
any climbing in a natural way. Itis only the 
excitement of insanity that gives himstrength.” 

The two now stopped almost under me, 
and the speaker continued : 

“ Such things are very common with maniacs. 
At. times they acquire an unnatural strength 
which is perfectly wonderful. I have seen a 
little fellow struggle and fight so that four 
strong men could not hold him.” 

Then the other person spoke : 

“T am afraid what you say is too true,” he 
remarked. “ Indeed, I have known it for some 
time.” 

At these words my breath almost stopped. 
It was the voice of Mr. Gilbert, my townsman, 
and the father of Janet. It must have been 
he who had arrived in the traveling-carriage. 
He was acquainted with the Alpine Club man, 
and they were talking of me. Proper or im- 
proper, I listened with all my ears. 

“Tt is a very sad case,” Mr. Gilbert con- 
tinued. “ My daughter was engaged to marry 
his son, but I broke off the match. I could 
not have her marry the-son of a lunatic, and 
there could be no doubt of his condition. He 
has been seen —a man of his age, and the head 
of a family —to load himself up with a heavy 
knapsack, which there was no earthly necessity 
for him to carry, and go skipping along the 
road for miles, vaulting over fences and jump- 
ing over rocks and ditches like a young calf or 
a colt. I myself saw a most heart-rending in- 
stance of how a kindly man’s nature can be 
changed by the derangement of his intellect. 
I was at some distance from his house, but I 
plainly saw him harness a little donkey which 
he owns to a large two-horse wagon loaded 
with stone, and beat and lash the poor little 
beast until it drew the heavy load some dis- 
tance along the public road. I would have 
remonstrated with him on this horrible cruelty, 
but he had the wagon back in his yard before 
I could reach him.” 

“ Qh, there can be no doubt of his insan- 
ity,” said the Alpine Club man, “and he 


oughtn’t to be allowed to travel about in this 
way. Some day he will pitch his wife over a 
precipice just for the fun of seeing her shoot 
through the air.” 

“T am sorry he is here,” said Mr. Gilbert, 
“ for it would be very painful to meet him. My 
daughter and I will retire very soon, and go 
away as early to-morrow morning as possible, 
so as to avoid seeing him.” 

And then they walked back to the hotel. 

For a few moments I hung, utterly forgetful 
of my condition, and absorbed ‘n the consid- 
eration of these revelations. One idea now 
filled my mind. Everything must be explained 
to Mr. Gilbert, even if it should be necessary 
to have him called to me, and for me to speak 
to him from the upper air. 

Just then I saw something white approach- 
ing me along the road. My eyes had become 
accustomed to the darkness, and I perceived 
that it was an upturned face. I recognized 
the hurried gait, the form; it was my wife. 
As she came near me I called her name, and 
in the same breath entreated her not to 
scream. It must have been an effort for her 
to restrain herself, but she did it. 

“ You must help me to get down,” I said, 
“ without anybody seeing us.” 

“ What shall I do?” she whispered. 

“ Try to catch hold of this string.” 

And taking a piece of twine from my 
pocket, I lowered one end to her. But it was 
too short ; she could not reach it. I then tied 
my handkerchief to it, but still it was not 
long enough. 

“T can get more string, or handkerchiefs,” 
she whispered, hurriedly. 

“No,” I said; “you could not get them 
up tome. But, leaning against the hotel wall, 
on this side, in the corner, just inside of the 
garden gate, are some fishing-poles. I have 
seen them there every day. You can easily 
find them in the dark. Go, please, and bring 
me one of those.” 

The hotel was not far away, and in a few 
minutes my wife returned with a fishing-pole. 
She stood on tip-toe, and reached it high in 
air; but all she could do was to strike my 
feet and legs with it. My most frantic exer- 
tions did not enable me to get my hands low 
enough to touch it. 

“Wait a minute,” she said; and the rod 
was withdrawn. 

1 knew what she was doing. There was a 
hook and line attached to the pole, and with 
womanly dexterity she was fastening the hook 
to the extreme end of the rod. Soon she 
reached up, and gently struck at my legs. 
After a few attempts the hcok caught in my 
trousers, a little below my right knee. Then 
there was a slight pull, a long scratch down 
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my leg, and the hook was stopped by the 
top of my boot. Then came a steady down- 
ward pull, and I felt myself descending. 
Gently and firmly the rod was drawn down; 
carefully the lower end was kept free from 
the ground; and in a few moments my ankle 
was seized with a vigorous grasp. Then some 
one seemed to climb up me, my feet touched 
the ground, an arm was thrown around my 
neck, the hand of another arm was busy at 
the back of my knapsack, and I soon stood 
firmly in the road, entirely divested of nega- 
tive gravity. 

“ Oh, that I should have forgotten,” sobbed 
my wife, “and that I should have dropped 
your arms, and let you go up into the air! 
At first I thought that you had stopped below, 
and it was only a little while ago that the 
truth flashed upon me. Then I rushed out 
and began looking up for you. I knew that 
you had wax matches in your pocket, and 
hoped that you would keep on striking them, 
so that you would be seen.” 

“ But I did not wish to be seen,” I said, as 
we hurried to the hotel; “and I can never 
be sufficiently thankful that it was you who 
found me and brought me down. Do you 
know that it is Mr. Gilbert and his daughter 
who have just arrived? I must see him in- 
stantly. I will explain it all to you when I 
come upstairs.” 

I took off my knapsack and gave it to my 
wife, who carried it to ourroom, while I went 
to look for Mr. Gilbert. Fortunately | found 
him just as he was about to go up to his 
chamber. Hetook my offered hand, but looked 
at me sadly and gravely. 

“ Mr. Gilbert,” I said, “ I must speak to you 
in private. Let us step intothis room, There 
is no one here.” 

“ My friend,” said Mr. Gilbert, “it will be 
much better to avoid discussing this subject. 
It is very painful to both of us, and no good 
can come from talking of it.” 

“You cannot now comprehend what it is 
I want to say to you,” I replied. “ Come in 
here, and in a few minutes you will be very 
glad that you listened to me.” 

My manner was so earnest and impres- 
sive that Mr. Gilbert was constrained to fol- 
low me, and we went into a small room 
called the smoking-room, but in which people 
seldom smoked, and closed the door. I im- 
mediately began my statement. I told my 
old friend that I had discovered, by means 
that I need not explain at present, that he had 
considered me crazy, and that now the most 
important object of my life was to set myself 
right in his eyes. I thereupon gave him the 
whole history of my invention, and explained 
the reason of the actions that had appeared 


to him those of a lunatic. I said nothing 
about the little incident of that evening. That 
was a mere accident, and I did not care now 
to speak of it. 

Mr. Gilbert listened to me very attentively. 

“‘ Your wife is here?” he asked, when | 
had finished. 

“ Yes,” I said; “and she will corroborate 
my story in every item, and no one could 
ever suspect her of being crazy. I will go 
and bring her to you.” 

In a few minutes my wife was in the room, 
had shaken hands with Mr. Gilbert, and had 
been told of my suspected madness. She 
turned pale, but smiled. 

“ He did act like a crazy man,” she said, 
“but I never supposed that anybody would 
think him one.” And tears came into her eyes. 

“ And now, my dear,” said I, “ perhaps you 
will tell Mr. Gilbert how I did all this.” 

And then she told him the story that I had 
told. 

Mr. Gilbert looked from the one to the 
other of us with a troubled air. 

“Of course I do not doubt either of you, 
or rather I do not doubt that you believe what 
you say. All would be right if I could bring 
myself to credit that such a force as that you 
speak of can possibly exist.” 

“That is a matter,” said I, “which I can 
easily prove to you by actual demonstration. 


If you can wait a short time, until my wife 
and I have had something to eat,— for I am 
nearly famished, and | am sure she must be,— 
I will set your mind at rest upon that point.” 

“T will wait here,” said Mr. Gilbert, “ and 


smoke a cigar. Don’t hurry yourselves. | 
shall be glad to have some time to think about 
what you have told me.” 

When we had finished the dinner, which 
had been set aside for us, I went upstairs and 
got my knapsack, and we both joined Mr. 
Gilbert in the smoking-room. I showed him 
the little machine, and explained, very briefly, 
the principle of its construction. I did 
not give any practical demonstration of its 
action, because there were people walking 
about the corridor who might at any moment 
come into the room; but, looking out of the 
window, I saw that the night was much 
clearer. The wind had dissipated the clouds, 
and the stars were shining brightly. 

“Tf you will come up the street with me,” 
said I to Mr. Gilbert, “I will show you how 
this thing works.” 

“That is just what I want to see,” he an- 
swered. 

“T will go with you,” said my wife, throw- 
ing a shawl over her head. And we started 
up the street. 

When we were outside the little town I 
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found the starlight was quite sufficient for my 
purpose. The white roadway, the low walls, 
and objects about us, could easily be distin- 
guished. 

“ Now,” said I to Mr. Gilbert, “I want 
te put this knapsack on you, and let you see 
how it feels, and how it will help you to walk.” 
To this he assented with some eagerness, and 
I strapped it firmly on him. “I will now turn 
this screw,” said I, “until you shall become 
lighter and lighter.” 

“ Be very careful not to turn it too much,” 
said my wife earnestly. 

“ Oh, you may depend on me for that,” said 
[, turning the screw very gradually. 

Mr. Gilbert was a stout man, and I was 
obliged to give the screw a good many turns. 

«“ There seems to be considerable hoist init,” 
he said directly. And then I put my arms 
around him, and found that I could raise him 
from the ground. “ Are you lifting me?” he 
exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes; I did it with ease,” I answered. 

“Upon — my— word!” ejaculated Mr. 
Gilbert. 

I then gave the screw a half turn more, and 
told him to walk and run. He started off, at 
first slowly, then: he made long strides, then 
he began to run, and then to skip and jump. 
It had been many years since Mr. Gilbert had 
skipped and jumped. No one was in sight, 
and he was free to gambol as much as he 
pleased. “Could you give it another turn?” 
said he, bounding up to me. “I want to try 
that wall.” I put on a little more negative 
gravity, and he vaulted over a five-foot 
wall with great ease. In an instant he had 
leaped back into the road, and in two bounds 


was at my side. “I came down as light as a , 


cat,” he said. “There was never anything 
like it.” And away he went up the road, tak- 
ing steps at least eight feet long, leaving my 
wife and me laughing heartily at the preter- 
natural agility of our stout friend. In a few 
minutes he was with us again. “ Take it off,” 
he said. “ If I wear it any longer I shall want 
one myself,and then I shall be taken for a crazy 
man, and perhaps clapped into an asylum.” 

“ Now,” said I, as I turned back the screw 
before unstrapping the knapsack, “do you 
understand how I took long walks, and 
leaped and jumped; how I ran uphill and 
downhill, and how the little donkey drew 
the loaded wagon ?” 

“T understand it all,” cried he. “I take 
back all I ever said or thought about you, my 
friend.” 

“And Herbert may marry Janet?” cried 
my wife. 

“ May marry her!” cried Mr. Gilbert. 
“Indeed he sha// marry her, if I have any- 


thing to say about it! My poor girl has been 
drooping ever since I told her it could not 
be.” 

My wife rushed at him, but whether she 
embraced him or only shook his hands I can- 
not say ; for I had the knapsack in one hand, 
and was rubbing my eyes with the other. 

“ But, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Gilbert 
directly, “if you still consider it to your in- 
terest to keep your invention a secret, I wish 
you had never made it. No one having a 
machine like that can help using it, and it is 
often quite as bad to be considered a maniac 
as to be one.” 

“ My friend,” I cried, with some excite- 
ment, “I have made up my mind on this 
subject. Thelittle machine in this knapsack, 
which is the only one I now possess, has been 
a great pleasure to me. But I now know it 
has also been of the greatest injury indirectly 
to me and mine, not to mention some direct 
inconvenience and danger, which | will speak 
of another time. The secret lies with us three, 
and we will keep it. But the invention itself 
is too full of temptation and danger for any 
of us.” 

As I said this I held the knapsack with one 
hand while I quickly turned the screw with 
the other. In a few moments it was high 
above my head, while I with difficulty held 
it down by the straps. “Look!” I cried. 
And then I let go, and the knapsack shot 
into the air and disappeared into the upper 
gloom. 

I was about to make a remark, but had no 
chance, for my wife threw herself upon my 
bosom, sobbing with joy. 

“Oh, I am so glad — so glad!” she said, 
“ And you will never make another?” 

“ Never another!” I answered. 

“ And now let us hurry in and see Janet,” 
said my wife. 

“You don’t know how heavy and clumsy 
I feel,” said Mr. Gilbert, striving to keep up 
with us as we walked back. “If I had worn 
that thing much longer, I should never have 
been willing to take it off!” 

Janet had retired, but my wife went up to 
her room. 

“IT think she has felt it as much as our 
boy,” she said, when she rejoined me. “ But 
I tell you, my dear, I left a very happy girl in 
that little bed-chamber over the garden.” 

And there were three very happy elderly 
people talking together until quite late that 
evening. “I shall write to Herbert to-night,” 
I said, when we separated, “and tell him to 
meet us all in Geneva. It will do him no harm 
to interrupt his studies just now.” 

“You must let me add a postscript to the 
letter,” said Mr. Gilbert, “and I am sure it 
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will require no knapsack with a screw in the 
back to bring him quickly to us.” 

And it did not. 

There is a wonderful pleasure in tripping 
over the earth like a winged Mercury, and in 
feeling one’s self relieved of much of that at- 
traction of gravitation which drags us down 
to earth, and gradually makes the movement 
of our bodies but weariness and labor. But 
this pleasure is not to be compared, I think, 
to that given by the buoyancy and lightness 
of two young and loving hearts, reunited 
after a separation which they had supposed 
would last forever. 

What became of the basket and the knap- 


sack, or whether they ever met in upper air, 
I do not know. If they but float away and 
stay away from ken of mortal man, I shall be 
satisfied. 

And whether or not the world will ever 
know more of the power of negative gravity 
depends entirely upon the disposition of my 
son Herbert, when —after a good many 
years, I hope — he shall open the packet my 
lawyers have in keeping. 

[Nore.— It would be quite useless for any 
one to interview my wife on this subject, for 
she has entirely forgotten how my machine 
was made. And as for Mr. Gilbert, he never 
knew. | 

Frank R. Stockton, 


ROMANCE. 


Over the land, and over the sea, and over the round world’s rim, 
There blooms and glooms a fair countrie where everything is dim; 
Moonlit by night, by day the mist comes drifting from the sea, 
And wraps in pearl and amethyst the hills of the fair countrie. 


And there a gray old tower stands on a wild craig by the sea, 

Advanced before the flowering lands and streams of the fair countrie. 

Its Dame has eyes like bright night skies, and hair like a darkling flood, 
And a voice that murmurs of mysteries like the voice of a wind-swept wood. 


And over the craigs, and over the sea, and over the round world’s rim, 
Vague tidings come to that far countrie where everything is dim, 

That her Desire has anchor weighed, and on his sails the Day 

Sits burning red with wings outspread, to chase the mists away. 


But from her cloudy perch she’s flown, and thunders of the surge, 

And to the midmost valley gone, beyond the mountain’s verge, 

Where green leaves grow, and waters flow, and songs that wild birds trill 
Are wise and strong as any song that shakes Parnassus hill. 


There every well with dead leaves paved holds stormy seas of passion ; 
There not a dew-drop glistens but a star will steal its fashion - 

There are the timid valorous, and humble things superb, 

And wonders spring from common hap, like blood from bruiséd herb. 


And shall the other world of noise, and heat, and dust, and glare, 
Break in upon the silent joys, the swift communings rare 

Of shy and generous creatures that dwell in flowers or trees, 

Or chanting low their wet locks throw upon the lagging breeze ? 


Oh, no! Oh, no! around they flow, deep-eyed and quivering lipped, 
With all her memories and hopes, heart-beats and thoughts equipped, 

It must not be; it cannot be! let furies, harpies rise, 

Whose looks may fright the reckless knight that threatens her gray skies. 





Roger Riordan. 
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Lawyers’ Morals. 


It is apparently the popular opinion that lawyers’ 
morals are of a different type from those of ordinary 
human beings. There is evidently great difficulty in 
fixing the standards of legal morality and defining its 
rules. So much debate of this topic itself excites mis- 
givings. Is a lawyer bound by the common laws of 
conduct recognized as binding by reputable men in 
other callings? Some of the disputants would seem 
to maintain that he is not, which is startling; and 
some to insist that he is, which insistence would itself 
seem to imply an abnormal condition of things. 

Nevertheless, the discussion must be fruitful of 
good. Now and then we get aclear and uncompromis- 
ing utterance like that of Mr. Theodore Bacon, read at 
alate meeting of the Social Science Association and 
printed in its journal. Mr. Bacon recognizes the 
fact that the typical lawyer is not the type of honesty. 
“If,” he says, “ unswerving integrity, if ingenuous 
simplicity are recognized by the community in the 
ranks of the legal profession, they are regarded — let 
us not blind ourselves to this fact —as an incongruous 
interpolation in the normal type, . . . and the 
friendly critic will most probably fall into the very 
phrase of theancient epitaph, ‘ An honest man, although 
alawyer.’ The dominant feeling would still be fairly 
expressed by Dr. Johnson’s pungent saying, who an- 
swered an inquiry as to a person who had just left 
the room: ‘I do not wish to be calumnious, but it is 
my belief that the man is an attorney.’” When an 
intelligent lawyer admits that such is the “dominant 
feeling” with respect to his profession, the perennial 
debate upon lawyers’ ethics is explained and justified. 

Mr. Bacon’s treatment of this theme is trenchant 
and uncompromising. His view is summed up in this 
saying: “I can find no different—or rather, I will 
say no lower — ethical basis of action for the advocate 
than for any other member of society.” This is a 
wholesome maxim. It blows away a whole firmament 
of fog. It brings the subject within reach of common 
minds. If lawyers are amenable to the same ethical 
rules that govern other men, then it is not presump- 
tuous for laymen to judge their conduct. 

Doubtless there is some confusion in the popular 
mind as to a lawyer’s rights and obligations. The 
common question, whether a lawyer can rightly defend 
a criminal known to be guilty, — answered so gener- 
ally in the negative, —is often discussed under a fun- 
damental misconception. “The fallacy involved in the 
prevalent objection,” as Mr. Bacon says, “is in the 
notion that the interest of morality demands always 
the punishment of bad men. The error is a grave 
one. The interest of morality and of social order de- 
mands, above all things, that a bad man shall mot be 
punished unless he has violated some law; and even 
that a known violator of law shall not be punished 
except by the forms of law. . . . And every lawyer 
who interposes against an eager prosecutor or a pas- 
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sionate jury the shield of a strictly legal defense, de- 
claring, ‘ You shall not hang or imprison this man, be 
he guilty or not guilty, until by the established course 
of procedure, by competent legal evidence, you have 
proved that be has offended against a definite pro- 
vision of law, and that the precise provision which 
you have charged him with violating,’ is defending 
not so much the trembling wretch at the bar as society 
itself, and the innocent man who may to-morrow be 
driven by clamor to crucifixion.” This view of the 
lawyer’s duty in criminal cases is one that the layman 
does not always get hold of, but it is entirely just. 

The question of the lawyer’s relation to iniquitous 
civil actions is treated by this essayist with less per- 
spicacity. He thinks that the cases are few in which 
honorable lawyers 4now their clients to be inthe wrong. 
If this be so, then there must be many dishonorable 
lawyers; for, undeniably, there is a vast number of 
civil cases in which one side is fa/padl/y in the wrong. 
Mr. Bacon says that the honorable lawyer who dnows 
beforehand that the case which he is asked to under- 
take is iniquitous, promptly declines it. And he ac- 
counts for the relation of reputable lawyers to bad 
cases by saying: “It is seldom that the incessant and 
fervent assurances of the client, the proofs and argu- 
ments which, all on one side, he arrays before his 
counsel, have failed to keep him convinced, from be- 
ginning to end, that he must be in the right.” With 
strictly honorable lawyers this is undoubtedly the rule ; 
but it is at this point that the temptation to lower the 
professional standards is strongest. This is, therefore, 
precisely one of the points at which the lawyer's 
morals need toning up. The advocate whose con- 
science has fallen into a too easily satisfied condition 
will be a little less thorough in this preliminary exam- 
ination than he ought to be. 

Not only has a lawyer no right to undertake a clearly 
unjust cause, he has no right to continue in a cause 
which he undertook, believing in its justice, if, in the 
course of the trial, he becomes convinced that it is un- 
righteous. His manifest duty to retire from the con- 
duct of a bad cause, concerning the character of which 
his client has wantonly deceived him, is clearly main- 
tained by this essayist. 

Out of all this discussion it is easy to draw two 
or three plain maxims, obvious enough to men in 
other callings, but far from being commonplaces of 
legal ethics, as all who frequent the courts must know. 

1. A lawyer ought to be a gentleman, His function 
as an attorney gives him no dispensation to disregard 
the ordinary rules of good manners, and the ordinary 
principles of decency and honor. He has no right to 
slander his neighbor, even if his neighbor be the de- 
fendant in a cause in which he appears for the plaint- 
iff. He has no right to bully or browbeat a witness 
in cross-examination, or artfully to entrap that witness 
into giving false testimony. Whatever the privilege 
of the court may be, the lawyer who is guilty of such 
practices in court is no gentleman out of court. 
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2. A lawyer ought not to lie. He may defend a 
criminal whom he knows to be guilty, but he may not 
say to the jury that he believes this criminal to be in- 
nocent. ile may not in any way intentionally convey to 
the jury the impression that he believes the man to be 
innocent. He may not, in his plea, pervert or distort 
the evidence so as to weaken the force or conceal the 
meaning of it. He is a sworn officer of the court, and 
his oath should bind him to the strictest veracity. It 
would be quixotic to expect him to assist his adversary, 
but his obligation to speak the truth outranks every ob- 
ligation that he owes to his client. It is notorious that 
some lawyers who would think it scandalous to tell a 
falsehood out of court, in any business transaction, lie 
shamelessly in court in behalf of their clients, and 
seem to think it part of their professional duty. That 
bar of justice before which, by their professional ob- 
ligations, they are bound to the most stringent truth- 
fulness, is the very place where they seem to consider 
themselves absolved from the common law of veracity. 
So long as the legal raind is infected with this deadly 
heresy, we need not wonder that our courts of justice 
often become the instruments of unrighteousness. 

3. A lawyer ought not to sell his services fér the 
promotion of injustice and knavery. Swindlers of all 
types are aided by lawyers in their depredations upon 
society. The mock broker who operates in Wall street, 
and strips green country speculators of their hard- 
earned gains by the most nefarious roguery, always 
has an able lawyer as his accomplice. The gentleman 
by whose agency a nest of these rascals was lately 
broken up says: ‘The great difficulty in stopping 
swindles of this class is that the rascals make enough 
money to be able to employ the best of legal advice, 
and are, moreover, careful to do nothing which will 
render them liable to arrest.” This is the testimony 
of a lawyer, Mr. Ralph Oakley, of New York. “The 
best of legal advice” can be had, then, in New 
York city for such purposes. It would be more 
difficult to believe this if its truth were not so often 
illustrated in the stupendous frauds and piracies of 
great corporations, all of which are carefully en- 
gineered by eminent lawyers. Our modern “ buc- 
caneers ”—our brave railroad wreckers—are in con- 
stant consultation with distinguished lawyers. They 
undeniably have “the best of legal advice” in 
planning and executing their bold iniquities. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. 
Bacon’s paper at Saratoga, the suggestion was made 
that a better legal education would tend to correct 
disreputable practices at the bar, whereupon a clergy- 
man put this troublesome question: “I desire to ask, 
for information, whether it is not the case that in many 
instances the most highly educated attorneys prove the 
most facile and unscrupulous instruments, as the ad- 
vocates of large corporations and monopolists?” The 
question was not answered. Evidently it was not for 
the want of facts on which to base an intelligent answer. 

So long as lawyers can engage in operations of this 
nature without losing caste in their profession, it will 
be needful to continue the discussion of professional 
ethics. And it would seem that the legal profession 
ought to lose no time in purging itself of those who 
are guilty of such practices. In the words of the late 
Lewis L. Delafield, Esq., of the New York bar, 
spoken in the discussion to which we have referred : 
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“There are many lawyers—and they are not exclu. 
sively confined to our large cities — who should be dis. 
barred without delay for dishonest and corrupt prac- 
tices ; and until some serious and successful attempt is 
made in this direction, the legal profession must ex- 
pect, and will deserve, to decline in popular esteem.” 
In all callings there are disreputable men; the 
presence of such men in the legal profession brings 
no necessary discredit upon that profession if it be 
evident that the professional standards of conduct are 
high and that lawyers in general are disposed to 
adhere to them, and to enforce them. This discussion 
simply raises the question whether the lawyer’s ethics 
is not often confused by unnecessary casuistry, and 
whether the bar in general is not greatly at fault in 
neglecting to enforce its own rules against disrepu- 
table members, On these points it will be observed 
that the severest judgments of this article are pro- 
nounced by good lawyers. It may be added that the 
standard here raised is not an impossible ideal ; many 
lawyers in active practice carefully conform to it. 


The Bible in the Sunday-school. 


THE calling of the Sunday-school teacher is becom. 
ing more and more difficult. It was never a sinecure 
to those who rightly conceived of its duties and re. 
sponsibilities; but the progress of years, and the 
movements of thought, render its problems increas- 
ingly serious. Indeed, it begins to be evident that the 
business of teaching, in all departments, is one re- 
quiring great skill and wisdom; that it is not well 
done by those who make it the mere incident of a ca- 
reer devoted to other pursuits; that it requires the 
most careful study of the human mind, and the most pa- 
tient adjustment of means toends. Pedagogy is taking 
the rank that belongs to it as one of the nobler sciences. 

While the work of teaching in general is receiving 
so much attention, the work of Sunday-school teach- 
ing has not been neglected. Sunday-school institutes 
and Sunday-school assemblies in all parts of the coun- 
try are discussing methods and criticising theories with 
diligence and enthusiasm. 

The burning question for the Sunday-school teacher 
is not, however, so much a question of method as of 
subject-matter. To learn how to teach is easier than 
to determine what toteach. Doubtless there are thou- 
sands of teachers to whom this difficulty has never pre- 
sented itself; but to the most intelligent and thought- 
ful among them it is a serious question. 

The Unitarian Sunday-school Society has proposed 
an answer to this question which is likely to awaken 
discussion. A little book entitled “ The Citizen and 
the Neighbor ” has been prepared by a clergyman of 
that denomination as a manual of instruction in Sun- 
day-schools. This book treats of “men’s rights and 
duties as they live together in the state and in society,” 
and these rights and duties are classified under four 
heads, as political, economical, social, and international. 
Each chapter consists of a series of simple elementary 
statements, followed by well-framed questions, serv- 
ing not only to draw forth the doctrines taught in the 
text, but to prompt independent thought. An admi- 
rable little manual it is ; and in the hands of a judicious 
teacher it could be made extremely useful. The pas- 
tor who should organize the young people of his con- 
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gregation into a class for the study of this manual on 
a week-day evening might render them a great service. 
But most Sunday-school teachers will, we suppose, 
refuse to entertain the idea of introducing this book 
into their Sunday classes. The Sunday-school is the 
Bible-school. That is the name by which it is now fre- 
quently called; that is the character which, in the 
thoughts and sentiments of the great majority of Sun- 
day-school teachers, belongs to it; and it will be a 
long time before any other book than the Bible is 
generally adopted as a manual of instruction in the 
Sunday-school. This conservatism is not irrational. 
Religion, rather than ethics or sociology, is the con- 
cern of the Sunday-school ; and the Bible is the book 
of religion. Even the Dutch critics insist on this; the 
new theology, as well as the old, holds fast to the 
Bible as the book of religion. 

It is exactly at this point, however, that the diffi- 
culty of the honest and intelligent Sunday-school 
teacher begins. That the Bible is the book of religion 
he firmly believes; but it is not so in the sense in 
which it was once believed to be; and the question 
respecting the character of the Bible — the view that 
he is to take of it in his teaching; the manner in 
which he is to use it; the extent to which he is to rec- 
ognize the clear results of the higher criticism —is a 
question of great perplexity for every serious teacher. 
The fact that the Bible occupies a somewhat different 
place in the thoughts of well-instructed Christians 
from that which it held twenty-five or fifty years ago 
is a fact that cannot be denied. Such a book as that 
of Professor Briggs makes this entirely plain. In the 
most conservative theological circles it is conceded 
that the higher criticism has some just claims upon 
our attention, and that it has reached certain substan- 
tial results. It may be true that many of the conclu- 
sions of critics like Wellhausen and Robertson Smith 
are rash and unwarranted; but after their work has 
been thoroughly sifted and their questionable theories 
have been thrown out, there remains a residuum of 
solid truth, in the presence of which the old ideas of 
the structure, the growth, and the character of the 
Sacred Scriptures must be considerably modified. A 
thoroughly cautious and moderate statement was that 
made not long ago by Professor Harris, of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, in which he said : 


“ The doctrine of Sacred Scripture js at present in a 
stateof flux. . . . Certain ral statements may be 
made concerning the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible, and other statements may be rejec' eae 
We hold no theory of the Bible which would be de- 
molished if an erroneous statement is found concern- 
ing some matter of detail, or if we find that the writers 
shared the imperfect knowledge of their times copcern- 
ing matters which only modern research clearly un- 
derstands. No man has a right to impose a ry 
of the Bible which depends for its integrity on the 
scrupulous accuracy of every statement. We cannot 
consent that the Holy Book shall be put in such peril.” 


Now, the simple fact is, that the theory of the Bible 
which Professor Harris says that no man has a right 
to impose, is the theory which has been imposed, until 
quite recently, by almost all Protestant teachers, upon 
those under their instruction. It is the theory which 
underlies almost all our Sunday-school teaching. 
Professor Harris asserts that the Bible is put in 
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peril by the promulgation of such a theory. Every 
man knows that overstatements are dangerous; that 
many a precious thing has been rejected because 
of the reaction produced by an exaggeration of its 
value. We may well believe that the Bible is the most 
precious of books, and that its value will be enhanced, 
and not diminished, by the thorough criticism which 
is now applied to it; but it is necessary to learn to 
speak of it with discrimination, to make no claims for 
the book that it does not make for itself, and to find 
out, if we can, wherein resides the authority with 
which it addresses us. 

The learning of this lesson is hardly begun as yet 
by the average Sunday-school teacher. The iraciitional 
theory of the absolute historical and scientific infalli- 
bility of the Bible is the only one that he has ever per- 
mitted himself to entertain. His maxim is, that the 
extremest views on this subject are the safest; that the 
admission of a historical error in the book would be 
fatal to its authority. The notions that he is sedu- 
lously imparting to his pupils are sure to be exploded 
as soon as they become acquainted with the results of 
modern scholarship. He is helping thus to train a 
generation of skeptics. 

Among the young men of this time there is a vast 
amount of superficial skepticism. Those who come in 
contact with it, and are able to estimate its causes. 
soon discover that it is largely the result of a reaction 
against extravagant theories of inspiration. These 
youpg men have discovered many facts about the 
Bible that cannot be reconciled with the theory of the 
Bible that was imposed on them in the Sunday-school, 
and they have rejected it altogether. It is high time 
that the Sunday-school should cease to be an active 
propagator of skepticism. 

There are Sunday-school teachers, and their nem- 
ber is growing, who are aware of their responsibility 
to present the Bible to their pupils in such a way 
that it shall win and hold their confidence. That 
its true character may appear as the bright record of a 
revelation made in the historical progress of a people 
providentially led from barbarism up to civilization,— 
that the steadily brightening path of the divine pur- 
pose may be followed across the centuries to its cul- 
mination in Him whose Life was the Light of men. 
This is the great problem which many a conscientious 
teacher is trying to solve. To such teachers it may be 
useful to make a few practical suggestions. 

1. Endeavor to obtain some rational and consistent 
theory of the Sacred Scriptures. Professor Fisher's 
essay on “ The Christian Religion” is one of the most 
judicious statements now accessible, and it ought to 
be carefully read by every Sunday-school teacher. 

2. Avoid all language which involves the absolute 
inerrancy of the Bible. 

3. Distinctly recognize the fact that some portions 
of the book are of far greater value than othefs. 

4. Make the pupils understand that much of the 
Old Testament legislation was accommodated to the 
understanding and the moral condition of the people 
to whom it was given, and is wholly superseded by 
the law of Christ. 

5. Show them that the Scriptures are the record of 
a development of doctrine and of morals; that the 
successive stages of such a development must indi- 
cate incompleteness of view and moral imperfection ; 
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that this development culminates in Jesus Christ, who, 
as Christians believe, is the Word of God, and in the 
light of whose doctrine and life the whole Bible must 
be studied. 


Bribery in Politics, 


THE practice of bribing voters has reached a de- 
velopment in this country that calls for thoughtful at- 
tention on the part of patriotic men. It has always, no 
doubt, been carried on to a certain extent, but never 
on so large a scale as in recent years, and there is 
reason to fear that it is on the increase. The bribery 
we speak of is that by means of money, to which 
the poorest and most ignorant rortions of the people 
are most liable. But, in addition to this, there is the 
method of bribery by the promise of office, which has 
been so widely commented on, but which, it is to be 
hoped, will soon be largely removed by a better sys- 
tem of appointment. Bribery by money, however, 
cannot be thus removed, although it may be checked ; 
and unless some other remedy can be found the cor- 
ruption of our politics by that means will go on. The 
immense number of ignorant voters in the country, the 
vast interests involved in our national elections, and 
the large sums now at the disposal of party managers, 
render it well-nigh certain that until effectual means 
are taken to counteract it, the evil will continue to grow. 

Nor is the bribery of voters the only form of 
the evil with which we have to contend; some of our 
legislators and other public men are quite as really to 
sell their votes as the most ignorant of the masses are. 
This purchasing of legislaiors is notorious; and though 
it is not always effected by the payment of money, but 
in some less open way, it is none the less a form of 
bribery. We are all familiar with the mode of pur- 
chasing legislators by means of corporation shares 
and bonds, distributed by interested parties “ where 
they will do the most good.” Even some of the judges 
are not above suspicion, so that justice is liable to be 
polluted at its very source; though in most cases the 
purity of the courts is in refreshing contrast to the 
corruption prevailing elsewhere. 

Such is the evil with which we have to contend, 
and it is not easy to find a remedy. With corrupt 
leaders, and corrupt followers, too, the problem of 
purifying politics is by no means a simple one. The 
difficulty is increased by the venality of some of the 
newspapers, by whose influence the people are mis- 
led as to the real character of candidates and the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

The punishment of both the giver and the taker of 
bribes would of course remove the evil, if the criminals 
could be detected and the punishment applied. But 
experience proves that bribery is one of the most dif- 
ficult of all crimes to prove; while at the same time the 
powerful interests involved in most cases of political 
bribery render it extremely difficult to secure the pun- 
ishment of the criminals, even when their guilt is un- 
doubted. If candidates that had been elected by pur- 
chased votes could always be deprived of their seats 
in consequence, an effective check would be given to 
the bribing of voters ; but this remedy is rarely avail- 
able in this country, owing to the partisan character 
of our legislative bodies. It is notorious that contested 
election cases are apt to be decided in the interest of the 
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dominant party, with little regard to the justice of the 
case; and so long as this shameful practice continues 
no effectual check to bribery can be looked for in this 
quarter. The reform of the civil service will remove 
the temptation of the offices, but will not affect the 
other forms of bribery. It is true that when all offi- 
cers are secure in their positions they will not be dis- 
posed, as many are now, to swell the corruption fund 
of their party; but there will be no lack of funds for 
all that. There are so many corporations and other 
interested parties seeking government favor, and so 
many rich men seeking office with little regard to the 
way they get it, that there will never be any lack of 
means for the purchase of voters and legislators. 

It is evident that the only effectual remedy is the im- 
provement of public sentiment and the enlightenment 
of the public mind as to the evils that bribery produces, 

The improvement of public sentiment on this sub- 
ject must necessarily be a work of time, and it cannot 
begin too soon. We may say, indeed, that it has al- 
ready begun with the discussions of this year’s can- 
vass ; but much more must be done in order to produce 
the desired effect on the public mind. It is especially 
incumbent on those who profess to lead and counse! 
the people on political subjects, whether in official 
station, in the press, or elsewhere, to lead the public 
aright in this matter. By exposing cases of bribery 
that may come to their knowledge, by showing what 
evils result from it, by denouncing it especially in their 
own party, by setting an example of perfect honesty in 
their own public life, and, above all, by scorning to use 
public station to advance their own private and pe- 
cuniary interests, they may do much to check the 
abuse even now, and perhaps remove it almost en- 
tirely at some future day. 

The trouble is that men who would not themselves 
descend to bribery are criminally complaisant with 
regard to the use of foul means, when these are to ad- 
vance their own interests and those of their own party. 
They are severe on the subject of buying votes only 
when the purchases are made in the interest of the 
otherside, Their standard of political morality is high, as 
applied to candidates whom they are trying to defeat! 


False Issues. 


IN every political campaign large numbers of voters 
are moved in their political action by a consideration 
of side issues, questions not yet fully before the coun- 
try, and some of which never will be. At times 
these side issues are legitimate enough, and some- 
times serious changes in party politics are due to them ; 
they may be, indeed, the means of originating new 
and influential parties, and of changing entirely the 
political history of a nation. 

But, in addition to these side issues, there are very 
apt to be introduced into the canvass questions which 
are not only aside from the main points at issue, but 
which may be called absolutely false issues,— issues 
which are selfish, interested, personal,— which have to 
do with matters that do not concern voters purely as 
citizens,— which may even lead to action opposed to 
the general good of the country. At a time when 
leading parties imitate each other, instead of opposing 
each other, in their official declarations of principles, 
such side issues and false issues especially abound, 
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and seriously, sometimes disastrously, complicate the 
situation. 

In the present Presidential campaign these side 
issues and false issues are numerous. Individual in- 
dependence of political action was, perhaps, never so 
common in our politics as now, for the reason that 
party principles, at least as expressed in national 
“platforms,” seem to be well-nigh verging into 
identity, and for the further reason that the present 
has come to be (from circumstances only too well 
known to our readers) a campaign having largely to 
do with the record, character, and fitness of the principal 
candidates. The leading side issue in the present 
campaign is the temperance question; a side issue, we 
say, not a false issue. It is not a false issue, because, 
whatever else may be said of the temperance movement 
in politics, it is not a selfish, interested, and personal 
movement, but a movement carried on, as its promoters 
profoundly believe, for the general good of the com- 
munity, and not for the good, or supposed good, of a 
class. 

As examples of false and illegitimate issues which 
have been raised during the present campaign, we 
will mention three. The first is that of religion, in 
its sectarian sense. The workings of this issue in 
American national politics are, in the main, subtle and 
secret; for there are not many nowadays who have 
the courage to acknowledge that they are moved by 
such considerations in their political decisions; and, 
moreover, secrecy is absolutely necessary when there 
may be danger of reaction were the religious question 
openly and definitely raised. 

A second false issue has to do with the foreign 
birth or affiliations of portions of our population. In 
the suggestive article by Mr. Chamberlin in the Sep- 
tember CENTURY on “ The Foreign Elements in our 
Population,” the author says: “ I believe that no one 
accuses any large or influential portion of the foreign 
element of a set purpose to spread ideas subversive of 
our political institutions.” It is true that the foreign 
element in our population would probably be the very 
last to advocate, for instance, a return to monarchical in- 
stitutions. But that there are dangers in these foreign 
elements to the peace of the country, both at home and 
abroad, cannot be denied. Says Mr. Chamberlin: 


“ No greater danger can threaten than that the popu- 
lation will split into two or more castes, with caste 
hatreds and conflicts.” The old class feeling as between 
native and foreign-born Americans has already been 
followed by class feeling between certain of the various 
foreign elements themselves, and in addition to this there 
are those among us who have set up as the measure of 
the fitness of an American to occupy office in his own 
land his devotion to the affairs of some other country! 
We yield to none in sympathy for the oppressed of all 
nations (including our own), be they Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, or followers of Confucius ; and we believe, 
with all our hearts, in the dignity of the American 
name and citizenship ; but we resent attempts of dem- 
agogues in every party to mix foreign politics with 
those of the United States. 

A third false issue is that which conceins the soldier 
element in our politics, and has to do with money, and 
not with principles. We can understand the appeal 
to soldiers, North or South, to “ vote as they fought,” 
and we can comprehend why it may be cordially re- 
sponded to,— although the appeal is often a mislead- 
ing and dangerous one, and is fortunately not so often 
heard now as it once was. We can understand, also, 
the sentiment that leads one who has been engaged 
in a conflict of arms to vote with whichever party he 
believes best represents the principles for which he 
endangered his life. But, supposing it to be true that 
the nation has already done its duty by the surviving 
soldiers, and by the widows and orphans of the lost, 
the pension issue in a political campaign seems to us 
an insult to American manhood, a false and sordi4 
“issue,” which every self-respecting soldier should 
disown and condemn. 

False issues like those we have alluded to in- 
troduce into our politics distracting elements which 
have no place there. They prevent the unbiased’ 
discussion and decision of broader questions. They 
are a hindrance and a nuisance, and every self- 
respecting vuter should see to it that he does not 
become entangled in their snares. When it comes to 
national elections, the true citizen should ask himself’ 
only this one question : What is best for the whole com- 
munity — for the entire country ?— not What is best for 
my pocket, for my class, for my section of the country ? 
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A Rallying Point for a New Political Party. 


THE peculiar features of the political campaign re- 
call strikingly the prediction made in THe CENTURY 
on the passage of the Civil Service Reform Bill, 
nearly a year and a half ago, that the adoption of 
that measure would inevitably cause the disinte- 
gration of the old political parties, which have ex- 
isted for years solely on the possession or expecta- 
tion of patronage. As the commercial world on the 
passage of the Resumption Act began to adjust itself 
to the only true basis of financial security, so our po- 
litical world on the adoption of the Civil Service 
Bill began to adjust itself to the true basis of efficient 


administration. In little more than a year from the 
establishment of the reform we see the spoils system, 
which has been the one controlling feature of the last 
four Presidential struggles, practically eliminated from 
the national political contest. 

Not a single principle remains which either party 
unitedly advocates or opposes; and in the absence of 
any living issue of principle the contest turns on the 
personal fitness or unfitness of candidates, and, as is 
inevitably the case in personal discussion, gravitates 
at once to the lowest level, and becomes merely an 
exchange of epithets, a bandying to and fro of charges 
of intellectual incapacity, moral obliquity, and even 
filth. It is not the “ young alumni” nor old alumni 
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alone who are standing aloof from both political par- 
ties, but a vast body of men of all classes who seek in 
political action and association not mere personal ad- 
vantage, but the promotion of the general welfare 
and the establishment of principles which they believe 
conducive thereto; and they stand thus aloof not be- 
cause they are indifferent to political results, not from 
repugnance to active political work, not from fear of 
the victory or defeat of any particular political princi- 
ple, but from abject fear of perpetuating power in the 
hands of one organization or conferring it upon another, 
when both are equally and totally devoid of any polit- 
ical principle whatever. What choice of evils, even, 
have we in the present contest ? what encouragement 
for a serious effort to redeem the country from the dis- 
grace of acampaign in which all the indecencies of our 
later politics have culminated ? 

The only “third party” movement of note has 
been captured by a “ politician” who repudiates civil 
service reform, upholds the present odious tariff, and 
deliberately advocates the taxing of the nation to fur- 
nish gratuities to a class. 

We have nothing to hope for in this campaign save 
that the revolt from the old standards may throw the 
election into the House of Representatives ; but dur- 
ing the two years which will elapse before another 
general election for representatives in Congress, we 
may hope to organize a party to whose platform the 
independent voter may subscribe without doing vio- 
lence either to his intelligence or his integrity. For 
such an organization there can be no better starting- 
point than that suggested by Mr. Spahr in his letter 
in THE CENTURY for August: “ Reform of the Civil 
Service and of the Tariff.” 

Of the first little need be said; the work is well be- 
gun, and must simply be kept going. The reform of 
our revenue system is now, and is likely to be for 
many years, the most important issue in national poli- 
tics. An organization which will champion this move- 
ment on lines broad enough to include —1l its sincere 
advocates, may hope not only to inaugurate the reform, 
but to permanently establish it; for such a party may 
with certainty count on being the dominant power in 
the nation for the next quarter of a century. But the 
work must begin with a reform in the terminology of 
the tariff discussion. Writers and speakers who wish 
to be read and understood of men must cease to use 
the word “ protection ” as synonymous with “ high 
tariff,” or as the antithesis of “ free trade.”” The pro- 
tection of its own interests is what every nation is, or 
should be, aiming at; and the problem of our current 
political economy is to find out what particular adjust- 
ment of our revenue system will best promote the 
general welfare. Great Britain, after a long experience 
of high tariff, concluded that her interests were in 
general best “protected” by the low tariff, which 
economists call “free trade,” joined with a rigid ex- 
cise, for the primary and almost exclusive purpose of 
yielding revenue to the state, It has seemed, or at 
least it has been made to appear, to a majority of our 
own people, that our interests as a nation are best 
protected by a high tariff, which the greed of monopo- 
lists and the zeal of their representatives have trans- 
formed into a prohibitory tariff—a system as idiotic 
as it is iniquitous. The organization which undertakes 
the reform of our revenue system should welcome all 
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voters who are sincerely anxious for a rational adjust. 
ment, and willing to subordinate their individual 
opinions to the slight modifications of a general agree. 
ment, which must be under constant revision and 
steadily tending toward lower duties and greater free. 
dom from commercial restrictions. The most odious 
feature of the existing tariff is, of course, the enforced 
tribute to monopolies which results from prohibitory 
duties; and the next worst feature is the excessive 
taxation which produces an enormous annual surplus 
to be prodigally and profligately expended by the 
votes of log-rolling representatives. We want a sys. 
tem which will give us protection without monopoly 
and. revenue without surplus. 

The point at which our interest will be best pro. 
tected lies somewhere between a prohibitory tariff 
and absolute free trade. No revenue system can ever 
reach the point of final adjustment; it must at best 
be in the condition which physicists call “ unstable 
equilibrium,” but should vary as little as possible from 
a line of maximum efficiency established by the great 
consensus of the people acting through instructed 
representatives. In no direction will the beneficent 
effect of civil service reform be more marked than in 
the impetus it will give to a rational discussion of 
tariff and revenue questions, by creating a permanent 
class of intelligent, expert treasury officials who will 
rescue our industries from the empirical violence of 
volunteer tariff-tinkers. When such men, armed with 
the experience of long official service, shall find a wel- 
come on the floor of the House,— either as members, 
through the “open constituencies” reform, or as 
counselors without votes, by virtue of the offices they 
hold,— we may look for an end to the heresies and 
abominations of our recent economic legislation. 


£. B. 


Jounsvitte, Micnican. 
The “Christian League's" Practicability. 


THE September CENTURY contains a criticism upon 
Dr. Gladden’s “Christian League of Connecticut.” 
As a frequent listener to Dr. Gladden’s preaching and 
a firm believer in his doctrines regarding the League, 
I should like to say a few words in reply. 

The attack which is made consists mainly in an 
exposition of the evils which would result from the 
consolidation of discordant elements. On this point 
no line of defense need be drawn up, since Dr. Glad- 
den does not hold the position which is assailed. He 
would be the last man to urge any such consolidation. 
Because he holds that there ought to be unity among 
the churches, it does not follow that he believes in forc- 
ing such unity upon them. He believes, as the readers 
of THE CENTURY well know, that there ought to be 
temperance ; but he believes that the laws of temper- 
ance must first be written in the hearts of the people. 
He realizes most thoroughly that though the truths of 
natural science may be put in practice as soon as they 
are discovered, the truths of social science can only 
be put in practice when they are accepted by the 
public consciousness. In the matter of a Christian 
League, he would not urge the forcing together of 
enemies, since that would increase their enmity. He 
would urge the bringing together of friends, since 
that would increase their friendship. 
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The next point made against the League is, that the 
destruction of denominationalism would hamper the 
freedom of the pastor. It is said that “he could not 
speak his honest convictions for fear of offending or 
differing with a portion of his hearers.”” The obvious 
reply to this is the fact that our most independent 
thinkers are constantly hampered by denominational- 
ism. They are told by their narrow-minded colleagues 
that they belong to the organization, that the organiza- 
tion supports them, and that they are bound to sup- 
port it. The result of this is that they lose their in- 
dependence, and in becoming part of an ecclesiastical 
machine, they lose their individual and personal power. 

Another objection which is urged is, that the exist- 
ence of one union church, instead of two or three 
denominational churches, would afford to every one 
an excuse to shirk his duties of attendance and con- 
tribution. If this would be so in a union church, 
it would be so in all large churches. Do the facts 
support the theory ? 

Those who uphold denominationalism always claim 
that it “tends to spread pure religion by calling atten- 
tion to the doctrines discussed, and thereby leading to 
a careful investigation of the teachings of the Bible.” 
There may have been a time when this was true, but 
it is true no longer. The eccentricity of each denomi- 
nation, instead of being a rallying point for propagan- 
dism, is the rallying point for discord and schism. 
Those who leave the Calvinistic churches leave them 
because of their inflexible creed ; those who leave the 
Methodist Church leave it because of its inflexible 
discipline; those who leave the Episcopal Church 
leave them because of their inflexible ritual. 

Under a Christian League a larger liberty would be 
permitted. Every church is a tree of life, and the iron- 
clad box which protected it in its youth must be re- 
moved when natural growth is cramped thereby. 

In considering the practicability of the Christian 
League, the most important question is, “To what 
extent does the Christian public accept its doctrines?” 
A safe answer would be, “ More and more fully every 
year.” We occasionally find bitter denominationalism 
in the country, but we find very little of it in our cities. 
I do not know of a single thoughtful man in any city 
who does not deprecate the fact that the churches do 
not codperate. It will not be cynical to say that these 
denominational churches are conducted like business 
corporations, competing for “the gilt-edge trade” in- 
stead of codperating for the service of the public. In 
New York city you have a notable instance of this, 
when you compare the number of churches on Madison 
Avenue with the number on Avenue A. 

The church as an educational institution is becoming 
relatively less important. The public schools and the 
press have almost monopolized this function, and both 
are thoroughly non-sectarian. There are, it is true, 
denominational colleges and denominational papers ; 
but the best denominational colleges do not teach 
denominationalism, and the denominational papers 
which are conducted as organs, and require their con- 
tributors to keep in tune, are almost without influence. 
A minister once told me that the imprint of a denomi- 
national publishing house doomed a book with the 
entire reading public. If this is true, and our educa- 
tional institutions are all non-sectarian, it is impossible 
that sectarianism shall long survive. 


Our religious thoughtalsois becoming singularly non- 
sectarian. With the development of other educational 
institutions there has been a growing conviction that 
the work of the church is practical rather than doctri- 
nal. Even where the new theology is combated, its 
spirit dominates. The thoughtful public recognizes 
that Christianity is neither a ritual nor a creed, but a 
life lived in the spirit of Christ. The church of the 
middle ages said: “Receive ye my forms, and ye 
shall find the way of salvation.” The churches of the 
Reformation said: “ Receive ye my doctrines, and 
ye shall find the truth.” The religious thought of to- 
day says: “ Receive ye the spirit of Christ into your 
hearts, and ye shall find, not the way only, nor the 
truth only, but ‘the way, the truth, and the life.’” 
The spirit of the new theology is the spirit of the 
Christian League. It will not permit the details of 
creed and ritual to bar the way to Christian unity, for 
in Christ all contradictions are reconciled. 


A Methodist Layman, 


Couumaus, O., August, 1884. 


“We of the South.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the October number of THE 
CENTURY expresses his “ profound regret and disap- 
pointment”’ that in the story of “ Dr. Sevier” I should 
have said to the Northern soldiers marching down 
Broadway in 1861 that their cause was just, and that 
even we of the South can now say it. 

I wish to thank the writer for the manly courtesy 
with which he takes his exception. A Southerner and 
a Southern soldier myself, I have yet rarely been dealt 
with in this generous manner by Southern writers dis- 
senting from my utterances, and I hail this as, to me, 
the initial voice of a new and better form of debate in 
that South to which I belong, not only by birth, but by 
rearing and affection. 

The passage which has given pain to Mr. McKay, 
should be read in connection with what goes before 
and follows if its spirit is to be properly understood. 
I do not there, and I cannot here, yield to any one in 
pride in our struggle and in all the noble men 
and women who bore its burdens; and it is while 
expressing such feelings as these that, turning to 
those who, once our foes, are now more than ever 
before our brethren, I gave to them in turn, not a 
repetition of those words of affection, too tender for 
any but our own heroes, but the one word of conces- 
sion which, on the plane we of the South occupy to- 
day, we can speak without abating by the weight 
of a hair our perfect manhood. Englishmen do 
not change their opinions so readily as Ameri- 
cans; and yet our Anglo-Saxon brethren across the 
Atlantic soon conceded the justice of the infant 
American nation’s cause in its War of Independence 
waged against themselves. Why, then, should I with- 
hold my acknowledgment when I grasp in cordial 
reconciliation the hand of a brother the justice of 
whose cause has become my own complete con- 
viction ? 

The right to do this Mr. McKay accords me, on the 
single condition that I will consent to be counted out 
of “the South, the best of it.” He does not even as- 
sert that I stand alone in this attitude. He merely 
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insists that “ the South, the best of it” has arrived at 
no such position. I think I can answer the objection 
in a word. He and those who think with him are still 
dwelling on the old question — I will not say quibble 
to so courteous a critic— the old question of Consti- 
tutional rights; while “we of the South” —I must 
insist upon the pronoun —have come down to the more 
radical question of moral right and wrong. Allowing, 
for argument’s sake, that a State, not having in so 
many words given away its right to secede, still held 
that right beyond all dispute and at its own discretion 
(a doctrine never universally believed by the South), 
still we had no good reason for exercising that 
prerogative. I need not remind the gentleman that it 
was exercised contrary to the belief and advice of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southern men. That doubtful 
doctrine was not our cause; if the gentleman is a 
young man I pray him to leave the preaching of that 
delusion to the venerable ex-President of the Confed- 
erate States. It was only the ground upon which some 
of our Southern political advisers cast up the defenses 
behind which our actual cause lay fortified. Our real 
cause —the mofive—was no intricate question. A 
president was elected lawfully by a party that be- 
lieved simply what virtually the whole intelligence 
of the South now admits, viz., that African slavery — 
the existence of which was originally the fault of the 
whole nation — was an error in its every aspect, and 
was cursing the whole land. And we chose the risks of 
war rather than in any manner to jeopardize an insti- 
tution which we have since learned to execrate. 

It is but a few weeks since a personal acquaintance, 
also an ex-Confederate soldier, asking me to explain 
the utterance that has given annoyance to Mr. McKay, 
presently conceded that the success of the principles 
for which we fought faithfully and gallantly —so far 
as the fight was for them —would have been ruinous, 
and that the best founded and profoundest cause of re- 
joicing in the Southern heart to-day is that, even at such 
cost, we were saved from the ruin of secession. Now, we 
may take our choice: Was ita war for slavery? We all 
know now that slavery was wrong. Was ita war for the 
right of secession ? How can a principle that is ruin- 
ous be right? Nay, sir; we thank no man for buffets ; 
we make no pretense of humility; but before an issue 
where both sides could be brave and conscientious 
and yet each be wrong in many words and acts; but 
where, as to the ultimate question, both could not be 
right ; with the verdict of the whole enlightened world 
against us, it is surely not too much to maintain that 
in the fullest stature of human dignity we can stand 
up and say to our brethren,—no longer our adver- 
saries, —“ Time has taught us you were right.” 

“And yet”—I conclude with the same words of 
tender remembrance that follow the challenged pas- 
sage in my story— 

“*And yet—and yet, we cannot forget-——’ 


And we would not!” 
George W. Cable. 


The School of Dishonesty. 
In looking for the primary cause of crime in its mul- 
titude of forms, the question arises,— At what period 


of life did the evil-doer first lose his sense of honesty 
and integrity? If we knew the facts, how often the 
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answer would be,—At the time that the offender 
was first placed in contact with the world; when, 
from one cause or another, he was first forced from 
the care of his parents and compelled to contend alone 
for his existence ; when he first entered upon his ap- 
prenticeship to the merchant, the manufacturer,the pro- 
fessional man, the farmer. Perhaps his choice of occu- 
pation has been ina measure directed by the conspicuous 
advertisement of some one in some of the above-named 
branches of business. He is not long in discovering 
that the advertisement which led him to ask that em- 
ployment was a misrepresentation, calculated to deceive 
the public and induce a patronage which a plain state. 
ment of facts would not effect. That boy or young 
man who has been taught to abhor a lie and a theft, 
—and taught that to deceive another to that other’s 
injury, or to induce him to pay more or receive less for 
an article than its value, is as bad as to lie or to steal, is 
amazed to find that the man he thought exemplary 
is no better than, if as good as, the man who steals a 
loaf of bread because of his hunger, and is called a 
thief. His respect for his employer is gone; he no 
longer regards him as a great or an honest man, and 
he learns that it is not honesty and integrity of char- 
acter that gives to that man his good name and posi- 
tion, but his great wealth, acquired though it be 
through fraud and deceit. 

The next discovery the young man makes is, that 
he is expected to follow the example of his employer 
in deceiving his customers as to the quality or value 
of his goods or wares, in order to obtain their money. 
Long and hard is the struggle he undergoes. On 
one hand are certain dismissal from his situation, the 
disgrace of such dismissal, the suffering it must entail 
npon those dependent ‘upon him, and the probability 
that he could not secure another place without a rec- 
ommendation from this employer, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could not obtain, and would not ask o: 
accept. On the other hand is the loss of self-respect, 
honor, manhood. He hesitates, and then looks around 
among business men to learn if other men do the same 
kind of work. He goes over the various branches of 
trade with which he has come in contact, and finds to 
his dismay that a large proportion of men practice the 
same deceptions, that each day, and many times a day, 
they wrong their unsuspecting customers. His faith 
is almost shaken in the correctness of the teachings 
of his parents; he wonders if they were not in error, 
if there has not been some great mistake in his 
education; else why are all these men called honest 
men, and permitted to practice with impunity that 
which he has been taught was wrong and dishonest ? 
Still he hesitates ; but there comes to his mind those 
dear ones at home, a widowed mother, perhaps, with 
little brothers and sisters, already pushed to the verge 
of starvation. Or, if he be a man with a wife and fam- 
ily, can he return to those whom he loves better than 
his life and tell them he has no bread for them, when 
by doing as other men do he may provide for them 
luxuriously ? All other arguments may fail, but he can- 
not endure the suffering of his family. He lays down his 
honor, and becomes his employer’s slave. He learns 
to deceive and lie, and, shall it not be said, virtually 
to steal in behalf of his employer. If he becomes ex- 
pert and successful in the art, he is praised and pro- 
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nounced “ brilliant ” and “ sharp.”" Little by little he 
loses all regard for truth and even honesty, and hesitates 
at no deception that will promote his master’s interest 
or his own, so long as it does not come within the 
statute as a crime. 

Once the barrier is broken that guards the path of 
truth and rectitude, the successive steps are easily 
taken. He has seen how his employer and others 
thrive and grow rich upon the gains thus acquired; 
and how they are honored and lauded as honest and 
able business men. He has seen how even those who 
have been sent to the various seats of government to 
enact laws and provide penalties for a violation there- 
of, have grown rich without any visible reason there- 
for, yet who return to the people who sent them with- 
out a question as to how they have acquired their 
riches while in its service ; but, as is often the case, with 
respect and honor proportionate to their added wealth. 
All this and more has this young man seen, and he 
knows how false are the deserts upon which is be- 
stowed this esteem. What wonder, then, that when 
pressed with cares beyond the power of his meager 
salary to provide, he begins, in his desperation, to 
practice upon his employer the lessons which he has 
been taught to perform upon that employer’s cus- 
tomers? There is no praise for him now, as he has 
changed employers and is now working for himself. 
Now he is called a thief, and is hurried away to jail 
for robbing his employer. That employer appears and 
expresses his sorrow that so promising a youth should 
be guilty of so great a crime; but there is no pity nor 
forgiveness in that man’s heart. He must make an 
example of this lad that others may be deterred from 
daring to practice upon the rich and powerful mer- 
chant the lessons he has taught them to practice upon 
his customers. 

There is hardly an article of manufactured merchan- 
dise made or imported in the United States that has 
not its adulterations or imitations; and there are but 
few articles of raw material that are not in some man- 
ner adulterated. What is needed is a law that shall 
compel all men to do an honest business; a law that 
shall apply alike to the rich and the poor; a law that 
shall punish the man who sells with a false balance, 
the same as the man who steals a loaf of bread; a 
law that shall punish the man who makes and sells a 
counterfeit article of merchandise, the same as the man 
who makes and circulates a counterfeit coin. 


T. W. Tyrer. 


Fiction and Social Science.* 


It seems as if Dr. Holmes’s assertion that every 
man has in him the material for one novel, and Mr. 
Cable’s advice, in his lecture on the art of fiction, that 
every one should try his hand at story-writing as his 
particular contribution to the data of social science, 


* “ Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black and White.” By Joel 
Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). Boston: James R. Osgood 


“In the Tennessee Mountains.” By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & C 
ee Rae Vee , By J. S, of Dale. New York: 


Charles Scribner's 
“ Ben Hur: ‘A Tale of the Christ.” By Lew Wallace. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


were being taken seriously. Probably everybody who 
is “in society ’’ at all has, at least, one novelist among 
his personal acquaintances; and about every other 
educated person, male or female, has made an essay 
in the fashionable art. The man who has not written 
a novel is getting to be the exception. Prominent 
physicians, like Drs. Mitchell and Hammond, are 
“bitten by the dipsas,” and forced to tell their experi- 
ences; and ancient mariners roam the earth in search 
of wedding guests with hospitable button-holes. This 
is very shocking to admirers of the inarticulate and 
the eternal silences; but it is, on the whole, a harm- 
less and cheerful form of mental activity. Of course 
but a small part of ‘he product is literature; an in- 
finitesimal part of it survives the decade. But it fills 
up the great social picture, it rounds out the world, 
when every one tells how life has gone with him, how 
the universe looks from his corner of it. We confess 
to a preference for the articulate and the conscious. 
Speech is human; consciousness is a high form of 
knowledge and observation. Let every one, then, 
who has seen anything worth telling, raise his voice 
and tell it. The world may listen or not, as it wills. 
One thing is plain: we are learning to know our 
America better. What has become of the old plaint 
that the uniformity of social conditions, etc., de- 
prived the novelist here of the necessary contrasts, 
etc., etc. ? The volumes of fiction on the lists of Amer- 
ican publishers to-day certainly cover enough variety 
of life and character to satisfy the most exacting. 

The South, to begin with, is having its turn. 
Cable’s episodes of New Orleans life and Harris’s 
“Uncle Remus ”’ stories were both delightfully fresh 
revelations of new fields for the literary artist. Turn- 
ing away, for the present, from folk-lore and character 
sketching, Mr. Harris has now brought together in a 
volume “ Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black and 
White,” a few narratives of a more formal kind than 
he had yet attempted — stories, in fact, rather than 
sketches, despite his modest title. The most impor- 
tant, or at least much the longest of these, “At Teague 
Poteet’s: a Sketch of the Hog Mountain Range,” is a 
novelette familiar to the readers of THE CENTURY, and 
dealing with life among the Moonshiners. 

There is a striking plot, full of dramatic situations, 
and having for its background the scenery of the 
mountains and the habits and dialects of a peculiar 
race of people. The inhabitants of the Blue Ridge 
and great Cumberland ranges are a very different 
class from the poor whites of the lowlands. They 
are equally poor, rough, and ignorant; but they 
guard a wild independence, owned few or no ne- 
groes, and look with jealousy upon the planters in 
the valley as “restercrats.” During the war they 
were mostly Union men. They are described as slow 
in manner and speech, shiftless in appearance, hospi- 
table, but suspicious toward strangers, unprogressive, 
toughly enduring the poor, hard conditions of their 
lives, and oppressed with the melancholy silences of 
the vast, shaggy mountain solitudes among which 
they dwell. The women are lank, sallow, dirty. 
They rub snuff, smoke pipes,—even the young girls,— 
and are great at the frying-pan ; full of a complaining 
patience and a sullen fidelity. These traits are relieved 
by a dry humor, a fondness for gossip, and an occa- 
sional dance-party, when the fiddle and the jug of 
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crooked whisky, with its corn-cob stopper, produce 
something faintly resembling gayety. This story is 
told with great force, originality, and truth. 

“Mingo: a Sketch of Middle Georgia,” less 
elaborate than “At Teague Poteet’s,” is even stronger 
in execution, and has a real depth of tragic pathos. 
The lovers in the last-named story are just the least 
little bit conventional. But in “Mingo” Mr. Harris 
is on his native heath, and we recognize the “ Uncle 
Remus” touch in his tender, reverent picture of the 
gray-haired negro who refuses his freedom and de- 
votes himself to the fallen fortunes of “de fambly”; 
to his little mistress, “ Pud Hon” (Pudding Honey), 
and to her grandma, “ Miss F’raishy.” The latter — 
Mrs. Feratia Bivins —is an admirably drawn charac- 
ter and plain of speech, This is the way she talks to 
“ole miss” who had “ Ferginny ways,” and had dis- 
owned her daughter for marrying Mrs. Bivins’s son, 
but now, stricken with remorse, comes to see her 
grandchild when its parents are both dead. 

“Ef you er come to bother airter Pud, thes* make 
the trial of it. Thes so much as lay the weight ev 
your little finger on ’er, an’ I’ll grab you by the 
goozle an’ t’ar your haslet out.” 

“In the Tennessee Mountains,” by Charles Egbert 
Craddock, is another delightful contribution to the 
literature of the new South. It is a collection of 
eight stories, of which “ Drifting down Lost Creek” 
is perhaps the most ambitious, though “A-Playin’ of 


Old Sledge at the Settlemint” and “The ‘ Harnt’ ’ 


that walks Chilhowee”’ strike a Northern reader most 
freshly. The region and the people are the same as 
those described in “At Teague Poteet’s.” It is true 
that Mr. Harris’s mountain is in Georgia and Mr. 
Craddock’s in Tennessee; but the mountainous belt 
that runs from Pennsylvania through southern Ten- 
nessee and the northern parts of the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama is one in the characteristics of its 
scenery and its population. There is a wonderful 
similarity between the stories of these two writers, 
not merely in the lives, manners, and language de- 
scribed, but in their literary spirit and style. - It 
would not be saying too much to affirm that if “ At 
Teague Poteet’s” had been published in Mr. Crad- 
dock’s book, or if any of Mr. Craddock’s tales had 
been published in Mr. Harris’s volume, it would 
have required a sharp eye to note any difference in 
the authorship. They might easily have been the 
work of one man. This says much, of course, for the 
fidelity of their sketches. Two independent reports 
by observers so far apart, but concurring so closely 
in details, give a scientific value to their work, con- 
sidered as a study of society. Mr. Harris’s writing 
shows a rather more assured touch than Mr. Crad- 
dock’s. The latter devotes himself to the landscape 
to a degree which, though not excessive in any single 
story, becomes somewhat repetitious when they are 
brought together in a volume. But his descriptions 
of mountain scenery are so sympathetic and imagina- 
tive that it would be ungracious to wish them shorter. 
In the portraiture:of character and the construction 
of plot we should hesitate to give the preference to 
either of these accomplished story-tellers. Both of 
them deserve a hearty welcome from a public of sated 
novel-readers. 
* Just. 
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We have been getting a good deal of dialect 
lately —too much of it, some will think, who have 
i with the polyglot dialogues of “ Doctor 
Sevier.” The dialect of the Georgia and Tennessee 
“mountings” seems to be identical. The acute 
philological observer may note some minor differ- 
ences. A ghost, ¢. g., is a “harnt”’ in Tennessee and 
a “ha’nt” in Georgia; but this may be merely a dis- 
tinction in the spelling. In both sections the minister 
is called the “rider.”” “ Air’ in Tennessee, is “er” 
in Georgia—anglice, “are.” Tennesseean “ hev” 
becomes Georgian “uv.” In Georgia they say “’sted- 
der” for “instead of”; but in Tennessee, “‘’stiddier.” 
As for such locutions as “ we-uns” and “ you-uns,” 
“ howdy,” “’low” for “think,” and to “hone a’ter” 
for to “long for,” they are too widely distributed in 
the South to be at all local. 

In “ The Crime of Henry Vane,” we get back to 
civilization — to New York —and to the international 
point of view occupied by Henry James. It is by the 
author of “ Guerndale.” You remember the wonder- 
fnl undergraduates of “Guerndale”? They were 
unlike all the undergraduates whom we have been 
privileged to meet, and our opportunities in that par- 
ticular have been large. Instead of being the fresh 
and wholesome, but somewhat raw, boys of our expe- 
rience, they were knowing, d/as¢ young gentlemen who 
had seen a great deal more life than their parents and 
instructors, and had been rendered cynical thereby. 
They consented to reside for a time at Cambridge, 
Mass., and occasionally attended some of the exercises 
of Harvard College. They had a proper contempt 
for the pedantic old professors who conducted that 
institution; but though they refused to patronize 
their examinations, they contrived somehow, in inter- 
vals of gambling and cigarette-puffing, to get well up 
on most modern literatures and quoted profusely from 
Heine, Musset, etc., besides giving the faculty points on 
Lucretius and other classics. Well, Henry Vane is one 
of those same undergraduates, grown a few years 
older; only he has been educated in France instead of 
Massachusetts, At the time the story opens he is loaf- 
ing about Europe, in possession of an income of four 
thousanda year—a mere bagatelle, of course, with which 
a fellow “can neither yacht nor race.”” He has been re- 
jected by an English girl, and feels that he has no raison 
d@’éire. Towever, and all of a sudden, the hero’s sister 
dies ; then his father loses his money and dies, and his 
mother goes mad, and has to be supported in a very 
expensive French lunatic asylum —her only chance of 
recovery. Under these circumstances Vane “takes a 
brace.”” He goes to America in the steerage, gets a six- 
hundred-dollar clerkshipin a New York banking-house, 
sternly lives in down-town lodgings at two dollars a 
week, and devotes his evenings to medizeval history and 
Italian poetry. At the end of the year the banker—as 
bankers will, you know, in the “ Bab Ballads,” if not 
in Wall street—calls him into his counting-room, 
presents him with a check for four hundred dollars 
additional to his salary, and raises the latter to three 
thousand a year —a really paltry stipend for a man of 
Vane’s financial genius and acquaintance with the Italian 
poets. After a while he begins to go into society, and 
meets a Miss Thomas who has dead-black hair and 
eyes of gentian blue. American ways and American 
young women are very strange to Vane; and if we 
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did not know that “J. S., of Dale,” knew all about 
Harvard, etc., we should think that they were 
equally strange to him—so cleverly does he contrive 
to shuffle off his long familiarity with this poor, dear 
America, and give the fresh impressions and the little 
shocks which American social queernesses make upon 
his hero— educated in France. 

With the appearance of Miss Thomas upon the 
scene, the story begins in earnest. With her Vane 
conducts a complicated flirtation, in the course of which 
they read together “the familiar pages of Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Dante.”’ It is fair to say that the author 
describes this very cleverly, and contrives to make his 
heroine appear a most piquant and desirable young 
woman. At the end Vane falls in love, and his ac- 
complished adversary, after playing him skillfully 
through nearly two hundred pages, finally jilts him in 
the neatest fashion. Whereupon, in a fit of disgust, 
he shoots himself, leaving a million and a half of 
dollars. This last, however, quite by the way: the 
hero of a fashionable novel makes his money with his 
left hand, incidentally, as it were; his real, serious 
business is flirtation and love-making. The reader is 
not called upon to waste much sympathy on Mr. 
Henry Vane. Very young people in Italy and other 
southern countries, and more rarely among the lower 
classes in America, do sometimes kill themselves for 
love. Older men are often driven to suicide by the 
grim miseries of real life, by disease, dishonor, grind- 
ing poverty, domestic troubles, and overwork. But 
Vane, we fear, is only one of those “ worldlings ” of 
whom Carlyle writes with fierce contempt, that “ vomit 
up their sick existences.” 

The author of this book has undeniable gifts as 
He writes a crisp, nervous style, and 


a story-teller. 
says a number of good things, approaching the 
epigrammatic, such as, ¢. g., “ A Frenchman drinks to 
go to the devil; he rarely goes to the devil because he 
drinks,” and “ no one is a pessimist who has to work 


for his living.” One of the best things in the book is 
the capital description of the summer hotel and its 
frequenters at “ Cinerea Lake,” which is not less good 
because watering-place life has already been described 
in dozens of hotel-piazza-and-flirtation novels. If“ J. 
S., of Dale,” will drop his affectation of cynicism, his 
affectation of culture, and his little cosmopolitan airs, 
and give us something genuine, his talent will find 
worthier employment. 

We own toa superstitious respect for a solid, old- 
fashioned historical romance like General Lew Wal- 
lace’s “ Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ,” there is so much 
“information ” in it. It must have taken so much 
labor to write it that one is willing to bestow a great 
deal in reading it; and when one has come to the last 
of its five hundred and fifty-two pages he feels that he 
has not been merely trifling with society nonsense, but 
has stored his mind by the way with useful knowledge. 
To be sure, the people are not very real to us; even 
Ivanhoe is not as credible as he was in our boyhood. 
But then who expects them to be real ? The pleasure is 
more like that derived from an epic poem. We can read 
“ Hypatia” once in three years without much fatigue. 

Still the historical romance is rather of an anachro- 
nism nowadays. Even Ebers’s learned novels are 
pronounced wax-work, and a lively lady of our ac- 
quaintance, who instantly reads every book of Howells, 
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James, Black, Hardy, etc., as soon as it comes out, 
cannot be brought, during the intervals between the 
productions of these fertile narrators, even to dip into 
“those horrid old B. Cc. novels.” “ Ben Hur” is not 
precisely a B. C. nor yet altogether an A. D. novel. It 
might better be described as a c. novel. Its 
hero is a Jew of illustrious birth who has the Old 
Testament idea of the Messiah, and is waiting his 
coming to serve him with treasure and armies. The 
story tells how this Jewish conception is changed into 
the Christian one by the actual coming of the Christ. 
It is a good novel of its kind, and a successful one. 
The author possesses the historic imagination, the 
great value of which is to assist the reader in getting 
a definite concrete idea of the life which the regular 
historians give only in its general aspects. The period 
chosen is one rich in contrasts between races, relig- 
ions, and states of society. On one side is the gor- 
geous, material, sensual civilization of Rome crushing 
down the eastern provinces with the brute weight of 
its despotism — its legions and its tax-collectors; on 
the other, “the living death of Jerusalem among her 
stony hills,” inheriting a spiritual faith which with- 
stands the Roman power, but is so exclusive and 
ritualistic that it must have a new birth in order to 
become a means of regeneration to the Gentiles. The 
splendor and the inhumanity of this old classic world, 
waiting for its Redeemer, are forcibly brought out in 
“Ben Hur.” There is a spirited description of a 
chariot race, and an imaginative picture of the wonder- 
ful paradise of the Ephesian Diana, the bright con- 
summate flower of Greek and Syrian paganism. And 
in sharp contrast with these are the vivid portrayals of 
the slow tortures of the Roman galley slaves and the 
horrors of leprosy in the caves about Jerusalem. A 
sage from India, a princess from Egypt, the chief of 
the wandering tribes of Bedouins, emphasize the 
mingling of peoples that took place under the Empire ; 
and a Saxon athlete, who is hired to kill the hero, hints 
at the great impending destiny that hung over the 
northern borders of the Roman world, whose descent 
was yet to be postponed for four centuries. 

There are some who like their history straight and 
their fiction straight. Those who prefer them mixed 
will find a notable addition to their pleasures in 


“Ben Hur.” 
Hi. A. B. 


Mr. Watts's Pictures in New York. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., has just decided to 
yield to the pressure which has been brought to bear 
upon him by his friends and admirers in America, and 
has promised to send a collection of his most impor- 
tant pictures to New York, to the charge of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts. It is not to be denied 
that a great many friends and admirers in England 
will feel, and have felt, a good deal of alarm, and 
almost of indignation, at this piece of news. When 
Mr. Watts summoned me to his house, a day or two 
ago, to announce the fact to me and to ask me to 
write this “ open letter,” I confess that I, as the most 
humble of his friends and admirers, was alarmed and 
indignant. In a certain sense, there is no English 
art-product of our day which can so little be permitted 
to suffer the wear and tear of travel as Mr. Watts’s 
pictures. They are painted in such a manner, and 
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with such a medium, that they cannot be reproduced 
with anything like an adequate result. If we were de- 
prived of the actual work of Sir Frederick Leighton 
or of Mr. Millais, these masters would still live for us 
in engravings and photographs. But no process repro- 
duces Mr. Watts’s pictures successfully. The engrav- 
ings of one or two of them, published in THE CENTURY 
for August, 1883, are the best that have been made, 
and these are very unsatisfactory. Therefore, if the 
ship that takes this argosy over to New York should 
founder in mid-ocean, Mr. Watts, as one of the chief 
glories of our national art, ceases to exist. There act- 
ually was once a Royal Academician whose entire 
works went bodily to the bottom of the sea, and now 
toss with shells and dead men’s bones in the surge 
of the Bay of Biscay. Mr. Watts’s pictures, moreover, 
are, in a large measure, not the property of private 
persons, but hoarded by him for a public purpose, and 
many of them destined at last to be a gift to the nation. 
No wonder, therefore, that friendship is alarmed and 
reluctant. 

Mr. Watts, however, has consented. He first pro- 
posed to send a set of large photographs, painted up 
in monochrome under his personal direction, so as to 
give to America the scheme and sentiment of each 
picture, and everything, indeed, but just the color. 
To this and other proposals short of entire concession 
the Metropolitan Museum returned a steady refusal ; 
and now Mr. Watts is gathering together a typical 
collection of the best pictures of his life-time to send 
to New York this winter. In the article in THE 
CENTURY to which I have just referred, Mr. Prothero 
gave an enthusiastic account of the pictures as they 
were seen at the Grosvenor Gallery. Most of what 
he so warmly described wiil shortly be seen in 
America —the portraits of men of genius, the “ Paolo 
and Francesca,” the “ Psyche,” the “Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” and above all, the solemn and beautiful 
*“ Love and Death.” There will, moreover, be certain 
important recent works not yet seen by the English 
public— in particular, an exquisite “ Love and Life,” 
which is only just finished, the ambrosial god leading 
the timid feminine incarnation of life up a narrow and 
rugged mountain pathway —a picture than which the 
artist has finished none more full of delicate imag- 
ination and tender beauty. 

My vocation, however, here is not to stand upon 
Mount Gerizim, but upon Mount Ebal. I must not 
indulge in the privilege of praising. Mr. Watts de- 
sires rather, through me, to warn America of certain 
qualities which run throughout his work, which are 
part and parcel of its being, and which may cause dis- 
appointment to those who have only read the pane- 
gyric of his admirers. We understand in this country 
that American amateurs take but scanty interest in the 
development of our art as English art. They are in- 
terested, no doubt, in certain English artists, but not 
in English art. French art, on the contrary, we are 
told, is almost more interesting to them than French 
artists. They like the courageous training of the 
Parisian schools; the undaunted execution, the 
splendid brush-power, of the young Parisian painters, 
The youths that paint a piece of a street, with a ba- 
rouche in it as large as life, or a pilot-boat of the natural 
size breaking on a reef that seems to roar with the 
surf,—these, no doubt, present us with a sort of art 
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which is fascinating, marvelous, and peremptory in 
its demand on the attention. Any one who has been 
a little behind the scenes knows how these “ realists” 
will pirouette upon their stools before an empty can- 
vas half a year, praying for one little idea, even some- 
body else’s old idea, to descend upon them and give 
their skillful hands something to exercise that skill 
upon. We suppose, here in England, that when 
America contemns our sentimental English art, and 
looks to Paris, it is this skill that she admires, and 
that the want of thought that underlies the skill 
escapes her. Mr. Watts, at least, believes that the 
one goes with the other ; that all this excessive clever- 
ness in execution, in imitation of surfaces and tex- 
tures, all this wonderful che and drio and tricks that 
are pschutt, are signs of artistic decline. Without 
judging Paris or any living school of art, he is anxious 
to have it understood, for fear of disappointment, that 
this cleverness of imitative execution, the fruit that 
deceives the bird, the curtain that deceives the slave, 
has never been a matter of solicitude with himself; 
that in such work as he has carried through, the idea 
has been preéminent; and that in short he has always 
approached art from the point of view of a poet, rather 
than of a mere painter. 

I do not think that it would in the least amuse Mr. 
Watts to be told that any one had fancied his garlands 
to be composed of real roses, or his nymphs to be 
hung about with real jewels. This has not been his 
aim. But if any observer should sincerely say that 
the “Love and Life” possessed a Virgilian perfume 
and tenderness, that the “Paolo and Francesca” 
translated the real sentiment of Dante, or that the 
Greek landscapes breathed the spirit of Sophocles, 
that, I think, might be conceived to please him. That 
Americans should be prepared to find a meaning in 
the pictures which are about to cross the sea, not that 
they should be looking forward to dazzling executive 
effects and juggling with the brush, that seems to be 
Mr. Watts’s desire. That he has never neglected the 
executive part, and that he might make his boast of 
his skill if he chose, that is not for me, as his mouth- 
piece, to insist in this place. 

Edmund Gasse. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Word from the Organ-loft. 


In our ordinary congregations, from one-fourth to 
one-third of the time spent in public worship is given 
to musical exercises of some kind. The management 
and direction of divine service is entirely in the hands 
of the minister. He either reads the prayers pre- 
scribed by the Liturgy, or offers prayer ex tempore. 
The selection of the Scripture read is in most cases 
his own, while the subject and matter of his sermon 
are left entirely to him. For these duties careful 
preparation has been made during his years in divin- 
ity schools, and he feels his competency to direct. But 
is he competent to direct the Service of Praise? In 
most cases he is not; and realizing his insufficiency in 
this respect, his want of knowledge of musical mat- 
ters, he naturally turns to those who are, or ought to 
be, proficient, and delegates to them the direction of 
this part of the service. 

Why should he delegate the management and direc- 
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tion of his Praise Service more than prayer or ser- 
mon? “A minister,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘is one who 
actually or habitually serves at the altar. The c/rgy- 
man who delegates his functions is not a minister.” 

In so important a matter as that of the proper con- 
ducting of this one-fourth of our service, as thorough 
and complete preparation, it would seem, should be 
afforded students in our seminaries as for the other 
duties of the sacred calling; but inquiry made of thir- 
teen of our leading theological seminaries develops 
the remarkable fact that in sot one of them does music 
form any part of the studies of its course. Is it to be 
wondered at, in view of this startling fact, that things 
even more repugnant to good taste and to the proper 
conduct of the Service of Praise do not take place than 
have been recorded in these columns? I venture the 
assertion that careful inquiry into all the ludicrous 
cases narrated in Dr. Robinson’s letters would de- 
velop the fact that not one occurred in a church where 
the minister was a good musician, and was in weekly 
consultation with his choir director. 

The want of proper musical knowledge upon the 
part of the minister, the possession of which would 
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enable him understandingly to direct, together with 
the want of consultation with the chorister, which 
should be in time to arrange for the Sunday’s services, 
—here is where the fault with the “music in our 
churches” is to be largely, if not mainly, sought and 
found. 

The remedy, I believe, is of easy application; let 
our theological seminaries provide competent instruct- 
ors in music; let there be among the students free 
and full consultation and criticism in musical matters ; 
let this study be not an “annex” to the course of 
study, but let it take the place it deserves to occupy 
among the preparations for the ministry; let the op- 
portunity be given the students for instruction ia this 
important part of the conduct of public worship — 
whether there be musical talent or not among them; 
— let this be done, and then, with as careful prepara- 
tion in musical matters as in their other studies, it will 
doubtless be found after a while that the minister will 
have no more trouble with the conduct of this part of 
public worship than with the other parts, for all of 
which he is equally responsible, and should be alike 
qualified. 

Diapason. 
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In Arcadia. 


Because I choose to keep my seat, 
Nor join the giddy dancers’ whirl, 
I pray you do not laugh, my girl, 

Nor ask me why I find it sweet 

In my old age to watch your glee — 

I, too, have been in Arcady. 


And though full well I know I seem 
— out of place in scenes like this, 
ou can’t imagine how much bliss 
It gives me just to sit and dream, 
As your fair form goes flitting by, 
Ilow I, too, dwelt in Arcady. 


For, sweetheart, in your merry eyes 
A vanished summer buds and blows, 
And with the same bright cheeks of rose 
I see your mother’s image rise, 
And o’er a long and weary track 
My buried boyhood wanders back. 


And as with tear-dimmed eyes I cast 
On your sweet form my swimming glance, 
I think your mother used to dance 

a as you do, in that dead past, 

ng years ago,— yes, fifty-three,— 

When I, too, dwelt in Arcady. 


And in the music’s laughing notes 
I seem to hear old voices ring 
That have been hushed, ah! many a spring, 
And round about me faintly floats 
The echo of a melody 
I used to hear in Arcady. 


And yonder youth — nay, do not blush, 

The boy’s his father o’er again; 

And hark ye, Miss, I was not plain 
When at his age— what! must I hush? 
He’s coming this way? Yes, I see— 
You two yet dwell in Arcady. 


R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 


Uncle Esck’s Wisdom. 


You can encourage the timid, restrain the bold, 
punisk the wicked, but for the weak there is no help. 

THE most reliable people we have are those whose 
brains are located in their heads. 

THERE is nothing like necessity to quicken a man,— 
I once knew a man who was the laziest fellow on 
earth, until he lost a leg by accident, after that no able- 
bodied man could get around the village as quick as 
he could on one leg and a crutch. 

Don’t go back, my friend, after many years, to 
your old home expecting to be made happy; for, if you 
ever happened to commit an indiscretion in your boy- 
hood days, people will remember nothing but that, and 
most of them will remind you of it. 

Wuart the world wants the most is novelty and dis- 
ee Civilization has so quickened all things, that, 

fore another hundred years rolls around, we shall 


uire a quicker kind of lightning than we have now 
to do our telegraph business with. 
THERE are those so pure that they are continually 
repenting of sins they haven’t the pluck to commit. 
RNING seems to be rapidly driving all the com- 
mon sense out of the world. 


Unele Esek. 


Love Passes By. 
(FROM THE SPANISH.) 
THE pure invisible atoms of air 
Palpitate, break into warmth and glory ; 
The Heavens descend in rays of light. 
Earth trembles with silent, unspeakable bliss, 
A pang of delight, too dear! . 
Strange shocks and tumults of harmony 
Swell on the winds, and fall and die! 
In broken music I seem to hear 
Confused, half-told, an exquisite story, 
A murmur of kisses and rustling wings. 
My eyelids close, What can it be 
This marvelous presence so far, so near, 
This unseen vision, I dare not see? 
Love passes by! 
Mary Ainge De Vere. 
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Not Too Early, Pretty Doves. 


How is it, little lady mine, 

That you in silence sit and pine? 
Well in your teens, and have not heard 
How worthless is a youngster’s word! 
Why, if he’d meant it, kept it true, 

It had been worse for both of you. 
Boyish vows are better broken, 
Misses’ secrets never spoken : 

Sing well-a-day, 

If lasses would say nay 

The lads would stay away. 


Aha, my stripling, sighing there, 
And staring into empty air, 

The rustle of a rustic gown 

Will trap a fellow fresh from town! 
Up, sir, for shame! let folly go, 


And thank your stars she served you so. 


Shallow brains are better parted, 
Soon are cured such broken-hearted ; 
Sing well-a-day, 

If lads would stay away 

No lassie could say nay. 


Coo not too early, pretty doves ; 
Pin-feather fancies, callow loves, 
My little birdlings, they remain 
No more than rainbows after rain. 
A girl's a girl, a boy’s a fool, 
And life it proves a sorry school ; 
When the Bah fix the feather, 
Know there will be change of weather: 
Sing well-a-day — 
Lo, yonder hies away 
Gaius to Tabitha! 

John Vance Cheney. 


Amy. 


Amy, of old a bold knight, 
Naming his lady-love true 
Ere he went forth to the fight, 
Conquered a foeman or two; 
Victory surely I might 
Claim for my love, for I, too, 
Whisper your name in my plight, 
Amy aimée, m’aimez-vous 


Amy, je ¢-aime ; that is trite, 

Tell me how better to woo; 
Shall I an liiad write 

Or a perfumed dillet-doux ? 
No—are you satisfied quite, 

Tell me, my sweetest, are you? 
Answer me, mischievous sprite, 

Amy aimée, m’aimez-vous ? 


Amy, why turn from my sight 
Eyes of such lovable blue ? 
Is it for fear that I might 
Guess what is hidden from view ? 
Do your fair cheeks, that were white, 
Blush a soft “yes” when I sue; 
‘Do your eyes fill with love-light, 


Amy aimée, m’aimesz-vous ? 
L’ENVOI. 


Amy, my arms hold you tight, 
Captive you are until you 

Answer, and answer aright, 
Amy aimée, m'aimez-vous ? 


H. C. Faulkner. 


My Mural Chum. 


THAT queer old pattern on the papered wall 
Has n my boon companion, so to speak, 

From tick to tack of clock, by night and day, 
Through many a morbid, melancholy week. 


The quaint old pattern, with its tawny blots, 
With crack, and scratch, and countless colored stain, 
Has furnished me with numerous wondrous scenes, 
To please my fancy on this bed of pain. 


I've grown familiar with its grim old face ; 

I’ve learned to love its blue and yellow chart ; 
Its meaningless and odd contorted forms 

Have won their way into a sick man’s heart. 


Here is a butterfly, and there a face; 

And here, where last year’s snow has trickled through, 
Blending in one the red and yellow scrolls, 

I have a most enchanting mountain view. 


Here is a ruined castle on the Rhine, 
With distant hills and knights in grand array ; 
There is the river, flecked with blue and white, 
Reflecting boats at anchor in the bay. 


There, where a bureau has abrased the wall, 
Behold the prairie, with a caravan: 

Long sinuous teams of snowy, covered carts; 
And in the foreground a Red Indian. 


A smear of ink,—a boy and dog at play; 

Some fruit-stains, with the pattern mingled, make 
A sunset glow on sheet of water fair: 

Lucerne, Loch Lomond, or sweet Como’s lakc. 


And there’s a goblin glaring with round eyes, 
With pointed beard, and ears, and curling nose; 

Who taunts me while awake in pain I writhe, 
And haunts my dreams when I would seek repose. 


It even seems to me, some objects move, 
Wagging their heads or smiling back my smiles, 
The people in that patterned paper queer, 
Are filled with quips, and quirks, and elfish wiles. 


Vet still I love it, that old, stained, absurd, 
Preposterous, prismatic, rheumy thing, 

For it has been a solace in my pain, 
And robbed grim loneliness of half its sting. 


Frank Bellew. 


Could She Have Guessed ? 


Coup she have guessed my coward care? 
I knew her foot upon the stair, 

Her figure chained my inmost eye; 

I only looked a lover's lie,— 
I feigned indifference, felt despair. 


My very blood leaped up, aware 
Of her free step and morning air; 
She raised her head, she caught my eye— 
Could she have guessed ? 


I faced her with a chilly stare, 
With words so common and so bare! 
Her whispering skirts, as she went by, 
Swept every sense —a thrilling sigh! 
Ai, would her heart have heard my prayer, 
Could she have guessed ? 


Elaine Goodale, 
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A DISCRIMINATING TASTE, 


Jones, reduced to poverty by reverses in Wall Street, enters a Bowery “‘ Restaurant” for dinner, and to his astonishment the waiter who presents himself is his old friend, that 
great gourmet, Walker. 
—— Great Scott, Walker, you here, and a waiter!” 
ALKER (also reduced from the same cause, with dignity) —‘‘ Yes; I wast here, but I don’t dine here.” 
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To Modjeska as Rosalind. 


WHEN from the poet's brain fair Ardcn’s glades 
Were peopled with the lightsome folk we know, 
A shade of discontent was seen to grow 

Upon his brow, as he through long decades 

In vision saw this loveliest of his maids 
By beardless boys enacted, and her show 
Of maiden grace obscured and hidden so 

In guise of youths half won from boyish trades. 


Soon changed the vision and through centuries far 
A group of women fair he then did see, 

Whose hearts, one after other, were beguiled 
By some Orlando’s youth and bravery, 

And in the throng, and radiant as a star, 
On thee, the mighty master, looking, smiled! 


Oscar Fay Adams. 
A Cigar. 


AtoneE I puff soft wreaths of blue 
That frame a most delightful view ;— 
A little library with two 
Together sitting : 
A youth and girl. Upon her knees 
A novel with a hero, he’s 
A ghostly circumstance to these 
Quaint wraps she’s knitting. 


The lover holds the worsted, and 
i touches one fair pinky hand: 
ow well her bright eyes understand! 

For soon, unbidden, 

Two scarlet lips begin to move 

A conversation in that groove 

Where chosen words quite clearly prove 
The subject hidden, 


And then the knitting’s laid aside; 
The needle’s dropped; and some sweet guide 
Leads both his taet to haply hide 

Two others whiter. 
I listen, and a mellow note 
Slips + - the rosy, rounded throat: 
I hear the happy lover quote 

e novel’s writer. 


The writer,— ah, what kind fates come 

To keep harsh criticism from 

His little book: perhaps ’tis some 
Such situation ;— 

A picture similar to this, 

Portraying a brief spell of bliss, 

And punctuated with a kiss- 
Interrogation. 


I see the faces slowly meet, 

And shy, uncertain glances t: 

The knitting’s fallen to her feet ; 
And on his shoulder 

Her head in golden glory lies, 

While, fathoming her lovely eyes, 

He reads the tenderest replies,— 
Love growing bolder. 


But, while I dream in idleness, 
And wonder whether she will bless 
His hearing with a whispered “ yes,” — 
With drooping lashes; 
The picture fades from sight afar 
As pales at morn a silver star; 
I seek the light of my cigar, 
And find but ashes. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


BRIC- A-BRAC. 


Grandfather's Rose. 


DoEs yo’ see dem yaller roses clingin’ to de cabin wall, 
Whar de bright sunshine twinkle all de day ? 
I’s got a yaller rose dat’s sweeter dan dem all, 
An’ I’s gwine to gib my yaller rose away — 
Dat pesky dandy Jim, wid his button-hole enews, 
He knows I’s gwine to gib my rose, my yaller rose, 
away. 


Oh, my yaller rose, it growed close to de cabin flo’, 
And its mammy lef’ it ’fore it ’gun to climb, 
But it run kind o’ wild in an’ out de cottage do’, 

An’ it got roun’ de ole man ebery time — 
I’s mighty loth to do it, but I hasn’t long to stay — 
So I’s gwine to gib my wild rose, my yaller rose, away. 


Now, dandy Jim’s de parson’s son — dey growed up 
side by side, 
My yaller rose an’ dat ar harnsome boy, 
Sense she’s a leetle creepsy ting, dat Jim has been 
her pride ; 
But now an’ den she grows a leetle coy— 
But I spec’s it’s cause I tole her — ‘twas on’y t’other 
es 
Dat Jim had got his cabin done, an’ I was gwine away. 
She put dem little han’s in mine, her head upon my 
reas’, 
An’ dar she seemed to sort o’ sob an’ sigh. 
I couldn’t tell de matter, but it wasn’t hard to guess 
Dat she moaning ’cause de ole man gwine to die; 
So I coax my pretty wild rose wid kisses, and I say, 
“De ole man gwine to lib, perhaps, dese many an’ 
many a day.” 


Oh! boys, I didn’t hab a t’ought dat bressed head 
would lay 
On any oder breas’ but Jim’s an’ mine; 
I t’ought dat I could hold her, to keep or gib away, 
But she gone to make some oder garding shine ; 
Her ma got tired o’ waitin’ may be, lonesome so to say, 
So she axed de king ob de garding to take my rose 
away. 


Dear lamb! she sleeping sof’ly, widout a tear or 


sigh, 
Wid de wild flowers on her little cabin bed, 
An’ we’s a-settin’ side ob her, poor dandy Jim an’ |, 
An’ a-wailin’, an’ a-wishin’ we was dead. 
I’d a-g’in my life for her an’ Jim, why couldn’t He 
let her stay? 
I’s old an’ withered, de Marster knows, but He took 
my rose away. 


I’s bery lonesome an’ so is Jim—he’s often ober, now, 
An’ dem honeysuckle faded long ago ; 
When de sun shines in de cabin, or it’s time to milk 
de cow, 
I kin seem to hear her foot upon de flo’; 
Oh, my wild rose! my yaller rose! it’s mighty hard 
to stay; — 
It seems as if de Lord forgit when He took my Rose 
away. 
Mary A. Denison. 


The New Play. 


THE play was dull from end to end. 

The pm or address’d his friend: 

“Tf not a hit, twas not a miss; 

I did not hear a single hiss.” 

“True,” said his friend, “ but tell me whether 
A man can hiss and gape together ?” 


George Birdseye. 
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